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ADVERTISEMENT. 





Of this second volume the publication was long retarded by 
some events which the author could not possibly have anticipated ; 
and by circumstances for which he feels himself responsible, and 
has endeavoured to account in the last article of the Appendix. 
Lhat he might collect under one head whatever information res 
pecting Persepolis could be obtained from Oriental sources hitherto 
not explored, the eleventh chapter has been protracted to a dispro= 
portionate extent; and renders this volume (which is not, however, 
dearer in price) more bulky than the former by sixty pages of letter- 
press, and nine plates. Of the third volume several sheets are. 
already printed; and it will be published before the termination 
of this year (1821 ), if the author can fulfil his present intention, 


Crickhowel, South Wales, 
April 9, ۰ 
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CHAPTER VIL, 


First Residence at Shird:. 





sete ت‎ 


| Bea the ninth of April, arrangements were made 

tor the Aimbassador’s introduction to Prince Husein 
Aut Mrxza. Meanwhile L visited the objects most worthy 
of notice immediately near our camp. The Jehdn Nema, 
besides a garden-house or building at the gateway (already 


B 
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noticed) contains an extraordinary edifice, the Kuldh Franghi 
فرنگي)‎ 28), so named from some rescmblance in its projecting 
roof, to the hats which European travellers (or Franks) 
formerly wore. It is not singular, either in name or struc- 
ture; there are many others in Persia, and ۲ shall hereatter 
more particularly describe that, called also the ۰ salt-ccllar” 
or nemekdan (,,\s63), situate in one of the royal gardens 
near Ispahdn. This of Shirdz, is embellished with many 
pictures, gaudily coloured, but deteclive in drawing, 
proportion and perspeclive ; among the subjects are hun- 
ting scenes, and the romantick adventures of Kuusrat, 
Surai’n and Fenna’p; also, a bridal procession which, 
being a minute though ridiculous representation of a real 
and interesting ceremony, 1 was induced to copy, and 
would have here given engraved, had not an illuminated 
picture, on the sane subject, of equally minute detail, 
and far superior in exccution, furnished me with the plate 
inserted and explained in another portion of this work. 
On the garden-walls, inside, are figures of kings and queens 
badly depicted in coloured tiles or glazed bricks; but 
several pieces have already fallen out, and none, probably, 
will be visible much longer; for to repair, is a custom 
almost unknown at present in this country. 


Near the Jehén Nemd is a building called Chehel Tan, 
تی)‎ Jee) “the forty bodics or persons.” Auother, the ۶ 
Tan (3 (هفت‎ or “seven persons,” (from the number of holy 
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men there buried), is a summer-house with a garden and 
cypress-trecs. In a room up-stairs, are the portraits of 
Saanr and Ha’r1a; modern pictures, and interesting only 
from the names they bear. It is most probable that they 
are works of mere imagination ; yet in Shirdz, of which 
those poets arc the pride and glory, and where they were 
born and died, some traces of their forms might be 
preserved. Suchas they are, my sketches, accurately made 
from those pictures, and copied in the Miscellaneous Plate, 
annexed to this Volume, (Nos, 1, and 2), may gratify the 
curiosity of some ; but will scarcely correspond to the ideas 
which Europeans would naturally form of personages so 
celebrated(’). A little below the Haft Tan, is a quadrangular 
piece of ground, called the Iufiztah و(حانیه)‎ divided by a 
tange of chambers into two parts; one facing the city, is a 
sinall garden; the other a court in which stands the ''omb of 
HHa’rtz ; defiled however, by the proximity of scveral graves. 
From these, as I fancied, proceeded an offensive smell ; 
but a Persian who accompanied me here one day, signifi- 


و وم مه وم موم ممممممممممم و مممممن نوم ممممو موجن نن‌مممممموه 


Saapt lived above an hundred years, and died in 1292. Ha’riz died in‏ ره 
of the Hijerahk, of of our era 1388; not 1340, us through some mistake‏ ,791 
Kompfer (Amen, Exot, p. 370) aud others have calculated. DowLer Swan,‏ 
however, the Persian Biographer, places the death of HAFIz in 704, (1391). Mr.‏ 
Francklin bas noticed the venerable $aap1’s white beard, and the ample whiskers of‏ 
Hariz. (Tour to Persia, p. 39, Calcutta, 1788). And Mr. Scott Wariug informs‏ 
us that ۲۸۲۲2 was “originally drawn without mustachios; bul some painter taking‏ 
offence at this appearance of wuut of manhood, supplied the defect, aud has‏ “ 
cutirely distigured his couutenunce;” (Tour to Sheeraz, p. 38, Lond, 1807).‏ " 
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cantly pointing to the lazy Dervishes, who generally crowd 
the adjacent recesses, assured me that this bad smell or 
bad-bii. (gy 4), might be rather imputed to the living 
than the dead. ‘The poet’s monument formed of marble, 
delicately clouded, exhibits in admirable sculpture many 
of his own verses; it is about eight feet long, three fect 
and a half broad. Near it, within the walls, are a few 
stately cypresses ; but of those trees so thickly planted 
on the outside, according to Keempfer’s view, taken above 
an hundred years ago, (Ameen. Exot. p. 369), one only 
remains ; this is opposite to the door, and appears in Plate 
XXIV, engraved from a drawing which I made at the 
Jehin Nemd, and which comprehends part of the cily 
and the Pul i Saadi (پل سعدي)‎ or ۴ Bridge of Saudi,” on the 
way leading to that poct’s Tomb. ‘I'he Hufiziah, is built ‘of 
brick ; the wall which encloses the cemctery is ornamented 
on that side next the road with shallow niches, or arches 
filled up; the garden-wall is plain. In a chamber near 
his grave, are preserved the Poet’s collected works or و‎ 
(دیولی)‎ as a cakf (رف)‎ or religious endowment; but the 
volume containing them, however recommended by local 
associations, did not appear to me so valuable as many 
copies which I have elsewhere secn; or as either of two 
{very beautiful), out of five in my own collection. Ido 
not even believe that it is the same book described by 
Pictro della Valle, (who visited tac Tomb of Harzz in 
1622) as well writicn, ornamented with gold, and perfect. 
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The King, he adds, (Sain و دمم‎ had taken and kept 
at that time in his own Library, the autographical 
Divin of Wartz himself, which, according to report, 
had once been deposited where his body lies). But 
we have reason to doubt whether such a literary trea- 
sure ever existed). To Karim Kura’x, خان)‎ wa) 
who died in (the year 1799), having governed Persia 
with wisdom and liberality, the inhabitants of Shirdz 
are indebted not only for the monument which now 
covers the original grave of their favourite poet; but for 
the adjacent garden ; for the Haft Tan; also for the Jehdn 
Nemd, and various other buildings, by the construction of 
which he improved the city and embellished its neigh- 
bourhood. 

PASSO SOS SHOPS SSOSS SO SSSOSOSSSSSOSS POPS IOSSSCOSOOOOOSD 


(*) Si conserva quivi il libro di Hafiz, che lo intitola Diudn, quasi congregatione, 
6 Raccolta, bene scritto, con oro, & intero; ma non é quello che scrisse gid 
«VP Autore di sua mano ; il quale pur, vi era prima per quanto intendo; ma il Ré se 
“Jo prese & hora lo tiene nella sua Libreria.” Viaggi, &e. Lett. 16, (De 27, 
Luglio 1622). 


@) The Odes which Hartz had recited in convivial assemblies, or perhaps (as some 
imagine) on solemn occasions, were not collected during his life-time. The task of 
arruuging his poems, scattered among various friends, if we may believe a Turkish 
commentator, was performed by one person, who disposed them as they now appear 
ia the Divdn. ‘“ Poemata Haphyzi sparsa antea at indigesta collegit atque in Divani 
“ ordinem redegit Seid Kassim Envari.” (See Reviczki’s “Specimen Poeseos Persice,” 
proewm. p. xxix). Or according to another account (p. xxi), by different survivors, 
who had been his auditors. This is confirmed by DowLet SHAH, in his excellent 
Biography of ihe Persian Poets ; 

و بعد از وفات خواجه حافظ معتقدان و مصاحیان اشعار اورا مدون ساختنند 
“and after the death of Kuuayau Hariz, those whe had been his companions and‏ 
disciples, collected and arranged his poems ;” (MS. Lezkirreh (۰‏ “ 
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To those who seek the Musellé, commemorated in that ode 
of Ha‘riz before quoted, (Vol. 1. p. 318), and so beautifully 
paraphrased by Sir William Jones, some walls are shown, 
forming one end of an enclosure; a parallelogram, in length 
about one hundred and eighty feet, and in breadth tforty- 
two, as I judged from measuring by my paces, the founda- 
tion still visible. Of the walls which are standing, the lower 
part is faced with stone; above they are brick; and some of 
the fine cement covered with a dark blue varnish, yet remains. 
A block of marble, well carved in the Arabesque manner, 
and once, perhaps the ornament of an arch, has fallen, 
neglected among heaps of rubbish, on the outside of 
this edifice ; which, we have reason to believe, was both 
spacious and handsome. f delineated its ruins as they appear 
in the Miscel. Plate (No. 3). It is situate not many hundred 
yards from the tomb of Ha‘riz; all the intermediate 
space, and probably a greater extent, belonged to the 
Musella, and this denomination included the cemetery, 
wherein to be interred near the poct’s body, was considered 
by eminent persons, as an honourable privilege(’). 

POPES SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSOS DOS SSOSO PED PG PS POSS SOOPOOP SD 

() Thus a celebrated Peet, Ta’L es «(طالب حاجرمی) 1 ۸ ل‎ who “died about 


“the vear 854, (or of our era 1430), was interred by the side of Kinva’san Ha'r1z, 
“in the Muselle of Shirdz,” 


در حدود سده اربع و خمسین و مانمایه وفات pil‏ پيلوي خواجه bile‏ در مصلي 
شیراز مدفونست 

(MS. Tezkirreh of هون‎ Sua’n). But the 2۵/۵ was an edifice dedicated to 
religious worship, and its cemetery contained the bodies of many distinguished 
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Through this tract run two streams: the Ab-i- Miri مبری)‎ wl) 
and the A’b-i- Rukni (اب رکنی)‎ : these are occasionally turned 
into various channels by the Persians, who, in the manage- 
ment of water, either for domestick purposes, or for the irri- 
gation of their lands, have at all times evinced considerable 
ingenuity. Across the Ruknabéd (or Rukni, as it is 
generally called) 1 often stepped ; but however small, it 
is more famed than many mighty rivers; having con- 
tributed with shfubs, flowers and trees, (of which not 
one vestige can now be found), and the querulous 
nightingale, or budbul (Js), to render this a delightful spot, 
and justify ما‎ in his praise of the Alusella and its 
rosy bowers. The air is said to be peculiarly pure 
and salubrious at this place, which even in its deter- 
riorated condition, is frequented by the meaner citizens 
of Shirdz ; who on summer evenings, come here in parties 
1۵ chat, to smoke, and to eat lettuces dipped in the 
bubbling stream(*). But they rarely permit their wives 


or daughters to participate in these recreations. 
همجمج‎ 


personages, long before Hariz was born; this appears, from various anecdotes in 
the Shirdz Namah, composed, as 1 have reason to believe, about the middle of the 
fourteenth century ; although by Keempfer, one of our best travellers, (Ameenit. Exot, 
p. 391), the author (SHerka ZARKU'B) is styled (in 1686), “ recentissimus.” 


*) و اب Let‏ از قنوات حاسل اید و ببثریین la‏ کاريزي است که رکن الدولت 
حس age Gye‏ ديلمي DAT‏ گرده است و اب کاریز مذکوررا اب رکناباد آویند 


Karizes, (subterraneons‏ هه is supplied with watér by means of Kandts‏ م8 
“conduits, and trenches or artificial water-courses above ground). And the best of‏ 
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Abouta mile from the Hofiziah, is a pleasant garden, now 
fast decaying, called the Dil-gushd ز (دلگشا)‎ near which, 
are the remains of an old caravanserai, sometimes occupied 
by muleteers. A little beyond the garden is an 8 
(عمارت)‎ or edifice, containing the Tomb of Saa‘pi; 
whose voluminous writings in Arabick and Persian, have 
procured him the highest reputation as a poet and a 
pliilosopher. The walls of this building were repaired 
and beautified by the munificent Karin Kua’n ; but 
the tomb bears marks of injury, conspicuous on the side 
exposed to view from the court, as will appear in two 
sketches which I made on the spot (See Plate XXV). One 
represents the tomb only ; this is entirely of stone, exhibiting 
inscriptions cut in large and small characters ; it is, for 
the greater part, open at top, but a board, adapted by 
its shape as a cover, lay near it on the ground. In 
the other is delineated the inner front of the emdret ; 
and Saapr’s tomb is scen as it stands in a vaulted 
recess. A staircase in the middle compartment leads 
to. some chambers above. The entrance to the build- 
ing is by a door-way in the opposite. wall of the 


هه اه مه ججججججججججججممممممممممممممم موم مممممممممم POO‏ ۰ 


« these is the Kariz which RUKN هه‎ DOULET HassAN EBN Beran, a Prince of 
“the Dilemite race, first caused ما‎ be made; and this Kariz is denomivated the 
«water, or stream of Rukn abid:” See the MS. Geographical Khatmah (خاطمه)‎ 
or Appendix, which forms the eighth Volume of MirKHoND’s great work, eutitled 
Rauzet al Sofi. That Prince from whom the stream derives its name, died in 
the year 366, (or of Christ 976), but according to the MS, Shird: Namah, in 363. 
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square, so very low, that in passing through it a person 
of moderate height must stoop almost double; it was so 
contrived that horsemen might not intrude. Near the 
walls, outside, by a descent of many steps, the 
visitor “is conducted to a.small building erected over 
a remarkable fountain or well, abounding with fish; the: 
water is always cool; and delicious, if tasted at an early 
hour, before the people of an adjoining village contamin- 
ate it by their personal ablutions, and by the scourings 
of foul linen. This spot was formerly called Keldt-i-Gdzerdn 
(قلات کازران)‎ in allusion to “ bleacher’s buckets,” used here; 
and Gdzer-géh (6 و(ازر‎ “the washers place ;” but is 
now often dignified with the name of Saadiah ۰(سعدیه)‎ 
Among the fishes I did not remark any of those which, . 
as it was said, some enthusiastick admirers of Saadi 
had decorated with small gold rings ; this, if ever, must 
have been done when to kill such creatures here, was 
reckoned an act of sacrilege which the deceased poet 


would himself punish with sudden death(’). 


PVPS موم موم ممومممجممم‎ VOSS OO 0000000 00040000000 0008 


(*) “ Le commun peuple tient ce poisson consacré a Cheic Sadi, et que si l'on en 
«*prend, le Saint punit de mort subitement les coupables.” (Chardin, Voyage, &e. 
Tome ix. p, 183. Rouen. 1723). “ On n’oseroit y toucher,” says Daulier Deslandes, 
“4 cause qu’ils Yont consacré ۵ Cheik Saadi,”&c. Beautez de la Perse, p.70). See 
also Tavernier (Voy. Liv. V), and other travellers. Yet Chardin by means ofa 
trifling bribe, so contrived that he and his friends the Carmelite Fathers carried off 
on different occasions, “un grand plat” of these consecrated fishes; although an 
unfortunate Armenian, (who must have neglected to bribe), was discovered while 
faking some, severely bastonadoed, and fined an hundred crowns. (Chard T, ix. 183).. 


c 
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. 
- 


To the man who guards the low door and shows the tomb, 
I once applied for information respecting an ancient 
manuscript, containing all the works of Saap1, and sup- 
posed to be preserved here. He produced two volumes, . 
declaring that they were of the real Khat-e-Sheikh (++) 
actually transcribed by the hand of that venerable sage 
himself’). The imposition being immediately detected, he 
swore be sert Ali علی)‎ pw) “by the head of Att,” that they 
had, at least, been copied from the originals. I found them 
however, to be the Bustén, and Gulistén, two only of 
Saapi’s numerous compositions, very badly written, and 
of recent date; such manuscripts as the book-sellers of 
Shirdz and Ispahdn daily offered at inconsiderable prices. 
The guardian of Saap1’s ‘Tomb, was, however, extremely 
civil; and contented with a trifling recompense for his 
trouble, in showing the place, and preparing Calidns, or 
tobacco-pipes for my companions and me.: Belonging to 
his family, as we supposed, were two women, and four: 
or five young girls, who appeared unconstrained and good- 
humoured ; they did not conceal their faces; we thought 
some of them pretty, and all had fine dark eyes. 


The time appointed for our introduction to the Prince, 
{the ‘tenth of April), having arrived, we provided ourselves 
POPC 00000 0000000000000060000900000680000 C060 C OOOO 


By the Persians in general, but particularly by those of Shirdz, Saapt is empha-‏ ری 
tically styled “the Sheikh,” his name being seldom mentioned. Other learned men,‏ 
however, enjoy this title - which is also siven to the chiefs o f tribes. and elders of families,‏ 
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with kapha » slippers of green sdghri, ساغي‎ or shagreen) 
the wooden hecis of which were shod with iron and nearly 
two inches high; we procured also the stockings called 
chakshir, (چاخشور)‎ made of crimson cloth ; and silken garters 
wherewith to fasten them about the knees; such were the onl y 
articles of Persian court-dress that it was thought neces+ 
sary for us to adopt on this occasion. Between eleven 
and twelve o’clock we set out on horse-back, accompanied 
by the Mehmandér Zex1 Kua’x, تصش‎ Hassan Kua’n 
and other noblemen, with their attendants; our own 
military escort, trumpeters, and a multitude of servants ; 
and went in formal procession from the camp ‘to the 
city. We passed through many narrow and filthy streets, 
and the fine bazdér or Market-place of Karim Khan, where 
the people from all quarters had crowded together in 
their best apparel. Having reached the palace we alighted 
at the outer gate, and were led by the proper officers 


through a court Jined with éofangjis (تفنگ ی)‎ or musketeers, 
whose dresses were by no means uniform, to an inner 


square planted with trees, where the Prince was seen, 
sitting in the corner of a tdlér (0), a spacious and lofty 
hall with an open front. At various intervals after we had 
come within his view, until we approached the room in 
which he sat, the inaster of ceremonies stopped us, that 
we might make the due obeisances ; himself each time, 
bowing so profoundly, that his turban almost touched 


the ground. We came at length, into the presence-chamber, 
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having left our slippers outside the ‘door; and seated 
oursélves according to rank, in the cross-legged fashion, on 
nammeds (sas already described in Vol. I. p. 267, as pieces of 
fine, soft felt) laid close to the wall, over the splendid carpet 
of this room. The Ambassador’s place was at, one extre- 
mity of a long rammed which the Prince occupied at the 
other. ‘There was a perfect silence. during some moments: ; 
the Prince then, with a very loud voice, pronounced the 
usual form of welcome, ماو‎ dmedid” ز(خرش امدید)‎ after which 
the Ambassador introduced the English gentlemen, mention- 
ing their respective names and situations in the Embassy. 


As we entered the outer court, I had observed several 
women gazing at us from the roof of some apartments ; 
their number seemed increased when we took. our seats 
in the Divén Khdéuah رادیولن خانه)‎ or hall of audience, and 
above thirty had assembled in a balcony at- the opposite 
end of the square. They were wrapped in. fine white 
Chédrs, (joe, veils or rather shects) ; and even their eyes 
could scarcely be discerned. Some, it was said, belonged 
to the Prince’s establishment, and others to his mother’s, 
the Queen’s. 


Meanwhile, the acting Vazir and other courtiers in their 
robes of ceremony, remained in the open square, without 
any shelter from the meridian sun; standing in most 


respectful attitudes at a little distance. Tie Prince, 
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Ambassador, by addressing a few sentences in his praise; 
to the Vazir, and these were uttered so audibly that 
all present might hear them. The minister replied by a 
repetition. and tenfold exaggeration of the same praises, 


recited like a speech previously learned by: rote. 


While Culiéns (the smoking-pipes already noticed in. 
Vol. I. Appendix), and coffee were presented to us, the 
Prince enquired particularly after the health of his “uncle ;” 

_ 80 he always styled the King of England; and asked the 
Ambassador many questions relative to America, (called by 
the Turkish name of Yangidunia, the “new world”), con- 
cerning which the Persians evince much curiosity, and an 
equal degree of ignorance. He spoke on many subjects ; 
and declared his high opinion of Anu’: Hassan Kua‘n, 
whom he complimented on his conduct as Envoy to our. 
court; but the Kua‘n, who during this interview stood, 
like a statue, near the door, (within the room), had sufficient 
reason, from some late occurrences, to. doubt the sin~ 


cerity of those professions. 


The Prince, Husern Att’ Mirza, appeared to be in 
his twenty-second or twenty-third year ; affable and elegant 
in manners, and extremely handsome; his waist long and 
taper; the girdle being worn very low, according to 


a fashion among the younger Persians ; who in this, as. 
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and other points of dress, have shown that Europeans 
are not the only coxcombs. He was richly decorated 
with pearls; and the ۵420 bands (oy 3) which encir- 
cled his arms, must have been of considerable value, if 
the jewels set in them might be estimated from their size 
and brilliancy, His Calidn was also splendidly ornamented 
with gold and precious stones(*). Near him sat a little 
boy, five or six years old, one of his brothers, who 
behaved with ‘the utmost gravity. Qur visit lasted about 
half an hour; and we, having resumed our slippers 
outside the door, retired, making obelsances whilst within 
the Prince’s view,.at certain intervals, as when we entered. 


There is something in the ceremony of introduction 
at an Eastern Court, that appears theatrical; from the 
magnificence and variety of dresses, and the very form 
of the open-fronted hall generally the scene of action 
with its pillars and the curtain, often hanging in festoons 
above. The Plate (XXVI), engraved from a sketch which 
I made on my return to the camp, and corrected after 
subsequent visits to the palace, will give some idea of our 
interviews with Husern وه‎ Muirga, and with the other 
princes, to whom on various occasions we were presen- 
ج مم و ممم ممجیج ممممم مج مم موم ممممممیم وم مممو موم مممممموه‎ 


(®) It was not :وراه‎ e two or three years since he had received the King’s permission 
to smoke during aud e-:ces of ceremony ; a gentleman of our party, informed me that 
he happened to bea Shirdz when the Royal Firmén (فرمان)‎ arrived which authorized 
Prince HUSEIN ALI to assume publickly this privilege of manhood. 
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ted ; for there was but little difference in ceremonies or in 
the general appearance of the open-fronted halls. It 
may be here observed, that they, like the King their 
father, generally appoint for the reception of Ambassadors, 
such an hour as, according to the season, or the intended 
toom of audience, will best enable them to display in 
full sun-shine, the brilliancy of their jewels; a custom 
which we might trace to very early ages. The title: of 
“bright” or “resplendent,” was added to the name of 
one sovereign, because his regal ornaments glittering 
in the sun’s rays on a solemn festival, (celebrated above 
eight hundred years before our era, as Sir William Jones 
calculates, or above three thousand, as Monsieur Bailly 
imagines), so dazzled the.eycs of all beholders, that they 
scarcely could bear the cffulgence; and some knew not 
which was the Monarch, or which the great luminary 
of رده‎ ‘Thus Theophylact, an Historian who flourished 
CCPC CSO SIS PCRSOLCOPCCO SOC همم موم موم‎ OS 0000080000008 


©) Firpavsi having mentioned the jewels which profusely decorated the throne 
and person of Jemsur'p, during the great festival called Nawriz, compares him 
when seated in royal state 1, ole خورشید تابان‎ sm to the “Sun shining amidst 
the heavens ;” (Shthnimah). The Parst of Surat, who by desire of an English 
gentleman, abridged Firpavust’s great Poem into prose, ascribes the blaze of 
glory that surrounded JEMSHI'D, to divine irradiation. « The light of the Sun and 
“the light of that Monarch appearing in the same place, no person knew which 
“was the sun, or which was JEMsHI'p.” 
افتاب است وان جمشید است‎ ot نور افتاب و نور جمشید یکیا نمودي کسي ندانست يکه‎ 
(MS. Shak Namah Nesr ; Brit. ,مه‎ Hyde, Royal, B. xiv). According to another 
manuscript, the Zein al akhbd;, which in a very curious chapter describes the 
Magian ceremonies and festivals, it was on the Nawriz or vernal equinox that 
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about six centurits vafter Christ, relates that the Persian 
' King Hormispas, sitting on his throne, astonished all 
spectators by the blazing glories of his jewels; and 
King Agrippa was almost regarded as a God, so power- 
fully did his ornamented dress reflect the morning sun- 
beams; as we learn from the Jewish writer, Josephus(’”). 


SSO SFOS OVOOIOCOOSOOPOODOS‏ موم موم موم مرجم من و 


Jemshid, having triumphed over the blacks and the Dives or demons, caused immense 
quantities of jewels obtained as spoils from the enemy, to be piled upon his throne, 
so that all might bebold them. ‘As the sun shone through the windows on those 
«jewels, and the gold, his whole palace was illuminated by their reflected brillianey ; 
“and on this account he was surnamed Sheid, which in the Parsi dialect signifies 
“Splendour,” and the sun for this reason, also, is called Khir sheid; Khir being 
“the solar orb, and Sheid “ bright or splendid.” 


و افتاب از روزن آندر افتاد و بران جوادرو زر وهمه خانه از عکس ان روشن کشت 


بدین سبب اورا شید لقب کردند و شید بپارسي روشذاي بود و انتاب را بدین 
سبب خورشید کونید که حور فرص افتاب باشد و شید روش 

It appears from the MS. Berhan Katteé in (نوروز)‎ that JemsHID desirous of displaying 
his jewels most advantageously, caused his throne to be placed in such a manney 
“facing the East,” مشرق)‎ ceils! (رو‎ that when the rising sun beamed on his splendid 


crown, the multitude exclaimed “ this is the dawn ofa new day.” 


0°) Theopbyl. Simoc. (Lib. 1V,cap. 8). Joseph. Antiq. Jud. (Lib. XTX, cap. 7). 
It appears that Agrippa’s robe produced the effect of jewels; being wholly embroi- 
dered, or interwoven in a wonderful manner with silver, eroAny evdvodpevos e& apyipou 
merounpévgy racay, ws Saupioror ugiy evar Ke. The fluiterers, however, of some 
Kings, wished to persuade them that their splendour was not caused by artificial means, 
but proceeded froma ray of divine light beaming in their eyes, or pervading their 
persons ; a ray too strong for the opticks of common mortals. Several Persian authors 
allude to the “light” which, as KaonpeM1’r, the son of Mi’RKuonp, says in 
both his ‘historical works, نوري آزروي جمشید مپدرخشید‎ “flashed from the face of 
« Jemsu’D;” (See the MSS. Habib al Seir ; اج‎ al Akhbér ). See also what 
more authentick writers have related concerning other Sovereigns, Of Julius Cwsar, 
Dio; of Augustus, Suetonius; and of Attila, Priseus. The “nimbo effulgens” of 
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1 remarked, on our entrance into the Prince’s palace, 
that picture of Rusram (رستم)‎ contending with the Div-i- 
Sefid سفید)‎ yo) or “White Giant,” which an ingenious 
traveller has well described as “done in very lively 
“*colours,”—* the figures are at full length, but ill propor- 
“tioned”(4). [thas not, indeed, any recommendation but the 
subject; which is among the Persians such a favourite as we 
may suppose one of Hercules’s labours to have been among 
the Greeks; it presents itself in many other palaces, and 
the principal buildings of different cities, and in illumin- 
ated picture-manuscripts, particularly the fine copies of 
Frroavsi’s Suan Na’wan("). 


The City of Shirdz seems rapidly hastening to decay, 
and most of its publick structures, once very numerous, 
are in a state of ruin or of neglect. The chief Masjed 
(se) or Mosque, founded by Arapec Sua’n شاه)‎ Sil), 


is a grand edifice, about one hundred and fifty yards 


square ; and has, for above six centuries, borne the name 
PPOSSSLOLP OLE OOS OOPS OV SOOO SOC COO 90000060 0000009008 


(1) “ At the door of the ark is a painting, representing the combat between the 
“celebrated Persian hero Rostum, and Deeb Sifeed, or the White Demon,” &c, 
Francklin’s Tour to Persia, p. 23 Cale. ۰ ۱ 


(?; Most of those pictures that I have seen, nearly agree in the representations of 
Rustam and the Div. What ideas the Persians entertain of their chief hero, and 
his monstrous antagonist, may be ascertained on reference to an engraving, givea 
in the * Oriental Collections, ’ (Vol. U1 p- 53), and taken froma picture in one of my 
illuminated Shih Nimahs ; but it is certain that Rustaw was famous in Romance 
long before the tenth century when رون دح‎ composed this work, See the Appendix, 


D 
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of Masjed-e-naw نوا‎ yx) or the “ New Mosque.” There 
are, as I heard, nearly sixty other places of religious 
worship ; and the late chief ruler, Kari’m Kua’n had 
at the time of his death, almost complcted a capa- 
cious Mosque, embellished, according to report, with a 
tesselated pavement of beautiful marble, besides seventy 
columns of stone; this is the Masjed-e-Vakil. Of the 
madrassehs (مدرسه)‎ OF colleges, comprised within the 
city, and amounting, as some said, to forty ; several are 
totally abandoned, and the others but thinly attended 
by students. One of the most celebrated is the Mad- 
rasseh-i- Khén, containing an hundred and three cells or 
chambers. The Citadel, called the Ark or Areg, و(ارک)‎ 
(a name which may remind us of the latin word ara(’*), 
comprising the palace, Divdn-Khénah, many fountains and 
reservoirs of water (hdwz حوض‎ and barkah &,); and various 
baths; are all memorials of the illustrious Karima ول هلاک‎ 
who exercised the fullest powers of a King, under the 
inferior title of Vakél (وکیل)‎ ‘The Hammdm i Vakil, which 
he constructed near his mosque already mentioned, 
is the finest of sixty or seventy baths frequented by the 
citizens. But the Bazdr erected by him is the glory 


POCSCSCSCOSOCTCOSCOCOSCOLCOCSS 
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(8) That the ancient kings placed their habitation in the arz or citadel for safety, 
we learn from Servius (in Virg. Zn. 1V. 410). “Regium enim fuit tabitare in arcibus 
propter tutelam.” Arg or > (ارک)‎ signifies a small castle constructed within 


a large fortress, باشد که درمیان لعه بزرکف سازند‎ Sek قلعه‎ MS. Berhan Katteg. 
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of Shirdz, and unequalled throughout the empire. It is 
a spacious and lofty street, covered by a handsome 
vaulted roof, and divided, as a Persian assured me, 
into fifteen hundred shops. How much this account 
was exaggerated, I had not patienee to ascertain by 
actual enumeration; but the Bazdr i Vakil (بازار وکیل)‎ is 
a building of considerable extent, and would prove an 


ornament to the capital of any country. 


This City possesses within its precincts the remains 
of an hundred Imdm Zddahs, according to local informa- 
tion; but of those pious Mohammedans, whom many 
here regarded as Saints, whatever opinion others may 
entertain, (See Vol. I. p. 176, 177), the number is reduced 
to sixty, by the more accurate statement of Mrrza 
Jan("). Theirtombs, of which I saw several, were mostly 
small edifices of brick or clay, and of mean appearance. 
Some were surmounted by domes, and two or three 
seemed occupied by dervishes و(زدرویش)‎ or other persons 
engaged in prayer and meditation. A little outside 
the walls are many cemeteries distinguished respectively 
by the names of remarkable personages; most are 


shaded by a few trees; and over or near the principal 


COVSSSESSCOESCCESOSSOEPHOSCOLSOESOCESCOESOOOCO‏ موجن جر نو مه موم موم 


(“) ۷۱۲2۸ رد‎ (le (میرزا‎ or, as generally called, M1RzA Joon, a native of 

Shiraz, and a very ingentou-~ man of letters, resided in that city when we arrived there. 

~ He thence accompanied to Isfahén my friend Captain Lockett, through whose kindness 
1 possess the account’of that journey, written by the Mirza himself. 
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grave, there isa brick building, which forms the takkiah 
(a), a lodging or resting-place for pilgrims. Such 1s 
that called Shdhzddah Mohammed زاده معمد)‎ s\2); another 
is the Shéh Dadi (شاه داي)‎ with a garden, about one mile, 
southward, from the city. This یوگ‎ Da’r was not 
only a saint, (the reader must pardon me for the frequent 
misapplication of a title which should claim our respect) ; 
he was also a poet; according to ۸ Ja’‘n; whose 
manuscript journal notices a. stream of excellent water 
running near the tomb; and opposite to this, he adds, 
is an ample “burial-ground, named Derb-i-Salm, one 
‘of the most ancient spots in the vicinity of Shirdz(**). 


The Khatin-ce-Kydmet (cals (خاتون‎ does not contain 
many relicks of holy men; it is, however, a large 
building, situate towards the south-castern extremity of 
the city; in a place celebrated for good water and 
pure air; the dome is of coloured tile-work, and said 
to be six hundred years old. Near the Hafiziah is a 
considerable edifice, named, from the Imdm Zdadah, who 
reposes in it, Shah Mir Ali Hamzah و(شاه مپر علي حمزه)‎ con- 
spicuous with its glazed cupola. Behind, is another 
Imém Zédah, the Mir Mohammed, ز (میرمعمد)‎ these are 
two of the cemeteries belonging to Shirdz. Not far from 


نم جوم مموو موم جممممه ج و ج مو جممم موم ممو هم 
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MS, Journal of Mrrza Ja‘n. ae‏ 
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them is the Takkiah of Monaumep Raui’m کیمک‎ 
(معید رحیم خان)‎ handsomely built of brick. It derives its 
name from the person whose body it contains ; the son 
of Nari’ Kua‘n ; to this building are annexed a 


bath and a caravanserai, 


Other takkiahs, and graves of pious and leamed men, 
may be seen in this neighbourhood; their number indeed 
is considerable; and Kempfer, no very modern traveller, 
mentions a work describing them, and entitled from its 
subject, Hazdr ve yek mezar, or “The Thousand and One 
Tombs”(*’). But Shirdz will not reward those who seek 
for vestiges of remote antiquity; the boast of an early 
origin is not supported by any monuments; and sober 


COMSOOOOVESCCEESOCO®SOSCTSSCCOSSSCSSEOSSOSOOOOSOO‏ مج 


Multa seges sepulchralium, quz virorum ex omni vo doctissimorum exu-‏ رگ 
هزار و بکب مزار vias condunt, mille et unum recenset anctor Libri qui inseribitur,‏ 
Hasaar we jek mesaar, i.e. mille et unum mausolea,” (Amon. Exot. ۰ 368). A‏ >> 
“thousaud and one” is a favourite number in the East. Olivier, mentions ruins at‏ 
Larenda, near Konieh,(Iconium), called the “thousand and one churches.” Voyages,‏ 
Tome vi. p. 386. (Par. 1807. oct). I saw at Constantiuople, the remarkable cistern‏ 
of ‘a thousand and one pillars” Those delizhtful tales are universally known which‏ 
Galland translated into French,and Dr Scott into English, from different copies of‏ 
all} « the thousand and one nights.”‏ لیله و لیله) the genuine Arabick work, entitled‏ 
(هزاریک روز) On the plan of those tales, a Persian author composed the HazérYek Riz‏ 
or “thousand and one days,” a collection of entertaining stories, of which Petis dela‏ 
Croix, published a French transk:tion, sufficiently accurate, al though differing in‏ 
some proper names from my manuscript containing part of the originatwork. Thus‏ 
(ارویه) the fair Repsrma, of “ Les mille et un jour,” (jour 958), is styled ARUIAH‏ 
or Egypt, not to the “céte des‏ (مصر) ja my copy; and her husband goes to Misr‏ 
“Indes,” as in the printed translation. I have marked some other instances of the‏ 
title “one thousand and-one,” but the notice is misiaid, and they do not at present‏ 
occur to my recollection, as Foe‏ 
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inquiry assigns its foundation to the seventh century of 
our era. That it was built by a cousin of Hesa‘ce 
BEN yusur, we learn from Esnn Haunat; or by a 
brother, as SurikH Zarku’B informs us(”). Whether 
attributed to a brother or a cousin of the tyrant ]1 و(گ) ۶ ده‎ 
the date of its construction seems thus ascertained by 
Hampatian Cazvini(®). ‘One tradition relates that 
ور‎ was originally erected by Tanmuras Di‘vesanp, 
“(the conqueror of Demons), and fell to ruin; there is 
“also a report that in former ages, this territory was 
‘denominated Fars, (or Pars) after the son of Tuu’r, 
“the son of Sa’m (Shem) the son of Noah, on whom 
“be the peace of God! But according to accounts the 
*““most authentick, MonaMMED BEN yYvsuF THAKIFI, 
“the brother of Hesa’sE BEN YUSUF, either founded, or. 
“repaired it in Muselman times; whilst another tradition 


همجمج جوم موم و مج 





(7) Orient. Géogr. of EBN HAUKAL بصن‎ 101( MS. Shiréz Némah of کار واگ‎ 
ZARKU'B ; Sect. 3. 


(*) See an account of this monster's life, compiled and translated from the best 
oriental authorities, bv Major Price, in his excellent work, the “‘ Chronological Retro- 
spect of Mahommedan History.” Vol. I. p, 448. -481. 


od dis nae ALi Yeh pO 

در زمان Gile‏ فارس نام داشته و بفارس بن op‏ بن سام oe‏ علیه السلام 
منسوبست و gel‏ انکه در زمان اسلام #عمد بن پوسف ثقفي برزدر<ماچ بن پوسف 
ساخست يا تجدید عمارنش کرد و بروايئي عمزاده نش »عمد بر قاسم بن آبي حقیل 


تجدید کرد و ار عمارتش سفه اربع و سبعین هعري طالع سنبله 
Ms. Nozhat al Coléb, (Geogr. ch, 12).‏ 
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“ascribes its restoration to the son of Hrsa‘sn’s uncle, 
“* MoHAMMED BEN Ca’sim BEN Apr OXEIL, in the seventy- 
“fourth year of the Hijerah; (A. D. 639), under the 
> propitious sign of the Virgin”(®). 


By مه‎ Cazvi'nr, رتم تما‎ and other 
writers, the name of Shirdz is derived from a son of 
1] ۸ ۱۲11 ۸5, ت۳1‎ mentioned, one of those early Sove- 
reigns, whose history is clouded with fable. But a rare 
Manuscript informs us that the city was called from 
“Shérdz, a word in the old Persick language, signifying: 
‘‘ Lion’s paunch ;” because all the wealth of every town 
“in the same region was transported to Shirdz, and none 
“returned thence to any other place”(?1). 


SHOPS L OPO OSO LODO CSC OL OOCOOS OOO COSS0600000600000808 


That the celestial bodies exercised a powerful influence over human affairs‏ رت 
the ancients appear, almost universally, to have believed. This might be proved by‏ 
a multiplicity of examples ; here [shall only quote Plutarch, who having mentioned‏ 
the month and day when Rome was founded, the planetary conjunction and the‏ 
eclipse which then occurred, and having calcutated the_nativity of Romulus, imme-‏ 
diately adds; ‘for the fortunes of cities as of men, have certain periods regulated‏ 
“from their very beginnings, according to the positions of the stars,” Exet ۸۵‏ 
mdédews TOXNY, woTEP avSpwroU, Kipioy ’sxELY, olovrat Xpovoy, ex ris TPOTNS YEvEecews‏ 
Seopoupevoy. (Plut. in Romulo). The course of this‏ میرم pos ras Twy aorépwy‏ 
work will give me occasion to notice the heavenly signs under which other Persian‏ 
cities were founded ; as they are, with much seeming accuracy, recorded by Eastern‏ 
writers. To describe Virgo, which presided over Shiraz, H AMDALLAK, in the passage‏ 
above quoted, uses (by a Synechdoche), the word Sumbulah, signifying that “ear of‏ 
“corn,” which the Virgin appears to hold, as she is represented in some Eastern‏ 
pictures of the Zodiack.‏ 


)73( و شیراز dal op‏ فرس بعني شکم شیر جیت انک تماست شیرها که 
و oll. Geb‏ است UL‏ انشا. حمله بشیراز خقل می شود و از انعا 
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We learn from Ha’rrz Aru’, that “in the beginning 
“of Islam, or Mohammed’s religion, whilst the Arabian 
>> troops were. fighting at Istakkr (oT Persepolis), their 
“camp covered the spot where Shiraz now  stands”(”). 
“ Waving taken Istakhr,” says another writer, ‘ they 
‘came to this place of encampment, and built the 
“city, which is in extent about one farsang, (or between 
“three and four miles) and. without walls’(®). This account 
was composed in the tenth century of our era; but it 
appears that foitifications were soon after eiected. 
According to Hamparzau, Shirdz became so populous 
during the reign of Azzep- ap pouLan, (who died in the 
year of Christ, 982), that he could not find there sufficient 
room for the accommodation of bis army ; he built there- 
fore in front, a town or village where his troops might be 
quartered, and gave the name of خسر کرد)‎ bs) ۵ 
gird to this place, generally called by the people Suk al 
Emir (سوق المیر)‎ or the “ Prince’s market,” which flourished 
so considerably as to produce an annual revenue of twenty 
thousand dinars, or pieces of gold ; but it is now destroyed. 


«“ Surra’z, until the time of Samsam ap’pouLeEd, son of 
POSS SF SSSSSEDOSSSSSSSSSOSSOSOS OOD هه هه‎ SO SSCS SELSOSOSOSO 


)%( و در ابتدا Bip pad‏ که لشکر عرب با abel‏ جنک میکردند لشگرگاه 


خود بدین موضع ساخته بردند که Vo‏ شیراز اسست . MS. Turikh i Hafiz Abré,‏ 


)*( چون eae‏ را Pia‏ .ی wos‏ در let‏ فرودآمدند ۰ ("کرگاه سانتند و شهري ,\ 
بنیاد نهادند بقدر یک فرسدک فرعی آن وهی سور درآن نمی باشد MS, Stir Beld.‏ 
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(Azzep av’ DoULEH), had been without ramparts. He, to 
“defend the city against enemies, constructed a wall, in cir: 
> cumference twelve thousand five hundred paces”(*’). This, 
according to the same author, was repaired by Suarr 
دورود‎ Maru’, میمود)‎ yi! ز([شرف‎ and some old walls were 
standing in the year 1627, when Sir Thomas Herbert visited 
Shirdz ; these had nearly disappeared in 1665, as Tavernier 
informs us; and we learn from Chardin, that at the time 
of his residence there (1669), the city was no longer sur- 
rounded by walls; these had fallen to decay, although the 
gates remained(®). : 


The present fortifications are modern; Karim Kua’y 
encompassed Shzrdz with towers and walls ; most of these 
were pulled down, and others built by Aca (or Axa) 
Monammep Kna’n (, |b رانا معمد‎ uncle of the king now reign- 
ing; the space inclosed is probably from four to five miles in 
circumference ; but many parts of the city are very scantily 
inhabited ; and I passed one day through the southern quarter 
which seemed to be in a state of absolute depopulation. 
Whatever may be the exaggerated estimate of natives, I am 
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tat. 24‏ : . : 
)*( و شیزازرا تا gles‏ صمصام الدوله بی عضد الدوله بارو نبود او aio ener‏ اعدا 
بارو AMS‏ دورش دوازده هزار و پانصد کامست MS. Nozhat al 0010. Geogr. ch.12,‏ 

(*) See Herbert’s “ Travels,” p. 136, (3d. edit. 1665) Tavernier’s “ Voyages de Perse.” 


Liv. V. chap. 21. Chardin’s “ Voyage en Perse.” Tome IX. p, 175. (Rouen 1723). 
Shirdz was without walls in 1677,_(Fryer’s Trav. p. 248). 


E 
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inclined from my own. observations, confirmed. by the 
opinion of intelligent friends, to rate the number of persons. 
resident within the walls, as under thirty, and perhaps not 
much excceding twenty thousand.. 


_ In the fourteenth century Shirdz had nine gates, of which 

the names are recorded by Hamparuay. Cazvi’nr, who 
then compiled his Geographical Treatise. ‘There were in 
the sixteenth. century, twelve gates according to the Ajaieb. 
at Gheraieb الفرایب)‎ cule)» * manuscript dated 1569. One 
hundred years after, four only remained, which Chardin. 
has enumerated ; and, in 1811, I counted six.. Of these the: 
Derwdzeh Cazeriin, or “Cazerin Gate,” alone retains its 
original appellation ; it is among the nine mentioned by. 
HampantaH; and, before him, was noticed by Saapr in 
one of those poetical compositions, which have exposed the 
memory of that celebrated Philosopher to charges of extreme: 
impurity ; whilst, in honour ef his name, another gate is now 
entided Derwézeh i Saadi.. 


On the road leading from this. gate to his Monument, 
isa bridge called the Puli Saadi «(پل سعدي)‎ which appears 
in the view, (Plate XXIV), built over a Seilaub «(سیاب)‎ oF 
channel, often. nearly destitute of water, but at some 
seasons liable to. considerable inundations from. winter- 
rains, or the dissolution of snow on the neighbouring moun- 
tains; there is also a bridge, erected by Karim Kua’y, 
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over this uncertain stream which runs a few miles towards 
the South-East, and is lost in the salt lake of Mahli ( gale). 
The Rid Khéneh Zangi (رردخانه زنکی)‎ near the Chehel tan, 
is a river-bed, generally dry. ‘he A’b-isRukn-abdd, and 
other little brooks have been already mentioned ; but the 
city is chiefly supplied with water by Candés or subter- 


raneous conduits(*"), ۷ 


The ‘prospect of Shiraz from a rising ground on the 
Isfahan road, is, I believe, the most favourable ; although 
the intermediate space exhibits but faint vestiges of those 
gardens and buildings that once rendered it so rich and 
beautiful a scene, according to the view taken in 1664 by 
Daulier Deslandes, and the reports of other travellers ; and 
we can only trace the multiplicity of cypresses which excited 
their admiration, in the few still preserved near the tombs 
of certain holy men(”). Plate XXVII, engraved after a 


Canét ot Canuét (2158), piural of 5Us.‏ وم 


See the View given by Deslandes in his * Beautez de la Perse.” p. 66. See also‏ رم 
p. 69 wherein he celebrates the number and sige of the cypress trees, «je ne croy pas‏ 
“qu'il y ait lieu au monde ouily ait tant et de si gros eyprez, plantez en belle ordons‏ 
WK) or‏ له اکبر) nance,” &c. His View is taken from the Tang ۶ Allahakbar‏ 
narrow pass of Allak akbar between two hills on the Isfahan road. He has repre-‏ 
sented the arch which Pietro della Valle had noticed before him; “Questo Arco‏ 
“occupa in quel luogo angusto tutta la strada da monte a monte ; Io chiamano per cia‏ 
“Tenghe el Ekbar,” &c. (Letterade 21 di Ottobre 1621). Saant, after along‏ 
absence from lis native city, speaks with rapture of gazing on it once nore from the‏ 
۰ خوشا سپیده ust?‏ باشد asst‏ بینم eminence of Allah akbar. je‏ 


رسیده بر سر اه اکبر شیراز 


eres 74 
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beautiful drawing made by Major D'Arcy, represents 
Shirdz seen from the Takht-i-Cajar; a royal palace which I 
shall again have occasion to notice as it was the Ambassa- 
dor’s residence during a space of nearly three months. There 
is not perhaps, any other spot near Sieréz, where so many 
trees could be comprehended in a view of that city. Those 
in the fore-ground belong to the palace above-mentioned. | 


That some writers ascribe the foundation of Shirdz to 
very ancient times I have already shown, and that their 
assertions are not justified by the evidence of monuments 
now existing within the walls; neither are any described 
as visible there, by Asiaticks or Europeans of respectabilty. 
Even Suerku Zarxu’s, the native historian of this city, 
is not able to trace its origin beyond the seventh century, 
according to a passage before extracted from his Shirdz 
Ndmdh, and another which informs us, that according 
to ancient records, ‘‘Shirdz had been at first, a tract 
“of uneven ground, neglected and uncultivated, where 
“once, every year, the kings and chiefs of Persia were 
“¢ accustomed to assemble ; saying, the Stimaa of Solomon, 
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signifies ‘God is most great,” and may have been derived, as Keempfer imagines, from 
the involuntary exclamation of those who having toiled through sandy deserts, unex- 
pectedly behold from this spot the beauties of Shirdz ; ‘non possunt quin verbis et 
*‘votis tu ۵ Allah ekbar, i-e,” sit laus Deo! erumpant,” (Ameenit. Exot. p. 367). In 
1705 the edifices of Allah akbar had mostly fallen to decay, as appears from a view 
and description given in the “ Voyages de Corneilie Le Brun” p, 294, 301. (Amst. 
1718, folio), 
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“the prophet, (on whom be the peace and blessing of 
“God), was situate here: and this they considered as 
مه‎ auspicious circumstance. The city of Istakhr was 
“then the Royal capital and seat of government in Fars, 
“and until the time of MonamMmep Ben YUSEF,” who, 


as we have seen, founded Shirdz(*). 


Of the Princes anterior to him, the only certain vestiges 
that I could discover in the vicinity, were remains of 
an edifice ; probably the sémaa above noticed; and some 
figures carved in a neighbouring rock ; the representations, 
perhaps, of those illustrious personages, who, as SHEIKH 
Zaxxves has informed us, assembled annually at this tract of 
land. There is a third object well worthy of examination, © 
the castle of Fahender (03), once exceedingly strong, both 
by nature and art; but now in such a state of decay that 
no criterion exists from which its age can be deter= 
mined. It is, if we may credit local. tradition, not 
inferior to the others in antiquity; and, as nearest the 
city, I shall describe it first; proceeding thence in the 
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(8) بدانکه قدما و Gils lel‏ متفق الکلمه اند که شبر شیرار در اوابل 
قطعه زمین بوده بایرو معطل ر سطعي نامستقیم و نا هموار Sle‏ عجم و شهربازان 
ایران زمین هر سال یکنوبت بران قطعه زمین حاضر امدندي و کفتتدي که صومعه 
سلیمان نبي عم دربن cele‏ بوده و انرا بر خود فال «یدانستند و در انوفت 
دارالماک و سریر السلطنة و مقام خلافت در خط نارس شهر ot‏ بوده تا برمان 
معمد بن پوس MS. Shiréz Namah,‏ 
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order of my visits to the Throne of the Mother of Solomon, 
(perhaps the sumaa); and the sculptured rock. 


The castle of Fuhender stands east-ward of Shirdz at 
the distance of about two miles, on a mountain, the 
extreme summit of which was once covered with its 
walls. In coming from the Hafiziah I stopped to sketch 
the distant appearance of this castle, as Le Brun who 
above a century ago, delineated it with much exactness, 
took his view amongst the very ruins. In the annexed 
Plate (XXVIID, I have included (on the left) part of 
the Kuh Gahwéreh Div, (y0 oy 5S) or “ mountain 
of the Demon’s cradle ;” deriving its name from a 
passage cut in the solid stone. Through this passage I 
went two or three times, and observed, in the adjacent 
hills several other shekdf (4), fissures and caverns ; these I 
had not an opportunity of exploring ; but from information 
given by a peasant, it seemed probable that one, at 
least, was artificial. Next in my sketch is seen the building 
which contains the Cabrgah-e-Sheikh, (5 os) or burial- 
place of Saapt; after that is the brick tower of a mill. 
We then perceive the garden Dilgushd (before noticed) 
at the foot of Kuh-e-Fakender, the “ mountain of Fuahender” 
sloping on its southern side into the plain: this, a little 
farther towards the east, is called Derya-i-nemek (Ss (دریا‎ 
or the salt lake,” being often inundated with water, which, 


evaporating, leaves on the earth a strong incrustation 
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of salt. Beyond this plain appear the hills of the Firizabdd 
and Fassa. road; and my view closes on the right with 
an Imdmeddeh or sepulchral monument of some MuselmAén. 


saint whose name I have forgotten.. 


In this aspect, the castle exhibits but one fragment,. 
apparently insulated ; part of a tower, by the country people, 
styled the mindreh .(مناره)‎ Having ascended the rock, (and. 
to climb it in any direction is a task of difficulty) 
1 found much of the ancient walls yet remaining in various 
masses of excellent masonry, which filled the natural 
chasms and inequalities of the mountain; crowning. its 
summit and defending its. sides with. ramparts. almost 
impregnable, and extending above a mile. The mortar 
used in their construction is so indurated by time, that a 
Piece could not be separated without considerable violence 


from the stones which it cemented together. 


The castle was supplied with water by two wells,. 
cut into the rock ; one is smail; the other very large at 
its mouth, and as far downwards as the eye can reach.. 
Strangers who visit it are surprised at the noise occasioned 
by any hard substance in descending ; these sounds are 
so often repeated that the ear does not easily ascertain the. 
moment of their cessation. his well has long been an object 
of curiusity to the inhabitants. of Shirdz, several thousands 


visiting it every year when they eome for reereation to. 
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the garden of Dilgushad below it, or to perform. their 
devotions at the neighbouring Tomb of Saapr. Few 
leave it without having thrown in, at least, one stone, 
and some, as I witnessed, throw in a dozen; such pro- 
bably has been the custom since the castle fell into 
decay many centuries ago ; and as the city was in former 
times much wore populous than it is at present, and 
the number of visitors consequently greater, an old 
Persian thought himself justified in assuring me, that the 
well was without bottom ; > otherwise,” said he, “ it must, 
long since, have been completely filled with stones.” 
According ‘to Chardin, it was unfathomable ; but Le Brun 
found it ‘to be 420 feet in depth; and Mirza ga’n still 
less; his notice of it is comprised in the following 
words; “‘ many persons are of opinion that this well was 
“the work of Demons (or Genii) because the artists 
“have perforated the rock until they reached water at 
“a depth of about one hundred and fifty zeraas’®). 
Mirza Ja’n styles it chah e calaa e Bander or the “ well 
of the castle of Bander,’ and so it is denominated by 
many peasants; by others Vander and Fander ; Chardin 
writes Fendar, and Le Brun Fandus. But the orthography 
of this name is fixed, and the history of the fortress 
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)°( بسياري میکوبند که انرا دیوساخقه است.زیرا که سنک را تراشیده است تا . 


MS. Journal, ذرع عمق آن میشود‎ ele انکه باب رسانیده است و قریب +4 یکصد د‎ 
The Arabick word dera:, (pronotfnced by Persians zeraa), signifies a measure 
pea Link tik: tek neat 6 bee io Bens decd ec 
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‘given in the following translation which I have made from 
a rare work; and shall here present to the reader as 
ذکر قلعه فیندر‎ 
“An Account of the Castle of” 
FAHEN DER ;” 
extracted from the Persian manuscript entitled 
Shirdz ۰ 


“It is related by the. authors of ancient chronicles, 
“that in former times Fahender was one of the most 
“considerable castles of Fars, and occupied by the 
“sovereigns ofthat country. before: the foundation of its 
“capital, Shirdz;in that impregnable fortress they were 
“always sccure. There is a tradition that Fanunver was 
“one of the brothers of SHapu’r Duv‘tecrar the son 
۶و‎ Horuuz; and that having fled from the presence 
“of his brother, he came with a numerous army into. the 
“region of Shiraz; there, below the temple or chapel 
‘of Solomon (on whom be the blessing of God '), he 
“was joined by several of the Sassanian family who were 
“in a state of rebellion, and the inhabitants of Fars 
‘submitted to him with humility and: obedience. By 
“ FPanENDER’s arrangements, the -castle was supplied 
“with water, and he constructed there some edifices, 
“with fortifications, and the place has since been distin- 
“guished by his name. Tradition also informs us that 


“when Sarirv‘tan had murdered in one day his own 
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“father Parvi’z and his seventcen brothers and neph- 
“ ews); YezprsERD, then an infant in his fourth year, was 
“saved by his nurse who fled and brought him to Fars; 
“and it is said that he continued in the castle of ۵ 
“two years and a half; and having afterwards assumed 
“the Royal authority, he sent to this place, that they 
“might be safely preserved, the crown of No’sHIRVA‘N, 
“various jewels, and rich treasures ; and he caused a 
“ deep excavation, a pit or well, to be made, and therein 
“he buricd and concealed those treasures, which, as 
“many persons say, were discovered in the time of 
“ AzzED AD’ DOULEU into whose hands they fell ; whilst 
“others are of opinion that they still remain there with 
“a talisman constructed over them; so that it is not 
> possible to find the means of drawing forth those treasures. 
“According to some, it has been proved by historians 
“in their chronicles, that after Saap weExKa‘s had taken 
“Cadesia and directed his course towards the territory 
“of Fars, Yezprserp the son of Parviz was at Nohavand, 
“and commanded that the crown of Kesri (NusHIRVA‘N) 
‘‘and the several treasures buried in the castle of 
“ Fahender, should be removed, and deposited in trust 
«with the Khéedn, the Emperor of Chin, or Tartary. After 
“the extinction of the Royal Persian dynasty, those 
‘treasures and the crown remained in Chin. These 
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() This circumstance occurred in the year of Christ 627. 
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“circumstances are said to have happened during the 
“ Khalifat of Oruman{®); and it is related that when 
‘*the Muselman armies had become powerful in the land of. 
“ Fars, and their dominion over it confirmed, they took 
“*the castle of Fahender which they reduced to ruin, and: 
“it remained in decay until the time of Ema’p ap’ 
“pouLrH, who ordered his people to seek the fountain- 
“head whence YrezprserD had derived water for the 
“castle; and he endeavoured to render the supply more 
“abundant. YrazDreserRD, as we learn, had formed over 
“the well in this castle a dome or cupola with three 
“hundred and sixty windows, the light of which was every 
‘morning at sun-rise reflected ; and he constructed (an 
“‘edifice) resembling a place of religious retirement or of 
“worship, and it was held in great esteem by the devout. 
“But on the promulgation of Islém (or the Mohammedan 
“‘faith) the castle, having been ruined, Ema’p av’ توص‎ 
“rebuilt it after another manner; and again it sunk into 
“decay, until Agu GHa’nEM theson of AzzED AD’ DOULEH 
“being desirous of improving the castle, caused a villa 
“which his father had constructed outside the Salm Gate 
* C(Derwazeh Salm of Shiréz) to be pulled down and the 
“wood, iron and other inaterials to be transferred from 
“that spot to the castle, where he rebuilt, with them, the 
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@) To the name of this Khalifah, in onecopy of the Shiréz Namah, 1 find attached 
a violent Arabick imprecation; (Ged (علپه‎ » may the curse of God fall upon him.” 
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“villa or summer-house ¢alled the Kiishk of Ema‘p 
““aD’DOULEH and rendered it a very pleasant place. 
“There, within the fortress, Anu Gua’neM for some time 
“resided; and it was highly ornamented, and flourished 
“exceedingly. And many historians declare that the trea- 
“sures and arms of the ancient Persian kings, with money 
“of various kinds, and jewels accumulated during the govern- 
“ment of the Buiah family, had been hoarded up and 
> guarded there; that some fell into the hands of the Sejjékian 


“Princes ; and that others remain in the castle of Fahender 
“unto this day”(*). 


Such is the historical foundation of an opinion generally 
prevalent, that the subterranean recesses of this deserted 
edifice are still replete with riches. The talisman has not been 
forgotten ; and tradition adds another guardian to the 
precious deposit; a dragon or winged serpent; this sits 
for ever brooding over the treasures which it cannot enjoy; 
greedy of gold, like those fabled griffons that contended 
with the ancient Arimaspians(*). Precaution more than 


تحص صصصصه هم صصصهضص مضه هه صص هه هه هه و مضه هه هه هه هه و هه POS‏ 
Shiréz Némah. See the original Persian of this extract in the Appendix.‏ 225 


Arimaspi‏ “ رم 





quibus assidué bellum ésse circa metalla cum gryphis, ferarum 
“volucri genere quale vulgo traditur, eruente ex cuniculis aurum, mira cupiditate et 
> feris custodientibus, et Arimaspis rapientibus ;” &c. Plin. Nat. Hist. (Lib. vii. c. 2). 
On this subject Pliny refers to Herodotus, and Aristeas; what ideas the Greeks formed 
of those imaginary monsters, we learn fiom paintings on ancient vases; (See 
“ Antiquités Etrusqaes,” &c. par D'Hancarville, Tome II. p. 127. pl. 48. (Oct. 
Paris, 1787), Miilin’s “ Mouumens Inedits,” Tome Ll. pl. xvi. p. 129, and simifar 
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common, would certainly be necessary to save such 
inestimable wealth from the avarice or curiosity of those, 
who, during various revolutions of government and chances 
of war, have, in a long succession of ages, possessed the 
castle(*). An intelligent Persian with whom I conversed 
at Shirdz, thought it most probable that some treasures 
of this place (for others might still remain) had been 
discovered in the tenth century by AzzEp AD’ DOULEH, 
through the means of a soldier and a girl, concerning whom 
he referred me to an anecdote related by Mirxuonp(™). 


اج وج مج میج من و موم مج وج مج نج نم و منم من ون SPOS‏ 


works. I shall examiue, on a future occasion, how far those figures correspond to the 
Persian ideas of dragons and serpents; the 4 آزدها)‎ ) and mér (مار)‎ which, as various 
poets relate, are constant guardians of every subterraneous ganje { JS) or treasure. I 
shall here only observe that if the azhdehé does not, in every respect, resemble the 
griffons which Ctesias describes as ۴ four-footed birds,” (ypomes " opvea rerpdmoda) و‎ 
the Persian mér, at least, may be supposed the same as that serpent which guards the 
golden fruit, (as it appears on a Greek vase) in the gardens of the Hesperides, (See 
the “Antiq: Etrusq :” above quoted, Tome IV, pl. 13. p. 165). In Persian however, 
asin other languages, there is a frequent confusion between the dragon and serpent. 
Both furnish a subject which cannot be discussed within the limits of a note. 


in the fourteenth century.‏ (شاه One of these was ٩8۸۲ 0۸ (gls*‏ رن 
MIRKHOND felating ae history of this sovereign, thus mentions Fahender ;‏ 


و شاه زاده از ابا بشیر شیراز خرامید و درییاونات شاه ما بان بمعاصره قلعه فهندر 
مشغول بود و GS)‏ ان قلعه از امپات قلاع let‏ بل از معظمات بقاع جبانست 
«And the Prince proceeded from that place to the city of Shirdz, and at this time the‏ 
Sultén was engaged in besieging the castle of Fahender ; and truly that castle is‏ « 


‘not only one of the most ancient (the parent) castles of Jrdén or Persia; but also one 
“‘of the most considerable edifices in the world.” (MS. Rauzet al Saffi, Vol. IV). 


(*) On the authority of a work entitled Tarikh Kavémi توامي)‎ 2), MiIRKHOND 
informs us (in his MS, Rauzet al Saffé, Vol. IV), that a damsel belonging to the haram 
of AzzED AD’ DOULEH had formed a clandestine intimacy with one of that prince's 
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Of the well and its mysteries, very extraordinary and 
incredible stories are related; according to more authentick 
reports, however, it is said to have been ascertained 
en actual examination, (though not without much personal 
danger and even the loss of lives) that lateral ramifications 
extend through the excavated rock to a considerable. 
distance, terminating in chambers, or sinking abruptly 
into profound abysses, which, at least within the memory- 
of man, no person has ventured to explore(**). There are. 
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soldiers. This man having pursued a fox to his hiding-place, discovered a fissure 
in the ground, from which, by several steps, he descended into.a chamber “ wherein. 
“ he beheld an hundred jars or urns full of gold and jewels.” 


LN oy‏ خانه صد خم مملو از زر و جواهر دید 
For some time he observed secrecy respecting his good ee and used the-wealth‏ 
with discretion; but once, in a moment of intoxication, boasted of the immense trea-‏ 
sures that he possessed ; and the damsel revealed every circumstance to AzzED AD’‏ 
DOULEH, having received his ring as a pledge of forgiveness for her violation of the‏ 
haram. The Prince obtained the treasures, bestowed part on the soldier, and gave‏ 
him the damsel as a wife.‏ 


(*) From a note made at Shiréz and hitherto mislaid, it appears that Mr. Morier’s 
English servant ascertained the well of Fahender to be three hundred and fifty yards. 
deep. I found it the haunt of pigeons, as when visited in 1664 by Daulier Deslandes, 
who heard that it had formerly been the custom to throw iu here women guilty of infi- 
delity towards their husbands. “On nous dit qu’ autrefois on y jettoit les femmes adul- 
teres; les pigeons و‎ nichent 3 present dedans.” (Beautez de la Perse. p.'71). According to 
Tavernier (Voyages, Liv. v); the fellow traveller of Deslandes; the wells were half-filled 
with stones cast in by visitors; but several Persians assured me that subterraneous currents 
prevented those stones from settling at the bottom. In my remarks on the Caspian 
Sea I shall notice the opinion of some (and among them an ingenious European) that its 
waters work a passage under ground even to the Persian Gulf; whilst a celebrated 
English Philosopher assigns evaporation as a sufficient cause, why the basin of that 


wonderful lake, which receives many vast rivers, yet has not one visible outlet, should 
never overflow. 
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certain spots of the mountain, two or three hundred yards 
from this well, where the foot treading without any violent 
effort, produces sounds which seem to indicate vaults or 
hollows immediately beneath ; yet here the surface appears 
to be of the original unbroken stone. These sounds I parti- 
cularly remarked among the foundations of some walls 
which could not have occasioned them; it was in that 
quarter of the castle, where kingJ emsu1’p, as one tradition 
relates, constructed a palace; and where, according to the 
loose chronology of my guide, that monarch’s treasures 
were concealed, ‘three, four, or perhaps five thousand 
“years ago.” Although few branches of oriental Arche- 
ology, furnish more curious anecdotes than the subject 
of Treasures, as might be demonstrated by a heap of 
extracts now before me ; (some of which, on another 
occasion, shall be offered to antiquarian readers) ; I must 
not here digress from the castle uf Fuheader; but shall 
recall my reader’s attention to that passage of the Shirdz 
Namah, (quoted in p. 35), which mentions an edifice with 
three hundred and sixty windows ; admitting each succes- 
sive day, the sun’s morning light. 'That it was erected for 
the purposes of Astronomy, I am inclined to believe, 
whatever opinion concerning its utility, may be formed by 
European professors of that science. We find structures 
which to me appear almost similar, in countries very widely 
separated ; in ancient Egypt, if we are not deceived by an 
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eminent Arabian author(”); and, according to a rare and 
excellent Persian work, in Ghéir or Ghaur, a district of 
Zabelistén, on the Eastern confines of Persia; near the 
great range of mountains, called by our classick Geogra- 


phers, Paropamisus(*). 
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who about four centuries ago, described the berba of Dendera asa‏ رامع رتم 
wonderful edifice, with one-liundred and eighty windows ; through one of which, says‏ 
he, the sun enters each day successively until he arrives at the last : then retracing his‏ 
course, he finishes at that window where he began.“ Du nombre des berba est celui de‏ 
Dendera, qui est un edifice merveilleux ; il a 180 fenétres ; chaque jour le soleil y pene-‏ “ 
tre par une de ces fenétres; et le lendemain par la fenétre suivante, jusqu’a ce qu'il soit‏ * 
parvenu a la derniere; alors il retourne en sens contraire jusqu’ a celle par laquelle‏ > 
avoit commence.” See M. de Sacy’s translation of MAK R121, in his “ Observations‏ از 
sur le Nom des Pyramides;” p. 35, (originally published in the Magazin Encycloped-‏ 
ique, 2 Miscellany of considerable merit). Mr. Hamilton noticed in the Temple at‏ 
Dendera (the ancient Tentyra) a multiplicity of astronomical representations covering‏ 
the walls and ceilings of several apartments; “these rooms’’ he adds, “have been lighted‏ 
small perpendicular holes cut in the ceiling; and, where it was possible to‏ و 
«introduce them, by oblique ones in the sides. These holes are very small on the‏ 
“outside and gradually diverge for the purpose of dispersing the light over the‏ 
“apartment ; on occasion they might be closed with stone stoppers.” Aigyptiaca.‏ 
p. 197. To the account of Dendera in this. valuable work, 2 future reference‏ 
must be made,‏ 


The Persian work to which I allude is the MS. Tebkat Nasri, composed in the‏ رن 
thirteenth century by Menua’se Sera’sx. This writer mentions a prince (who‏ 
the‏ (امیر عباس) appears to have been nearly his contemporary) the EM1'R ABBA'S‏ 
or Ghaurian dynasty, and describes him.as eminently skilled in astronomy‏ (غور) Ghir‏ 
“He caused a lofty edifice,” says the historian, ۴ to be constructed‏ ۰(در علم نجوم) 
“ona risiug gréund ; with twelve towers; and in each he formed thirty windows ; six‏ 
towers were on the North and East, and six on the West and South. Each tower‏ “« 
«was painted to represent one of the Zodiacal signs ; and he so contrived, that the‏ 
sun should enter each day. at one of the windows ; and having ascertained at which‏ « 
window its dawa appeared, he knew in what degree and in what heavenly mansion‏ « 
«the sum was on that day.” ۱ ۰‏ 
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Proceeding from the castle of Fahender about three miles 
eastward, the traveller discovers on a rising ground some 
ruins of-an edifice, from thirty to forty feet square ; generally 
called Mdder-i-Suleimdn (مادر سلیمان)‎ “the Mother of So- 
lomon.” The principal objects are three portals, eleven or 
twelve feet high ; the two upright pilasters of each, which 
form the door-way, support a block of marble, seven or 
eight feet long, laid on them horizontally. Whoever has 
studied in the plates of Chardin, Le Brun, or Niebuhr, the 
style of Persepolitan architecture and sculpture, must at once 
recognise it in the portals and human figures, rather larger 
than the natural size, which they exhibit on the inside ; and, 
among the walls now reduced almost to the foundation, are 
many stones covered with devices, of which the exact counter- 
parts may be seen at Persepolis ; two of the least injured I 
sketched on the spot, and have represented in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, (Nos.4. and .رک‎ When compared with the monu- 
ments of that ancient capital, they seem not only coeval, 
but formed of the same marble, and as if carved by the 
same chisel. ‘They had been cleared from rubbish during 
the late researches of two gentlemen belonging to our 
embassy, the result of whose labours with other circum- 
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برچ شمالي و شرقي و شش برج غربي و جنوبي و هر برجي بر صورت برجي از ذاک 
بنکاشت و وضع انچنان کرد که هر روزخورشید از یک درنچه هست آن دربچه که 
مطلع او بودي دريافتي چنائچه اورا معلوم بودي که انروز افتاب در کدام درجه و 
از piss‏ برچجست 
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stances, would justify a strong suspicion that the reliefs 
did not occupy the situation for which they had been at 
first designed, but had been brought from other structures; 
since pieces evidently belonging to different sculptures: 
and therefore not exactly fitting, had been arranged together 
by the builder of this edifice ; he had also placed fragments 
with carved figures inthe very foundation ; and even the com- 
ponent members of the portals were not united with that 
symmetry which an original architect would probably 
have bestowed on them. The dislocation of some parts 
may, perhaps, be attributed to earthquakes ; but accident 
can scarcely have occasioned the juxta-position of certain 
masses, .which appear to retain the situation assigned 
-on the first construction of this edifice(**). 


To transport from Persepolis, (a distance of between 
‘thirty and forty. miles), so many, and such large masses 
of marble, was indisputably a work of considerable labour, 
and, therefore, why any of the carved and ornamented 
pieces should have been concealed in the foundation, 
where rude and common stories which might be found 


on the spot would serve as well, seems extraordinary 
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Niebuhr scarcely daubted that the sculptured stanes of this ruin had been‏ رم 
brought from €heklmindr, or Persepolis; and he remarks that they are here as ill-placed‏ 
as the ancient columns found in modern Egyptian buildings; “ Aussi n’y a til presque‏ 
«pas de doute, qu’ils ne soyent apportés icy de Tschél minar ;-mais ils sout icy aussi‏ 
mal placés, que les colonnes des anciens Egyptiens dans les batimens des nouveaux.”‏ « 
Vovases &c. Tome Il. p. 136. (Amst. 1780).‏ 
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and unaccountable. I do not think it probable that the: 
Muselm4n princes, who have ruled this country for nearly 
twelve centuries, would undertake such a task as the 
removal و‎ their religious prejudices rather teaching them 
to destroy than to preserve the sculptured monuments 
of those, whom they detested as infidels, and stigma- 
tized as idolaters(*). To earlier ages, then, we may assign the 
transfer from Persepolis of the principal materials that 
constituted this edifice. It is clear that those who bestowed 
much labour in removing tlie sculptures, must have 
regarded them with respect or admiration; and we are 
authorized to suppose. that such pieces only were buried: 
in the foundation, as had suffered accidental injury, and 
were deeined unworthy of’ a conspicuous place; yet 
some that I remarked might still have served as orna- 
ments. In other countries the works of ancient sculptors 


have been often confounded with base materials, in 
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(%) Niebuhr mentioas part of a column visible, near Shiréz, on-a spot where some 
Mohammedan had construct-d a palace, of which, in that traveller's time, no other 
vestige remained ; this fragment, he suspected, had been brought from Persepolis, it 
being of black and hard marble, like the monuments of that place, whilst the rock 
near Shirdz, is of a softer and whilish stone. ‘* On diroit qu’il 1A cherché a Tschit 
> Minir, car il est du méme marbre dur et noir dont sont faites les ruines de Per- 
> sepolis ; au fieu que le rocher prés de Schiras est une pierre blanche et pas dure.” 
(Voyage, &c. p. 136. Amst. 1780). The Mohammedan may not have entertained 
any reizious scruples respecting a mere coluun; but it seems probable that he 
only brought the fragment from Mader-i-Suleimén, (within three or tour miles); and 
not directly from Persepolis, distant between thirty and forty. i found, and have kept, 
part of the-cap or coronet ofa figure perfcetly agreeing both in stone and sculpuure,, 
with one which f procured at Persepolis, and shall deiineate in my account of that piace. 
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walls and foundations; but for these instances of 


misapplication, it is, perhaps, in our power to account("). 


Among the Persians these venerable ruins are known by 
various names ; all however, connecting them with Solomon; 
they were his “Chapel,” or his “ Monastery,” or “ Temple,” 
as aman of letters at Shirdz informed me ; and, as we have 
learned from Suerk# Zarxv’s, in a passage above-quoted ; 
they are also called the Mosque or Temple of that royal pro- 
phet’s mother ( Masjed-i-Mader-i-Suleimdn) ; or her Throne 
(Takht-t-mader-i-Suleimadn), or simply Mader-i-Suleimén, 
اج ارام و جح من نا و و نم وم‎ POSES نج‎ 


We know that beautiful remains of sculptured marbles, daily found by the‏ ری 
Turks in those classick regions over which they have unfortunately been too long‏ 
allowed to tyrannise; are frequently used in the construction of mean dwelling-‏ 
houses, or stables ; the stone being often placed ina wall with the device or inscription‏ 
inwaids. But the natural taste of a ‘Turk seems such as would induce him to prize‏ 
more highly the earthen-ware bowl of a tobacco-pipe, not worth two paras ; than the‏ 
finest vase of Greek or Etruscan pottery. The ‘lurks besides, are Mohammedans ;‏ 
and, as they have always been, and most probably ever will be, rather more than.‏ 
semi-barbarians. It is also well known that the foundation of Pompey’s or Diocle-‏ 
tian's pillar at Alexandria, is partly composed of sculptured stones, once, we may‏ 
believe, the sacred ornaments, or records of some temple; but those whe employed‏ 
them, (undoubtedly Greeks or Romans), were not impressed with any veneration for‏ 
the Hieroglyphicks of ancient Egypt. ‘In ages still earlier we find that the Athenians‏ 
confounded sculptured marb'es, so.-e taken even from sepulchral monuments, with‏ 
stones of every kind in the walls of their city. But Thucydides, who relates this cir-‏ 
cumstance, (Lib. 1 cap. 93), likewise explains the necessity which prompted those‏ 
citizens to raise the walls in so expeditious a manner, that publick and private‏ 
buildings were demolished to promote the work ; and all the inhabitants, without‏ 
exception of women and children, contributed their share of actual labour.—‏ 
۵0و Kat avrovs Kal -yuvaicas cal racdas,‏ رباع( Tetyigsey 88 révras mavdnpet rous ‘ev 7H}‏ 
Eorae es ۲۵ Epyorem‏ موه phre Snpociou owodopiparas, oSev tis‏ تماق pévous phre‏ 


(Thuc. Lib. 1۰ 6۰ 903. 
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‘the mother of رگ خجمصمامگ‎ Two buildings which have. 
been assigned to Bathsheba, are briefly described by an 
ingenious traveller of the seventeenth century; one, called 
the “Tomb of Solomon’s mother,” (an extraordinary 
building which I shall hereafter notice), situate not very 
far from the ancient Persepolis; the other her “ Tempie,”’ 
near Shiraz; with figures supposed by him to represent 
sacrifices ; ‘‘but in truth,” adds he, “those monuments 


‘‘are both of an antiquity exceeding all. tradition”(*’). 


In other places of this country, tradition معط‎ likewise 
affixed to various edifices the name of that Jewish 


monarch; who, in a very extraordinary manner, as I shall 
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(*) Inthe name Masjed i Mader i Suleimén, the first word (sm) must not ۰ 
confounded (as we sometimes find it) with mashehd (مشهد)‎ the bu rial-place of illus-. 
trious persons, more particularly religious martyrs. I shall have occasion to notice 
the supposed mashehd of Bathshvba in a subsequent chapter. The Temple or Masjed 
of Solomon’s mother (near Shiréz رز‎ ic dolineated by Keempfer (Amonnit. Exot. Pp. 355); 
also by Le Brun, (Voyages, p. 299, Amst. 1718), who believed the figure carved on 
each pilaster to be a representation “ de femme grande comme nature.” ‘To “ne it seems 
that he and others have heen, in this respect, mistaken ; among the sculptured figures 
here and at the Takht i Jemshid of Persepolis, could not discover one unequivocally 
feminine; and I doubt whether in all Persia the figure of a woman appears on any great 
monument oldec than the third century; in my opinion, However, those which we find 
on some small antiques, particularly on cylindrical gems, may be regarded as coeval . 


with Persepolis, or perhaps with Babylon. 


(*) “ Perstat circa antiquam Persepolim sepulchrum ingentibus saxis construc 
“tum; tu... fauum circa Sirazium figuris sacrificiorum ceelatum ; illud sepulchrum 
“ Matris Sslomonis; hoc temp:um matris Salomonis vocint; sed revera utriusque. 
“monumenti antiquitas omnem superat traditionem.” (P. Angel. Gazophyl. ۰ 
۰ 365). have quoted the Latin column as being more full than the Italian, French 


or Persian, 
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hereafter more particularly observe, has been confounded 
by the Persians with their celebrated Jemsui’p. To whom- 
soever we may ascribe this building, it affords an inter- 
esting subject of investigation, which should not be restricted 
to the square itself; for in the adjacent grounds now 
uncultivated, sufficient proofs of former habitation may 
be found ; vestiges of ancient walls extend above a mile ; 
and on the left, not far from the three door-ways, are 
ruins of a castle. Among the sculptured fragments I 
could not discover inscriptions of any kind, but it is 
probable that future researches may bring some to light; 
a subterraneous chamber, also may perhaps be found, 
although my inquiries after it were unsuccessful ; subsequent 
information induces me to believe, that it is very near 
the square edifice; I was misled and sought it among - 


the natural caverns of some neighbouring hills. 


The next object of. antiquarian curiosity is about one 
mile and a half from this; but in age and’ character 
altogether different. It consists of three compartments. 
or tablets cut in the face of a solid rock, below which 
ruos a delightful stream of the most pure and excellent 
water, abounding with fish. In each compartment is 
represented a man; the largest contains also the figure of 
awoinan. ‘To an eye conversant with their gems and medals, 
it is evident that the men, at least, are of the Sassanian 


family ; and [ do not hesitate to pronounce that the middle 
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compartment exhibits the form of VaRaHra’n; one of 
five kings bearing the same denomination, which the Greek 
and Latin writers express by رفظ اههد‎ Vararangs, 
Bararanes, and Varamus; the modern Persians by 
Banra’u (ee). Of those kings the first ascended the throne 
in the year of Christ 274; and the last terminated his 
reign and his life in the year 441, having governed longer 
and with more celebrity than any of those preceding. To 
him, therefore, we may, perhaps justly, assign this sculp- 
tured figure, representing a stately and handsome personage 
with the globular crown and winged tiara, visible on the 
medals which 'I-deciphered and described in a former 
work, and which in Pah/avi characters offer on both sides 
the name of Varaura‘n. Four letters of this name (as 
they seem to be), are found on the rock in an imperfect 


inscription, discernible near the Monarch’s right knee(*), 
CPSU COCL SLO LECOCOCOSECODESSCOSC CEC OSE DOSEO DOD رم‎ 


(“) On reference to an article in the Appendix of Volume I, (explaining the medals 
engraved in Plate XX1); some observatiuns will be found relative tv those wings, 
which, proceeding from the lower part of his crown, distinguish VARAuRA‘N, or 
BauRa’M from other Persian kings who adopted ornaments or symbols of the same 
kind. Wings so placed, besides other circumstances of resemblance, identify the 
personage represented om the rock near Shirdz, (See Plate XXIX), with him whose 
head appears on various medals bearing the name of VARAHRA’N, and which, as in 
a former work, (“Observations on some Medals and Gems,” &). 1 would assign to 
Bawra’n the fifth; or with his usual surname BaHRA’M GU'R کور)‎ oe). This 
Monarch, much. celebrated in real history, and still more in romance, has already 
been mentioned with his lovely bride SePinu’p, (See Vol. ۰ p. 139). We find on 
several medals a Queen as the companion of BaHRA’M. (See Vol. ۰ Append. and 
Pi. ۶۲, also the « Observations,” &c, above-quoted, ۳ 7); but he appears alone 
in his compartment on the sculptured rock. The letters near his knee seem the. 
first four of his name, ۰ 
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Whilst my. companion, Major D’Arcy, was engaged in 
making views of general scenery, I delineated the rock with 
the tablets and figures which they contain ; and have pre- 
sented, in Plate XXIX, a copy of my sketch; as the 
little engraving published by Daulier, appears to have 
been executed from memory not the most faithful; and 
even Kempfer and Le Brun in the drawings of this mo- 
nument which they have given, by no means display their 
usual accuracy ; indeed the drawings are at variance not 
only with the object itself, but with their descriptions of it(*). 


I climbed up, not without difficulty, into the largest 
compartment, to trace more exactly than a person could 
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The lady appears in Daulier Deslandes’s view standing on the wrong side;‏ رم 
her companion in the same compartment is, consequently, misplaced. The two‏ 
kings in separate compartments look both in the same direction. (See * Beautez de‏ 
“la Perse,” p. 60). Kzempfer's view exhibits the lady as offering something, nearly‏ 
globular, to the king, who, in his description, offers her a flower ; he has caricatured‏ 
the middle figure (BAHRA’M’s), and totally omitted the wing, so conspicuous on his‏ 
crown. (Amenit. Exot. p, 363). This wing is likewise omitted by Le Brun, who‏ 
has reduced the lady’s figure to a child’s size, without any feminine contour, which‏ 
the original exhibits in an eminent degree ; (Voyages, &c. p. 299. Amst. 1718). He‏ 
mentions three figures in the first compartment, (p. 300), yet has delineated but‏ 
two. It is however, probable that in the time of those travellers, several trees, which‏ 
uo longer exist, rendered the view of this monument difficult and obscure. Taver-‏ 
nier mentions a fig-tree that partly concealed it; (Voyages, Liv. V); and Thevenot‏ 
(who travelled with him and Daulier Destandes) says that it was known to few‏ 
persons, being nearly surrounded by marshes and covered with trees. (Voyages,‏ 
Tome IV. p. 498, Amst. 1727). Chardin’s very brief description induces me to‏ 
suspect that it was borrowed from some Persian ; he magnifies the sculptured figures‏ 
to thirteen or fourteen feet in height; but does net expressly say that he examined‏ 
Tome IX, p, 185. Rouen. 1723).‏ .نگ them himself ; (Voyages,‏ 
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from below, four lines of a Pahlavi inscription, cub on 
the surface of the stone between the Prince and Queen ; 
for such we may suppose the female, as she wears a 
royal fillet or tiara of which the ends are conspicuous 
behind her head. Although assisted by Major D'Arcy. 
in impressing every form of the letters on paper slightly 
wetted for the purpose, and applied to the very stoéne, 
so much effaced and corroded was the inscription that I 
cannot lay asatisfactory imitation of it before the reader. مر‎ 
Queen’s figure possesses some degree of feminine elegance(*); 
her flowing drapery is light and managed with ease; her 
face, however, has been completely and wilfully destroyed, 
and one arm is considerably injured ; the other she extends 
to receive from the Monarch a flower, or some ornament 
resembling a lotos, which he presents to her with the right 
hand ; his left rests on the handle of his sword; he is of 
alarge and robust form, and wears a kind of shoe or slipper, 
which seems, like the modern kafsh, to cover the fore part, 
only, of the foot; but the border of his lower garment may have 
deceived me. Banra'm occupies, as already-mentiened, 
the middle compartment; and in the third, we behold 
another Prince whose left leg projects from the rock in a 
style of very bold relief; he, also, holds his sword with the 
POSSCOSHP SPOS OSE SOOO OOOO S OSS CO COO O06 06606000500 وه و و‎ 


Ofour old travellers, Kampferalone does justice to the Queen in his description;‏ رش 
which but ill accords with the rude engraving placed before it. “Hac venusta hue‏ 
mane stature feemina,” &c. (Ameénit. Exot. p. 363).‏ 


۵ BA 
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left hand. Those figures are all equal, in height and 
proportions, to full grown persons; very tall and large 
but not absolutely gigantick; and in execution they scarcely 
yield to the monuments at Shapir ; the swords are 
straight, as in other sculptures and on medals of the 
Sassanian dynasty. 


I did not find that those remains were immediately 
known by the appellation of But Khanch, (ete) which 
they bore in Chardin’s time; it signifies the “house of 
idols,” and is vulgarly applied, even with less propricty 
than in this instance, to several monuments of antiquity. 
Very general also, is the term Kademgah ر(قدمکاه)‎ the “ footstep 
* or vestige,” by which Daulier Deslandes, Thevenot, and 
Le Brun have described them; for the Muselndn Persians 
often bestow that name on various spots where the saints 
and prophets whom they venerate, have (although long since 
dead) condescendingly revealed themselves to the gaze of 
pious mortals. Kempfer informs us that this place was 
called Bermeh delek, from the stream and chasm in the 
mountain; and a native of Shirdz who attended me there, 
styled it the chashmeh-t-sulatein (چشه سلاطین)‎ or “ fountain 
“of the Kings;’ but a traveller will be directed, with 
the greatest certainty, to the rock of Banra’M, should 
he inquire for the Nakhsh--Rustam, (نقش رسنم)‎ or “ repre- 
* sentation of the hero Rustam,” a name absurdly but not 


peculiarly given to some ancient monuments near Perse- . 
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polis; T have found many other sculptures bearing the 


same denomination. 


On the twelfth of April, I accompanied Lady Ouseley 
to the city; it having been appointed that she. should 
then visit the Queen, Prince Husein Att’s mother. The 
Mehmdndar, and Asu’t Hassan ره یرک‎ Lieutenant George 
Willock, and Mr, Shayp, were of our party; with some 
Indian Dragoons and Persian servants. Lady Ouscley and 
her daughter went in the palunkin; the two English maids 
in a cajévah. We had scarcely set out from the camp 
when a Persian Nobleman splendidly dressed, and mounted 
ona fine Arabian horse, introduced Aca Jauurr, chief 
officer of the Queen’s householg, a young African black ; 
one of those here generally called Habs§i (حبشي)‎ or “Abys~ 
“‘sinians کر‎ and educated from infancy fox, the superintend- 
ance of Eastern Harams, where they are regarded, and 
probably despised, almost as women, by the beautiful Geor- 
gians(”). He was of an ugly but animated countenance and 
apparently good-natured; he too, rode a spirited charger 
sumptuously caparisoned ; his robes were very magnificent, 
and he wore, in his girdle, a dagger of which the 


handle was studded with diamonds, emeralds and rubies. . 
SOOOSA SODSOTS FOCSOOOOSS FSS همجمج وج وج مرج‎ 


to readers of‏ هط was surprised to find that the fair Circassians, .o‏ 1 بق) 
romances composed in Burope, were seldom mentioned by the Per-ians, who‏ 
include them uuder the 1 ore general appellation of Georgians, To scy that a‏ 
Persian lady resembles a Gurji (ues) or Georgian, is one of the highest compli-‏ 
meuts to ler beauty. The Aerams, however, contain many lovely Circassians,‏ 
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We proceeded to the areg or citadel, and were admit- 
ted into the outer-court of the palace; here Aca Javuer 
left us; Mr. Sharp and I alighted from our horses and 
attended Lady Ouseley, who .was carried in the palankin 
along gloomy passages; until, at the foot of some stairs, 
near a dark arched-way, several -persons (whether male 
or female I cannot exactly tell) opposed our progress, 
and appeared astonished at finding that men had advan- 
ced so far. I retired to the outer cout with Mr. Sharp, 
and the Indian palankén bearers ; and Lady Ouseley (as she 
mentioned on her return) was conducted by Aca JatHen 
through various apartments, and at length introduced to 
the Queen, who received her most graciously ; seemed 
much pleased that she remarked the King’s portrait: 
and delighted with the unembarrassed air and elegant 
playfulness of her little daughter Janie. A chair had becn 
provided for Lady Ouseley; the Queen, supported by 
cushions, sat in the usual manner, on a nammed or carpet 
of soft felt, spread on the floor; her ample trowsers or 
drawers, (2irjdmah وازیرجامه‎ were so stiffened with jewels 
and enibroidery, that she could scarcely move her legs ; 
her feet were just visible, and her slippers appeared to 
be encrusted over with pearls. Her daughter, a princess 
of sixteen or seventecn years, and very handsome, according 
to Lady Ouseley’s description, was also sitting; but ten 
or twelve young women, supposed to be the Prince’s 


wives, stood, during this interview, in silent and respectful 
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attendance. Meanwhile, the English maids were مایم‎ 
tained in another chamber; their delicacy, however, was 
a little offended at the manner in which some of the 
Queen’s ladies endeavoured to gratify their curiosity respect- 


ing different articles of European dress. 


_At this time the Mehmdnddr having consigned Mr. 
Wikock, Mr. Sharp and me to some officers of the Prince’s 
establishment ; we were ushered gnto an open-fronted room, 
where (after Caledns and coffee) we partook of a collation, 
which might be styled a dinner; for besides abundance 
of cakes, swectmeats and fruits, it comprised lamb and 
fowls, prepared in various forms of cookery, and exceed- 
ingly palatable, as 1 thought, although not accustomed to 
the sauce gencrally added by Pergians to their meat ; a 
mixture of sweet, acid and unctuous ingredients. ‘This 
Tepast was served in large trays, laid on the carpet of 
the room, cach tray containing several fine china bowls and 
dishes : from these each person helped himself, his hand 
supplying the place of knives, forks and plates ; the only 
spoons were those (made of box or pear-tree wood), out 
of which we drank delicious sherbet of rose-water cooled with 
ice. A késhik (5,48) or spoon of this kind, is represented 
in the Miscellaneous Plate, (No. 6). 


Lady Ouseley having taken leave of the Queen after a 
visit ef above half an hour, came into the outer square 
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where we joined her.” Isaw, under a gate-way here, two 
sons of the Prince, with their attendants ; the infants were 
dressed in every respect like men. 


Aca Javuner returned. with us to the camp; he said 
that the Queen regretted much ‘the mutual ignorance of ~ 
each other’s language which hindered‘her frem expreSsing 
many kind offers of” service, to Lady” Ouseley ; whose “ad- 
vanced pregnancy rendered the Queen desirous that she 
should become her guest. But this favour was dechned ; 
as, whilst enjoying it, Lady Orwscley myst have dispensed 
with the visits of her surgeon; and relinquished even 
the societysof her husband. Other friendly wishes AGA 
JAUHER “communicated to the Ambassador ; and: paid 
img a visit on his way back to the city. He was highly 
gratified at the sight of some drawings and prints which 
1 had brought from England ; inquiring into every mi- 
nute particular ; and making on each, most extraordinary 
remarks. He, like many Persians, considered our hadf-length 
and ¢htce-quarter length portraits as uunaturally detective ; 
and always proposed the addition 6f arms and legs as 
a great improvement, especially in the represeutations 
of handsome women(“). 

همجمج مهم رم وم موم مممممممومجممه Peeeseeeeoeoeos cou‏ 


\meng my coloured prints he was most pleased with a likeness of the beautiful‏ رقم 
Mrs. Whitmore ; this he requested permission to showrat the palace; where it remained‏ 


several days, an object, of admiratiun lo the Prince, as AGA JAUGER assured me, 
= 
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that’ the Queer regretted “much “the mutual ignofance of * 
each other’s language w hich hindered*her frem expreSsing 
many kind offers of "service, to Lady*Ouseley : w hese “ad; 
vanced pregnancy rendered the Queen desirous that shé 
should becomé her guest. But this favour was declined ; 
as, whilst enjoying it» Lady Ouseley myst have dispensed 
with the visits"6f ‘her surgeon ; ;- and relinquished even: 
the. societysof her ‘usbandy Other friendly wishes Aca 
Jiuner™ “cottiiunicated to the Ambassador ; and: paid* 
m¢ a visit on his way sack to the city. He was highly 
gratified at the sight of some drawings . and prints which 
1 had.brought from England ; inquiring into every mi- 
nute particular ; and making on each, most extraordinary 
remarks. He, like many Persians, considered our half-length 
and tifree-quarter. length portraits as unnaturally defective ; 
and always “proposed the addition 6f arms and legs as 
a great ee especially in the representations 
of handsome women(*). 
جوجمووججم میم ممپمممم مجمی نمی بممم میم یمین‎ neces 


Among my. coloured prints hg, was most pleased with a likeness of the beautiful‏ ( جع 
Mrs. Whitmore ? this he requested permission to shoWat the palace; where it remained‏ 


several days, an object, of admiration to the Prince, as AGA JAUHER assured me. 
. 
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- On the thirteenth, our Mehmandar, Zexr. Kua‘n, came 
to the camp at an early hour that he might attend us 
on a visit to the acting minister, Mirza Zetn Au 
Apevein. .He had brought with him a boy celebrated 
as the finest singer of Shirdz, who entertained ‘us while 
waiting for the Ambassador in his state-tent, with a 


display of most uncommon vocal powers... .‘The tune 


was’ pleasing although sung in the loudest pitch ; that 


the tremulous inflexions; of ;voice in tones so strained 
could’ not have been produced; without considerable 
exertion, was evident from the agitation of. the singer’s, 
throat and breast; and there seemed to be a trill or a 
shake on almost every note. The words alluded to the 
unfortunate loves of Lartiand Masnu‘y; a favourite subject 
of Eastern Romance, the more affecting because. founded 
on real fact(*’). During this performance, Zex1 ۵۲ 
appeared charmed; he sat with his eyes closed, both 


hands placed in his girdle ; and he waved his body from 


side to side, expressing his delight at certain ‘cadences 7 


۰ 1 
OOD‏ یرومم موم نو وم DOSS FOSS‏ 


are styled by Sir William Jones, “the‏ (لیلی و #جنون) Masnu’x‏ اه ناهن ری 

* Romeo and Juliet of the East.” (Asiat. Res. Vol. I. p. 46, oct. 1801); and Mr. 

D' Israeli, in the advertisement to his admirable “Romance,” founded on their story, 

justly says that it “is as popular in the East as the loves of Abelard and Eloisa, or 
“those of Petrarch and Laura, are in the West.” I heard at Shirdz that the Larut 

MAJNu'N was sung generally in the Makém Baghdédi (سقام بغدادي)‎ or Baghdad 

-measure, a very soft and plaintive strain. Inthe future work already announced, (See 
Vol. I. p. 245), I shall notice the various makdms and perdahs (برده)‎ into which 
the Persians arrange their musick ; giving, like the Greeks, to many modes and subdivi- 
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by involuntary exclamations, bah! bah! barek Allah!(?°). We 
accompanied the Ambassador to Mirza اه‎ at 
ABEDEIN’s house, and were received in a handsome 
room open towards the court; we sat, as usual on such 
occasions, cross-legged; and were treated with Caledns, 
coffee, sweet-meats, iced rose-water in which sugar had 
been dissolved, and other kinds of sherbet. Here, amongst 
many persons of distinction, was Yusef’ Beg, (Sy ey) 
very splendid in his dress, and considered by the young 
Persians as a perfect model of fashion ; his sash was low 
and rather loosely tied, yet his waist was contracted to 
a narrow compass ; his cap was never seen ina perpendicular 
situation on his head; it inclined either to the left or 
the right, or was pushed backwards with a careless air- 
He had been, until within three or four years, a youth 
of remarkable beauty, and a favourite companion of the 
Prince. There was, also present a man’ extremely cor- 
pulent, whose sister had the honour (or misfortune) of 
being reckoned among the Princc’s wives. This bulky 
personage complained that he had lost a great portion of 
his fat and suffered in health ; since, obedient to the priest 
or Muld, he had abstained from wine during the last three 
years. He now solicited medical advice, and was muclz 


pleased when Mr. Sharp recommended his favourite bever- 
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These are equivalent, as expressions of applause or approbation,‏ به 4 ail AS‏ و 
to our borrowed bravo! ~‏ 
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age, which, after some affectation of religious scruples, he 
determined to resume immediately, the Ambassador having 
charged himself with all responsibility for the sin. We 
afterwards found that there were many: Persians, besides 
this fat nobleman, who would prefer, not only the excellent 
wines of Shirdz, both white and red, but even the vilest 
arrack, (3+), that fiery spirit distilled from dates or raisins, 
to the most delicious pomegranate, orange or willow-sherbet, 
fragrant from an infusion of rose-water, and cooled with 
ice. I take this opportunity of observing that throughout 
almost every part of their country, and during all seasons, 
the Persians contrive to preserve ice in places called 
Fakh-chal, (S> 2). The use of snow or ice is a natural 
and obvious luxury, in which they have probably indulged 
from the earliest ages(*'). 

ی 


That the ancient Grecks cooled their wine, (or water), with snow, sufficiently‏ رن 

appears from various passages quoted by Athenus, (Lib. ID) ; especially some 
lines of Strattis سب‎ 

Owov yap mé ww our av es 

Astaro Seppdv, adda ۳۵۵۵ rovvarridy 

Yoxdpevor 'ev rw gpéapri, xedve pepeypevor. 
It was, perhaps, wine so cooled that proved fatal to Hephestion at Ecbatana, the 
present Hamadan, in Persia; for Plutarch (in Alex.) styles the large drinking-vessel, 
yuxrijpa péyav; and that Hephestion’s beloved master, Alexander, indulged in the 
same luxury, we learn from Chares, according to whom the Macedonian hero caused 
thirty trenches or excavations to be filled with stow and covered so as to preserve 
ita long time. (See Athen. Lib, I). Pliny ascribes to Nero a refined method of 
cooling water insnow. > Neronis principis inventum est decoquere aquam, vitroque 
“demissam in nives refrigerare. Ita voluptas frigoris contingit sine vitiis nivis.” 
(Nat. Hist. Lib. XXXI, cap. 3). 
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After this visit I went to see the manufactory of 
fire-arms at the house of Badr (,.); famous throughout 
Persia for his skill in imitating the guns and_ pistols 
made by our most excellent European artists. Some of 
the fowling-pieces which he had just finished, bore every 
appearance of admirable English workmanship. But 
his ingenuity only served to impoverish him; for he was 
chiefly employed by the very great men, whose orders he 
dared not refuse, yet from whom he found it difficult to 


obtain, and impossible to enforce, payment. 


The Ambassador now began to apprehend that his 
residence at Shirdz, would, probably, by a combination 
of various circumstances, be protracted much longer 
than he wished or had expected; within less than three 
or four weeks, the many hundred mules and camels, 
requisite for the removal of baggage, and the march of 
the Embassy, could not be provided ; and several of the 
most heavy and unwieldy packages, containing presents 
of considerable value, had not yet passed the mountains 
between Bushehr and Shirdz. It was, besides, absolutely 
necessary that the Ambassador shouid here await the 
arrival of a Mehmdanddér, appointed by the king himselt; 
and, as a mark of particular honour, selected from among 
the four Vazirs, or great ministers of state. He therefore 
resolved to occupy a summer-palace, which had been 
repeatedly offered by the Prince for his accommodation. 
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This was the Takht-i-Cajar, (تت قاجار)‎ the “ throne, or seat, 
“of the Cajurs,” erected by Acua (or Axa) Monauuen 
Kua’y, uncle of the present monarch, and chief of the 


Cajar tribe(®). 


It is situate about one mile and a quarter in a Northern 
direction from the city, (and one mile Westward from 
the Jehén Nemé), on a terrace or platform cut from a 
tock at the foot of a mountain ; behind it is a court 
enclosed with lofty walls, and containing a hawz or reservoir 
of water, with a few trecs and flowers ; in front below 
the terrace is another hawz, so large as to claim the 
title of deridcheh (دریاچه)‎ a “little sea,” or “lake ;” with a 
well-planted garden covering several acres. The super- 
structure comprises one spacious and handsome room, 
open at the front, unless when shaded by a canvass 
curtain, occasionally let down as in our theatres; at each 
side are two or three small chambers, richly gilt and 
painted in compartments representing scenes from various 
popular romances, hunting-parties and Arabesques; the 


upper rooms are small and inconvenient; the ascent to 


مج همم مهم موم ممممم موم موم موم مج وج مور موجن هه هه 


(*) This tyrant’s name was almost universally pronounced AA MAnAMMeD, the 
title Agha (KI), or Aka و(اقا)‎ as the North-Eastern tribes write it, losing in familiar 
conversation the gh or k ; the aa having an accent like @ in our words almond, or 
archer, The Cajars have been distinguished during several generations among the 
tribes of Mazenderan, the ancient Hyrcania, But cannot trace them farther back 
than the year 906 (of the Hejrah) ه‎ of our era 1500; when Pi'rt Bee Casar 
) (پيري بیک قاجار‎ appears in the MS. Tarikh Aulum Arai, (Vol, I). 
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them being by stair-cases extremely narrow, with steps 
eighteen or twenty inches high. A little sketch of the 
Takht-i-Cajar is given in the Miscellancous Plate, (No. 7). 
On the fourteenth of April the Ambassador removed his 
family to this palace, near the garden of which the 
other English gentlemen pitched their tents at the same 
time ; and they assembled at, his table in the great room 
every morning and evening. It appears to me that 
the Takht-i-Cajar, occupies exactly the site of that edifice 
which Niebuhr describes as ruined in his time; the 
only vestige then visible being part of a column already 
mentioned, (See p. 43; note 40). Above this palace 
stands a Tomb wherein reposes ‘the mountain-saint Bana 
160*101 (_2§ b\); it is situate in a pleasant spot, and 
much frequented by the profligate young men of Shirdz, 
who repair thither to indulge, not only in the innocent 
pleasures of musick (which we often heard from our tents 
during the night) but in wine; and, according to every 


report, in debauchery the most gross and disgusting(*). 


Apu’t Hassan Kua‘n, meanwhile, had made the Haf- 
ماد‎ his manzel (Qjie), or place of temporary abode. ‘To 
POSS اج ج جح مج اج مج جنر اصصص هه همم ممم م مسر‎ 


The Tomb of BABA Ku'nr is thus noticed by Niebuhr, (Voyage, Tome 11, ۰‏ رم 
Amst. 1780). > Un peu plus haut sur la montagne, on trouve te tombeau d'un‏ ,186 
“pretendu saint Babe Quée, que les Mahometans vont visiter trés souvent.” From‏ 
the Ms Shiréz Namah 1 learn that the full name of this yr efenda saint was SHRiKH‏ 
شیر yl‏ عبد all‏ *عمد LY‏ کوهی Apu’ ABD ALLAN MowamMep Baga Ko ur,‏ 
of the Christran era. ۹‏ اقلا and that he died in the year 442, corresponding to‏ 
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some reports which reached us on eur landing at Bushehr, 
mentioning the death of his only child, a boy nearly 
four years old, we had not given credit; as letters from 
his wife and various friends were silent respecting that 
event. But the Khan, conversing this day with Aca Jau- 
HER, had noticed the Queen’s friendly conduct towards 
Lady Ouseley. ‘ Yes,” replied the African, > she treated 
“her as a daughter, and she was equally kind to your 
“wife when lately here in a state of affliction.” ک‎ What 
“ cause of affliction had my wife?” inquired the Khén with 
eagerness and anxicty. ‘ She was then lamenting the 


, 


“death of your son ;” answered Aca’ Jauner. Intelli- 
gence of that misfortune had been hitherto withheld by 
order of the king from Apu’ Hassan, who, on this 
sudden communication was overwhelmed with grief. The 
Ambassador went next morning in a private manner, to 
soothe him by condolence; رصم‎ Kua’n, who bad come 
with the same amicable design, was sitting beside him 
and thus offerred consolation. ‘* Why dost thou weep, 
my friend ?” said he ; “ hadst thou lost a father, a mother 
“or a brother, lamentation might be excuseable ; this is 
“a Joss thou canst easily supply; have not six of my sons 
“‘and daughters died within the space of as many days, 
“yet what man can declare that he has seen me shed 
“one tear on that eccasion?’ ‘This however, was an 
affectation of insensibility, or rather a boast of resignation ; 


few possessed more good-nature, more warm or social 
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feelings than Zex1 Kua’s ; he was habitually chearful, but 
had mourned for his children with real sorrow, of which 


he endeavoured to repress every outward appearance. 


As it was determined that the Embassy should remain 
a few weeks longer at Shiraz, I solicited and obtained 
through the Ambassador’s influence, permission from 
Prince Huszrn Aut to visit several towns of the province 
under his jurisdiction, but little known to Europeans. It 
hhad been one object of my studies during many ycars, 
to compare the history of Alexander, as recorded by 
Greek and Latin writers, with the numerous anecdotes 
concerning that conqueror, found in Oriental manuscripts 
hitherto untranslated. On the subject of those events 
which rendered the Macedonian hero master of their 
country, it was not unreasonable to expect, that some 
interesting traditions might be still preserved among the 
Persians ; and if these traditions appear different in many 
respects from the narratives of our historians, we must 
recollect that the Greeks disagree in reporting even the 
transactions of that chief which they had themselves 
personally witnessed; a discordance sufficiently noticed 


and censured by Strabo and Arrian(*). 
POSS FF06660600FFSSSSSSSSSOSSSSOSPOSSOSOSSEOEPOOCHOOD 


(*) See particularly (near the beginning) Strabo’s fifteenth book,—KaSdrep o- 
مهس عنظ‎ ovyxaracrpepapenot وج‎ Aciay, add exdgros exdorw ravavria dyer TOANGKIS. 
And the Proemium to Arrian’s History of Alexander's Expedition: —addo, سیم‎ 54 
ahAa مه‎ Adelévdpou aréypatay, ovd’ corey مت‎ orou mAcloves, ’h همه‎ ‘es 
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The collation of those Eastern anecdotes with the 
classical accounts, afforded such a multiplicity of materials 
as filed a bulky Volume; and this 1 had prepared for 
publication at the time when Mirza تفش‎ Hassan’s 
unexpected arrival in England induced our sovereign to 
to appoint Sir Gore Ouseley his representative at the 
Persian court ; a circumstance which caused the suspension 
of that work, but enabled me in various instances to correct 
its errors, by giving me an opportunity of actually tracing 
the footsteps of Alexander. 


I withheld likewise from the press a Latin Essay of 
which the notice was published in March, 1810(*), 
declaring some doubts which had arisen in my mind 
respecting the Tomb of Cyrus at Pasagarda or Parsagada. 
In hopes of removing these doubts by important discoveries 
at the place supposed to occupy the site of that ancient 
and imperial city, 1 glaaly availed myself of the Prince’s 
rakm و(رقم)‎ a written order, authorizing me to visit Fussa, 
۰ مه موجه موم مممم مممموه مم وج موم موه موم مج وم ومیه بو مموه‎ 


(* To the Classical Journal, No. I, which announced my intended ‘History of 
* Alexander,” and Fasciculus of Latin Essays, among which were 

1: Antiquis-ima Persaram et Chaldeorum Scriptura, ex Marmoribus Persepolitanis, 
lateribus Buby'onicis, gemmis, telesmatibus, aliisque monumentis ilustrata. 

11. De Cyri سره‎ Pasagardas Seputero Dissertati» et Dubia. 

[۱۱ Nova luterpretativ nonnullorum Herodoti, Xenophentis et Arriani locorum. 

IV. De Cambysis Historia C-mjectura, 

V. De Origine Gentium, et Nuachidarum Historia tractatus, ex codice vetusto et 
rarissimo Persicé manuscripto desumptus. 

Vi. Numismatica Persica. 

Vil. De linen4 Pahtavin-a nm: 
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(or Passa); to extend my researches as far as Davrab-gird, 
nearly on the borders of Kirmdn; and to return by 
way of Persepolis, now called the Takht-i-Jemshid or 
«<< Jemsur’p’s Throne.” It commanded all magistrates of 
the towns and villages through which I might pass, to 
furnish the necessary provisions and accommodation for 
myself, my servants, horses and mules ; a Mehméandér, 
also, was directed to attend me with some armed mien, 
to ensure personal safety, and guard a stranger from 
insult in certain parts of the country, where European 


travellers had been scarcely ever seen. 


CUAPTER VIIL 





From Shiréz to Fassa and Dérdéb. 








O* the nineteenth of April, soon after five o'clock in 

the morning, I set out from our camp near Shirdz. 
The Mehmdndér, Su1'a Kua’n Bec ,(شیرخان بیک)‎ a shrewd 
and active young man, but of unpolished manners and 
perfectly illiterate, was accompanied by three horsemen, 
each loaded with many powder-horns of various sizes, bags 
of bullets, a long and very heavy match-lock musket, anda 
sword ; there was, also,a person who conducted the Mehmén- 
dar’s baggage. I had my peish khidmet, or “ valet de chambre,” 
my jeludér or groom, anda kdterji (تانرجي)‎ or muleteer, 
besides Acua Monammen, the Naib (نایب)‎ or deputy Ferdsh 
Bashi, (See Vol. I. p. 246), with whose services the Ambassa- 
dor dispensed that he might attend me on this expedition ; 
as he had been already several times at Fassa and 


K 
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Dirdb-gird, and professed to be acquainted with every 
turn of the road, knowing it, according to his own 
expression, sang besang, (Xi Siw) “ from one stone to ano- 


ther.” The party consisted of nine Persians and myself. 


We passed by the Musellé and close to the city wall, 
leaving the Saadi Gate ( Derwazeh-i-Saadi) on the right 
and the bridge (.Pul-i-Saadi) on our left. We then procee ied 
through a plain on which are scattered several mud-walled 
villages, forming part of the district or Belukadt calied. 
Shubazar ز (بلرکات شوبازار)‎ of those villages the Dhey Vaztrabad 
(دهي وزيراباد)‎ appeared to. be the principal ; it may be reckoned 
two farsangs from Shirdz or about seven miles. Having 
advanced another farsang we came to the Rahddri of Pul-i- 
Fussa (پل فسا)‎ ۲ the Fassa bridge; a single house or station for 
a guard at the foot of a small hill: here the road to 
Firdzabéd (نیروزاباد)‎ turns off on the right. The ingenious 
Kwempfer, deceived perhaps by the name, thought it 
probable that this Pul-i-Fassa might be the remains of 
Fassa or Passa, the city of Pasagarda, founded by Cyrus ; but 
his conjecture wants the support of existing monuments ; I 
could not perceive, nor could the people on the spot 
indicate, any vestiges of antiquity(*). 
موه م میم موم وم وموم موب‎ eeee eee esse ees eee oe 


Hane pontem, qui Sjiraso tribus parasangis distat, conjicio reliquias esse urbis,‏ رن 
quam Qu. Curtius Pasagardum vocat, Cyro conditam, cujus interitus Sjiraso incre-‏ “ 
mentum dedisse potait.” (Kempf. Amoxnit. Exot. ۰ 365). But the bridges in Persia;‏ + 
like the gates ۵۶ cities, are often named from the chief places tow ards which they lead.‏ 
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Having crossed near this a broad stream so deep that 
some of the smaller horses were lifted by it off the 
bottom, we halted a few moments at another guard-house, 
called the Rukdari Barmeh-i-Shar (راحداري برمه شور)‎ from a 
deep pool of brackish water, said to abound in Sag-i-tb 
سک اب)‎ water-dogs) or otters; this place is three farsangs 
and a half from Shirdz, and equally distant from ۰ 
On our left, as we procecded, was that extensive plain, 
which in winter becomes the Derya-i-Nemek (دربا تمک)‎ 
or “lake of salt;” on our right were the Kuh Carabagh 
(قرء_تراباغ)‎ or mountains of Carabdgh; to the foot of these 
at certain seasons the water of the salt lake approaches ; 
when about twenty miles from Shiréz, we passed ۵0 
handsome (بی)‎ Bann trees ; some Jliéts were sleeping in 
their shade; here we began to discern water spread over 
the plain which had hitherto been dry and covered with 
a whitish, sandy salt; and, were a painter’s imagination 
to supply with ‘trees judiciously disposed, the lofty, rugged 
and barren hills which surrounded it, the view would 
afford scenery that might be termed picturesque. I made 
at this place,-a sketch comprehending . the Kéh Gurikiuah 
کرعتم)‎ +6), an extraordinary mountain on which are said to be 
ancient ruins; probably one of those castles, which have 
been already described as once very numcrous in Fars ; 
(See Vol. I. p. 266). The middle of my longest sketch 
given in Plate XXX, is occupied by this mountain, which 
derives the name of gurikhiah, from its insulated appear- 
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ance, as having escaped from the other hills. The 
solitary cypress of Mahlé at last appeared; conspicuous 
from a distance of five or six miles; and we reached 
that village a little before noon. 


The Caravanserai was more commodious than could 
have been expected from the mean appearance of the 
neighbouring habitations, and their squalid tenants. Its 
best. chamber, a vaulted recess of bare brick walls and 
an earthen floor, without one article of furniture, was 
prepared for my reception by the simple process of 
sweeping; I had, however, brought a hassir (حصیر)‎ or mat, 
a camp stool, a mattress, and canteens well furnished with 
teaand chocolate; سوق‎ Kua’n Bea procured in the 
village, milk, butter,eges and bread ; and the materials of an 
excellent breakfast were complete. 


Although Méhliiah (generally called Mahli) cannot boast 
of more than one cypress, it contains several gardens with, 
perhaps, forty or fifty other trees. Of whatever kind they may 
be, trees, in this part of Persia, are so very rare, that a 
traveller is almost induced to count the number of those 
which he sees; I have already noticed two handsome 
Banns; these and some at Vuztrabdad, are the only trees 
between Shiraz and Mahl, a space of twenty-four or 
twenty-five miles. The direction of our course this day 
was towards the South-East; the road was generally flat 


and ولمم‎ skiring along the lake within a few yards 
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on our left, and during the last ten miles, as near to 
the steep, rough rocks that projected from the foot of 
the mountains on our right, and formed various indentations 
in the plain. The hills which bound the lake on its 
Southern margin, lose at Pul-i-Fassa the appellation of 
Carabégh ; they are then called the mountains of Murreh 
ben Beis بی تیس)‎ ee); and they assume, at Mahlé, the 
name of this village. The Northern range is the Kéih 


۰(*)کوه کشنکان) Gushnagdn‏ 


The lake appears to ‘be from twenty to five and 
twenty miles long; the distant part was so blended in 
a glare of light with the hills behind, that, whilst making 
the sketches given in Plate XXX, I could scarcely ascer- 
tain where the expanse of water ended; but it does not 
cover the plain much below Muahli, from which it has 
sometimes taken a denomination ; we find it thus described 
in the Geographical treatise of Iampauian Cazvi‘nr, 
“The lake of Mdhliiah in the province of Férs, lies 
“between Shiréz and Servistén ; it is impregnated with salt 
POPOL POOH OPE OL OPS نج‎ OOO SSO CLOSES COO CE9OO0 00000508006 


@; Lhave already observed that in the Southern provinces of Persia, 4 before n, 
(and in some few instances before m ), is pronounced like. our 00 or the French ou. 
Thus Gushnagén was called Gushnagoon ; Servistin, Servistoon 3 Kéndn, Koonoon : 
رهگ‎ Senoon; Fedishkan, Fedishkuon. And this observation is applicable to 
various other names of places mentioned in the subsequent pages. But it must 
be recollected that in the solemn reading of poetry, especially of the Shah Némah, 
4 before 7, at the end ofa line, is Bronounced with its original broad accent, as in 
our word war. In the title also, Ahén «(خان)‎ dis never sounded like oe or long. 
ره‎ which would confound it with (خون)‎ Khoon or رتاک‎ signifying “ bivod,” 
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. “and receives the vernal torrent (or seildb mentioned in p- 26), 

“which flows from Shirdz. This lake is in circumference 
“about twelve farsangs’(*). It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain the extent with precision, for its supply of 
water may be more abundant one year than another; 
and in seasons ef inundation unusually copious, the lake 
may encroach beyond the limits assigned to it in my 
map, on the authority of persons at Alahlé, and my 
own observation. I tasted a stream where many insects 
of extraordinary appearance and agility were swimming, 
and found it slightly brackish; it communicates with 
the salt lake, in which, as some ۲۵۸ informed me, no fish 
could live. 


A few spots naturally verdant yielding beautiful flowers 
and very fragrant shrubs, diversified the general sterility 
_of our track this day.. The Ilidts with whom I conversed 
belonged to an ordi, (,3,) horde or encampment) in a 
valley near the road side, where they occupied little 
tents and sheds composed of coarse felt, blackish and 
dark brown; they had numerous flocks of sheep and 
goats, chiefly black. We met three or four peasants 
driving to the market of Shirdz, several asses carrying 
POSSESS SSE SOS جوا و‎ SCOPES SS SSSS SOSH همم من‎ 
ماهلوبه بویت فارس میان شیرارو سرستان است نمک لج است‎ one’ (%) 


و سیاب بباري شیراز در apy bet‏ دورش دوازده فرسنک بود 
MS. Nozhat al Colié Chap. of Lakes,‏ 
A man of letters whom I knew at Shirdz, wrote the name Mahéli: (Mee).‏ 
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loads of excellent salt, just gathered on the borders of 
the lake. 


Soon after noon a whirl-wind filled every corner of 
my open-fronted room with dust, and brought some 
locusts, “whose powers of spontaneous fight seemed 
perfectly exhausted ; no efforts of their wings. could lift 
them from the place where they had fallen. 1 went 
on the roof of the Caravanserai and sketched the Tomb 
of the village saint, or Imdmzddeh; the single cypress, 
and the Banns; all at the foot of Kuh Mahli, a steep. 
and lofty mountain of which the upper region is a 
barren rock, the lower, dotted with bushes and stunted 
trees. (See the second View in Plate XXX). From 
the same spot I also sketched the salt lake and its 
termination, bearing Eastward; beyond were visible the 
distant mountains of Khafer (3+). Sce the third View 
in Plate XXX. 


20. We left the Caravanserai of Mahli, at four o’clock 
in the morning and reached Servistén at a quarter past 
ten; the distance is commonly reckoned seven farsangs, 
but some calculations suppose it eight; our direction. 
this day was Easterly; at two. miles and a half, the 
road to Khaffer turned off towards the South Fast, a 
fine 7۶ (توت)‎ or mulberry-tree, said to be exactly one 
farsang, seemed four wiles. from 6 according to 


my watch and our rate of travelling. At two farsangs 
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or about seven miles farther, the great rock, or mountain 
called Kuh Gurikhtah rises abruptly from the plain ; 
near it is a Caravanserai falling to decay and barely 
capable of affording shelter from rain or heat; the plain 
thus faris called the Kaffah-i-M ahali,( dy. 438); the remainder, 
Kuffah-i-Sercistén سروستان)‎ 235). My object being to represent 
the face of Persia such as it really appears, however 
wild or barren in many places; and not to select for 
delineation prospects alone of beautiful scenery ; I have 
given in Plate XXX, (See the fourth or lowermost 
View), a copy of my sketch, showing the Kuh Gurikhtah 
with its rugged summit, in the middle; the distant 
mountains of Servistén on the right, and of Gushnagdn 
on the left; at the foot of بلط‎ Gurikhtah, extends the 
plain or Kaffah of Servistan; and on the road side is seen 
the old Caravanserai above mentioned. Having examined 
this edifice, we passed the Dhey- Kanan قانان)‎ 2d) and another 
mud-walled village named Katt a Gumbez گنبز)‎ —S). 


The Mehmdnddr had sent forward to Servistan, one of 
his guards, and several well dressed men came out and 
welcomed me. I was conducted to a place by the side of 
a brook where carpets were spread under some Chindr (Um 
or plane) trees ; but a room was, at length, provided in one 
of the neighbouring houses, to which I gladly hastened, 
as the rare appearance of a Frangki or European, had 
attracted considerable crowds. The proprietor of this 
bauee wae 7 helieve. a man who sold or prepared 
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medicinal compounds and distilled waters ; in the tékches 
(طاقي)‎ or niches of my room, were above thirty glass 
bottles filled with liquids of different colours; Sui’a Kua’y 
Bea, hoping to discover wine among these, applied one of 
the largest bottles to his lips, but finding the contents 
extremely nauseous, he imprecated a thousand curses; not 
directly on the man who had combined such disgusting 
ingredients, but on all the females in whose honour and 
welfare, that man might be supposed the most interested ; 


his wives, his mother, daughters and sisters. 


Hast Na‘zer (bb (حاجي‎ the Sdbet (ls) or chief, 
came to offer me his services, and I returned his visit 
about two hours after; he entertained me in the usual 
manner with caledns, coffee, sweetmeats, fruit and sherbet ; 
I observed during this repast some of his. women and 
children peeping at us from windows and behind curtains, 
at the opposite side of the court. He said that within the 
distance of one farsang, there was an ancient chdrték 
(gible an edifice having four vaults, arches, or domes) 
coeval, perhaps, with Lourasp, or even with Jeusur'p; 
but he ackowledged that neither inscriptions nor scul ptures 
of any kind, remained to evince its antiquity. I wished, 
however, to inspect these ruins, and had proceeded half 
a mile towards them, when a violent Shemdli (شمالي)‎ or 
North wind suddenly arose, and brought such over- 


whelming clouds of dust as obliged me to seek shelter 


r 
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in the house, where about five o’clock in the evening 
Fahrenheit’s Thermometer was at ۰ 


Servistin, although large and populous, is considered 
only a Dhey (دهي)‎ or village ; that it was formerly remarkable 
for the number of its cypresses, though at present it exhibits 
but eight or ten, we may infer from the name(‘); other trees, 
however, abound there; the gardens-are proverbially good, 
and the fruits which they yield much esteemed at Shirdz. 
Hampatvau Cazvi'ni describes Sercvistén and Kiuhenjdn, as 
“ places in Férs belonging to the warm country; with unwhole- 
“some air and water, and great abundance of date-treés”(°). 
The Zdbet’s house, a brick structure, was ornamented with 
windows of stained glass, and, though not spacious, reckoned 
the best in Servistdn ; that which I occupied held the next 


rank ; most of the other houses were small, mud buildings. 


(*) Serv or Sarv (sp) signifies the cypress, and stén, istdn or estan, (ستان)‎ added 
to the nime ofa thing, expresses the place wherein it abounds or is contained ; as Gul- 
istan (کستان)‎ a flower-garden, or bed of roses; Hindu-stin (هندرمتان)‎ the 
country of Hindus or blacks; Negéristén (نکارستان)‎ a cabinet or gallery of pictures, 
By a change of » into b, and ofr into Z(very common in Persian and often occurring 
in other languages) the game of Servistin is generally pronounced by persons of the 
lower classes, Selbistén, or Salbistén; and I find th.t the Turks have adopted this 
erroneous pronuneiation ; for Meninski in his “Iustitutiones Lingua Turcice,” 

~Tom. IL p. ult. (Vindob. 1758), having mentioned (سرو)‎ Serw, adds, “ vulg. Selo, 
* cypressus, cyparissus.” ۰ 


5( مه ۳ 4 
)8 سریستان و گوهنچان ولاینیست کرسسیر و آب و هوایش *خاف بود و درختا 
کر هت ها هه Geoor. ch 19. ۰ Pee Cae,‏ هون al‏ موم MS,‏ 
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Some altercation happened here between the 200 and 
Mehmdndar, respecting the Siirséf or allowance of provi- 
sions for men and horses (See Vol. I. p. 259); "کتک ریگ‎ 
-had probably been unreasonable in his demands; for Hast 
- Na‘zer appealed to the Prince’s Firmdn; and I overheard 
from my window a young lad enumerating the fowls, and 
butter ; the bread, barley and different articles which had 
been required in such quantities, that another boy ex- 
claimed in an extemporaneous’ rhyme, alluding to the 
Mehmandar’s apparent voracity and his lofty sounding name, 

“ Hén! Shir ۶۸ 
** Belkeh Shir dendan! 
شیرخان‎ OB 
: شیر دندان‎ hy 
Beware! the Lion-Lord or ۶۸ nay, he is the 
Lion-toothed Khan”(§). ۱ 


The journey of this and the preceding day, through 
a tract of more than fifty miles, sufficiently evinced the 
scantiness of population and the neglected state of agri- 
culture ; a few Ilidts, on their way to Fassa, were, besides 


our own party, the only human beings, that we saw 


SSOCON OS POSS OOO 0004000005008‏ موم موم ممممممججمو و مج 


۵ Shir (45) signifies here a “ Lion;” and Khén (خان)‎ a “Lord.” When 
placed after a proper name, Khan is a title of high rank, as ABU’L HAssAN 1194 ۶ 
(See Vol. I, p. 2, note 1), But Beg (Xx), a Turkish word nearly equivalent to’ 
“ gentleman” and sometimes to "روز‎ was the title of my Mehméndér ; and Shir 
14 his proper name. Respecting the pronunciation of Khén, See p. 69. note 2. 
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between Mahlé and Servistén ; two or three spots near 
Kadndn and Katt a Gumbez, had been forced by irrigation 
to yield a promise of luxuriant crops. But from this 
country, however dreary and barren it seemed to me, 
many travellers might derive considerable gratification ; 
the road in several places offered to view plants. appa- 
rently rare, and more solid productions of the earth that 
were perhaps, worthy of minute examination. I had on this, 
as on many former occasions, ample reason to lament my 
ignorance of Botany and Mineralogy. A view of Servistdn is 
annexed, (See Plate XX XI), engraved from my sketch, 
taken at a distance of about three miles on the Shiréz road. 


21. The man whom I had dislodged from his best 
yoom, and who, without doubt, rejoiced at’ my departgre, 
attended very courteously whilst I was mounting” my 
horse, this marning at half past four; he was of middle 
age and handsome features, with a solemn expression of 
countenance ; but in staining his long and flowing beard, 
the red kiana had been allowed so to predominate over 
the blue rang or wasmah, that most of the hairs were either 
pink or purple; the operation of staining them, had not, 
we may suppose, been completed; but the effects of 
this variegated tincture were inconceivably ridiculous(’). 
POCO 0600006600086 SSSOSSPESESSOESSEESS SPOS OHO جح‎ 


6 The men in Persia, of whatever age, with very few exceptions, stain their beards. 
and hair by an application of powdered and moistened leaves of the shrub ۵ (حنا)‎ 
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He inquired with much ceremony, how I had passed the 
night. ‘I trust,” said he, “that thou hast enjoyed 
“repose; a person should sleep soundly in his own 
“house; does not this with all that it contains, belong 


“to thee?” 


We saw at one farsang from Servistén the chdrtdk of 
which Ha‘st Na‘zer had spoken; it lay on our right, 
about three miles off the road; and appeared, both to 
the glass and the naked eye, a brick building in the 
usual style of Muselnén architecture; near it were two 
mud-walled villages ; the only habitable dwellings of man 
that we perceived during a ride of more than thirty 
miles; of the country-people not one was seen, but 
many soldiers met us, returning in bodies of ten or fifteen 
from Maskat, after an unsuccessful warfare in Arabia; 
with some of them ریگ‎ Kua’n entered into conversation 
and learned many particulars respecting the campaign ; 
they seemed to suffer much from their wounds and from 


fatigue ; and imputed to the misconduct of their leader 
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or cyprus, and of the zwasmah (deuce) or indigo, generally styled by the Persians, 
when used for this purpose, rang (رنکگ)‎ or “colour.” Of these dyes, the combined 
effect, when the application is skilfully managed, renders hair black to an intense 
degree ; that the Ainna and rang are used by Persian Jadies will be shown oa another 
oecasion; with the Ainna they give to their nails, hands and sometimes the soles of their 
fect, a deep orange or reddish tint, The custom may be traced to very early ages, as 
appears from mummies found in Egypt; the country that principally furnishes Turkey, 
au Persia with Ainnd, which, to express the strongly aspirated might perhaps, be 
better written ۵۵ 
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Sa’pex Kua’n, all the disasters to which they had been 
exposed. My Mehméndér sympathized in their misfor- 
tunes, and often interrupted the recital with bursts of 
indignation against سونو‎ Kura’n; to express which he 
employed his wonted energy of language; wishing that 
disgrace of a kind the most extraordinary, yet familiar 
to the impure imagination of Persians, might befall the 


innocent wives and daughters of that unfortunate commander. 


The gencral tendency of our course this day was to- 
wards the East; at five miles from Servistin we crossed 
the deep bed of a river nearly dry; and one mile farther a 
small running stream; we then entered upon hills and 
rocks, passing over a Kutel or mountain road, uneven, 
and. stony, but prettily wooded with small trees; at 
cleven or twelve miles was the Caravanserai Autel, into 
which we rode, and found its gloomy cells aud vaults 
mouldering to decay; within two miles of this was ano- 
ther Caravanserdi with an Imdémzadah adjoining, both in 
a state of ruin. We had now advanced into a spacious 
plain bounded on our left by the (کوه حرمن)‎ Kuk Hharman, 
mountains said to produce great variety of game, and 


the Bezear stone in pieces of uncommon magnitude(®); at 
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(*) Bezoar is evidently a name derived from the Persian pézehr Cab), signifving 
an antidote against poison ; and ths name according to the MS Dictionary Berhin 


Kattea, was formed originally of su pav, “to puriry, cleanse, or wash away;” and 
py zahr, “poison;” but in process of time the v (3) being omitted, it became 
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Seventeen or eighteen miles from Servistén we rode over 
the foundations of some buildings, but all now level with 


the ground. 


When within five miles of our manzil or halting place, 
the village of Kerm (28), often called Tang-i-Kerram کرم)‎ ii), 
1 tured off to the left with three of my party, and 
went by a most rugged and difficult path to visit the 
Lalaa dtesh kaddah (قلعه اتشکده)‎ or “ Castle of the Fire-Tem ple;” 
this ruined fortress terminates the Kuh Hharman, of which 
the extremity descends into a narrow pass called the 
Tang-i-étesh kaddah, where another mountain immediately 
arises. The castle exhibits little more than stones in vast 
and shapcless masses; of the original masonry some 
vestiges remain at the bettom, and some on the summit of 
the hill, ‘where a wall is. still visible ; and a few burges 

- (ep) or towers appear on the almost perpendicular sides ; 
a spring of admirable water fills a reservoir or basin of 
considerable circumference just below the castle ; and 
Was once, probably, included within its precincts; the 


water was so clear that we could discern various fishes 
SOPCCe هه وه هوجو همه‎ 


pekr. From the same diction ‘ty we learn that the Arabians write this compound 
word (فاوزهر)‎ Siwzehr. The stone, so celebrated for alexiphirmick properties, 
(supposed vr real), is chiefly found in that kind of the buz kuhi (بز کوهی)‎ or “ moun- 
tain-goat,” called pézen, ۰(بازن)‎ A figure of this creature nay be seen in the 
“Ameenitates Exoticw,” (p. 417, where the inzenious Kenp‘er has given a full 
account of the هنماد‎ itself, noticing the high estimation ia which, when genuine, it 
was held by the Persians.“ Vix ine di in hominem alicujus nominis qui rariorem 
dapidem inter carivra sua non asservaverit ام بر‎ 
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at the depth of seven or eight feet. From this fountain 
we proceeded two or three hundred yards, and having 
crossed the limpid stream in a shallow place, discovered 
the “ Fire-altar” of which I made a sketch, copied in Plate 
XXXII. 


It is a single upright stone between ten and eleven 
feet high ; each of its four sides three feet six or seven 
inches broad, at the lower part; not quite so much 
above. On the Southern and Western sides are circular 
spaces, one foot in diameter, and sunk about an inch 
into- the stone; of these, the Western circle contains an 
inscription nearly obliterated by time or the weather, 
for it bears no mark of violence; I could ascertain, 
however, one negative circumstance ; that the characters were 
not (like the Persepolitan) arrow-headed, or nail-headed ; 
they seemed to me unquestionably Pahlavi; but placed 
in four perpendicular lines, the letters being large in 
proportion to the space comprising the lines, so that 
of this inscription the words must have been few or short(’). 


The other circle is higher on the stone than this, and 
000000406008 جح عومجم موم زوم میم موم جوم موم‎ + 


Ia the first Volume of this Work, p. 234, [noticed a Padlevi inscription at‏ رگ 
Shapér, of which the direction was nearly perpendicular ; several medals of Sassenian‏ 
Kings exhibit Patlavi characters in a perpendicular line, on the Fire-altar ; of which‏ 
however, it may be observed, that the shaft affords too narrow a field, on medals, for‏ 
and the explanation of it, in Vol. I.‏ رک writing ina horizontal direction. (See Plate‏ 


Appendix). 
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does not appear to have ever borne characters or any 
sculptured device. I climbed on the shoulders of a 
servant to examine the altar at top, and found it hollowed 
into a receptacle, hike the inside of a bowl ten or - eleven 
inches deep, wherein, we may suppose, were laid those 
materials which served to nourish the sacred flame. That 
a stone exposed to the open air and vicissitudes of 
seasons should have refained’ the traces of fire, extinct, 
probably, during a long succession of ages, could scarcely 
be expected(®). If it had been intended that the’ flame 
should ۵ perpetually, the altar must have’ been 
covered ; for rain, though very rare in this country, does. 
sometimes fall; a slight superstructure may have rested 
on foundations now perhaps concealed by the rude low 
wall or fence of large stones, which enclose ‘the altar, 
having a narrow entrance on the South, according to thé 
plan given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 8. 
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The burning materials may not have come in actual contact with the stone; for‏ رم 
or “receptacle of fire,” up to the brim with‏ (انشدان) the Parsis fill the atishdin‏ 
ashes, on which as on a kind of altar, they place the sacred fire; * on le remplit de‏ 
«cendre jusqw au bord, ce qui forme une espece Wautel, sur lequel est le feu sacré,”‏ 
(See Anquetil’s “ Zendavesta,” Tome II. p- 531). The fire and ashes nay also have‏ 
been placed in a metal vessel, adapted to the hollow of the stone-altar; we learn from‏ 
Anquetit du Perron (as above-quoted) that the * wtesch-dan ;” or “ vase qui contient le‏ 
feu,” should be of metal; and is generally in India, made of brass or copper; this,‏ 
filled with fire and ashes, the modern Pursis place on a stone called adosht, about‏ 
halfa foot high; “ L’ Atesch-dun est posé sur une pierre, Lraute d’un demipied-plus ou‏ 
“moins, nommée Adoseht.” (Zenday. ibid), However degenerate in respect to height;‏ 
the ludian stoue may be regarded as a representative of {he aucient Persian Fire-altar, +‏ 
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The modern Persians have abstained from injuring this 
monument in consequence of a tradition which marks it as 
the Kadmgah (قدمکام)‎ or spot where one of their saints, (a 
servant of ALt) had appeared since his death,*in a vision, 
to some pious Muselman. But J doubt whether this 
circumstance would ‘have ‘induced them ‘to. take the 
trouble of constructing, the. jnclosure ‘with an entiance, 
ef which the® situation -appéars adapted to ‘an original 
and regular ‘design... That. they. acknawledge in this altar - 
a memorial of the. ancient ‘religion, is evident from its 
present appellation ; the «(سنک" انشکده)‎ Sang-i-Atish Kad- 
dak, or “ Stone of. the .. Fire-temple ;” a name implying | 


‘something “more than the low wall or fence. 1 am 
“inclined to regard this inclosure as coeval with the altar, 


which those who came 0, worship, approached through 
the Southern entrance ; towards the East and North, 
it is partly formed of .twoor three stones of very 
considerable dimensions; these at the first and distant 
view, brought to my recollection various remains generally 


supposed Druidical which I had seen in Wales and Ireland. 


There was a degree of solitude and tranquillity, with a 
eertain air of sanctity about this altar, that interested 
me. exceedingly, and inspired such reverential feelings 
as I have invariably experienced in different countries, 
from the contemplation of any ruined structure or neg- 


lected piace, which ins former ages had been dedicated, 


> 
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by whatever rites, to. the “Father of all” under any 
of his various names; feelings very powerfully excited 
even in the gloomy Cavern of Elephanta ; though not 
without horror at the idea of human victims | expiring 
there before the stupendous idols. But the religion’ of 
Persia, as reformed by Zoroaster, abhorred all cruel 
sacrifices; the Temples erected by his disciples were 
not contaminated with blood; and it pleased me to 
belicve that at the rustick altar near which I stood, the 
venerable Priest had made to the Deity no other obla- 


Hon than prayers»and pure fire(!*). 


“Nea this smonument of times long Bast were a few 
tees; none remarkable either for size or luxuriant foliage ; 
but most, apparently; old? 1 fancied that they might 
represent one of those sacred groves, formerly 
to religious structures, and in earlier ages almost consi- 
dered as constituting of themselves a Temple. Among 
the trees appeared a dirakht i fazl.the branches, of which 
“were thickly hung with rags, as high’ as aman could 
conveniently raise his hand. The holy trees on which 
votive offerings are suspended by the Persians, I have 
already noticed in the first volume of this work 3 (p. 313 
and Appendix No. 9). 
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Such were offered to the Paphian Divinity, whose altars it was unlawfub 7‏ رن 
to stain with bluod. Sangiinem are offundere vetitum; -ptecibus et igne‏ 
puro altaria adolentur,” &e, Tacit. Hist, Lib. 11, 1, Yet in her honour‏ * 
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From the Fire-altar we proeeeded to the Dhey (دهی)‎ or 
village of Tang-i-Kerm کرم)‎ 33) or, as the name was gen- 
erally pronounced, Karram; which appears to bea mile 
long; it is mud-walled and has many flourishing gardens ; 
its distance from Servistén is generally reckoned eight’ 
farsangs; and is, probably from twenty-eight to thirty 
miles. I suspected but could not ascertain, that some 
where about the Fire-Altar, perhaps at the-stream flowing 
near it,*we had entered Shebangérah و(شبانکاره)‎ 0 
in the fourteenth century, as an _independent district, 
but in earlier ages, as at present, ‘confounded with Fars 
under the more general degomination of this great pro- 
vince(*). Over much of the country through which we 

‘passed this day, small bushy-'trees were rather thickly 
scattered, besides fragrant shrubs and flowers; some of 
these seeming to me equally rare as beautiful, I gathered 
with the “intention sof delineating them whilst fresh and 
preserving them for the gratification of a friend, curious 
in botanical rescarches; but they were all accidentally 
crushed and spoiled before I completed a drawing of 
one; among these was the sheb-bi (شب بو)‎ a plant, as 
its name imports, of “nocturnal odour” which is’ said 


to be so powerful that it causes a vertiginous affection 
resembling intoxication. 
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) Respecting Shebéngérah and Kerm, See the Appendix of this Volume, No, 3. 
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Arriving at Tung-i-Kerm we found the و۵‎ 
guards and my servants (who had been sent forward 
with the baggage-mules, whilst I turned off to view the 
Fire-altar), still remaining outside the walls, and two of - 
them ‘wounded by stones which the villagers had thrown when 
they endeavoured to pass the gate. Suir منک‎ Bee 
however, soon removed all difficulties, and I was con- 
ducted to aroom where some ragged mats and carpets 
were spread for my accommodation on the dusty earthen 
floor. The walls were rudely plastered with, “clay, and 
had several doorways and spaces for windows; but neither 
doors, window-frames, shutters nor curtains; directly 
under was ,a shed for cattle, exceedingly offensive from 
accumulated filth ; yet it is probable that the village did not 
afford a better lodging than the room “assigned to me. ; 


Here I soon heard Sui’r Kua’n, speaking ina very 
angry tone, declaring the expediency of a bastinado, 
and applying most. opprobrious ‘epithets (of which the 
Persian language yields an astonishing variety) to those 
who had wounded our servants and refused them admission; 
at last, 1 received a visit from four or five old men, 
each of them bringing a péishkash, or present; an orange, 
a pomegranate, a flower, for on such occasions any thing - 
suffices; and to come tehi-dast (تهیدست)‎ or empty-handed. 
would have been an affront. Sui’n Kua’n persuaded 


them that I was writing a statement of the outrage 
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to be laid before the Prince, and the appearance of 
my’ letter-case, with: ink and papers, confirmed what 
he. said; they represented that the 2006 or Chief, 
was ‘engaged on business at Fassa, and that they had 
already punished the offenders with -blows. I declared 
myself satisfied and dismissed them. But ۴ Kuan 
- did not so easily banish all suspicion, and he seemed 
to apprehend that some further insult might be offered 
to us; a circumstance which he was much interested in 
preventing: as, when appointed my “Mruma’ypa’r he 
became ‘responsible with his head, for bringing me in 
safety back to Shirgz: He chose for his Khdb gah و(خوابگاه)‎ 
or sleeping-place, the bottom of several steps which led 
to my apartment, and there he caused his carpet and lehhaf 
(عاف)‎ or: quilt, to be spread. I observed, in the even- 
ing, his men, and AcHa Maaammep unusually atten- 
tive to the loading of their’ muskets; and my servant 
[19214 و51‎ for the first time, laid the double-barrelled 


English pistols close by my pillow on the floor. 


The night however, passed without alarm, but my 
repose was interrupted by various insects which crawled 
from fissures in. the walls about my bed, and often on 
“my, face; giving me veason to regret that I -had not 
prought, a wooden frame that might have raised my 
mattress from the ground. One side of my room form- 
ed part of the village wall; and immediately below 
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the open window was an و74‎ black tent, in which a 
woman, by incessant singing, endeavoured to soothe a 
squalling child. Dogs barked and howled without in- 
termission; the bats flew about my head whilst darkness 
lasted, swallows’ and sparrows succeeding them at day 
break. . Consoling myself, however, for the want of 
sleep, I endeavoured to learn the ۶ lullaby, a wild 
and querulous, - but pleasing tune; and in the morning 
committed -it to paper, ‘with as_much accuracy of no- 
tation as my superficial skill in musick and unfrequent 
practice of the flute would allow. Day at length ap- 
peared, and I hastened from a place so disagreeable, with 
much impatience, flattering inyself that our next stage 
was to be at Pasagarda, the imperial city of Cyrus. 


22. We left Tang-i-Kerm before five. Our course 
which had the last two days been generally Lastern, 
now assumed, for some miles, a direction of nearly 
South South ۲ est, along the ‘stony bed of a river, dry 
in summer, but conveying to Fassa during winter, a 
considerable body of water. A stream from the Chash« 
meh-i-dtish Kaddeh کده)‎ (As\ (جشمه‎ or “ Fountain of the 
~ Fire Temple,” accompanied us several miles, conducted 
between artificial banks, at a level of many feét above 
the dry River-bed; at. five ‘miles, cluse to the road, on 
our right, were some walis’‘and four burges or towers 


of a sinall castle, and a pour village, all built of jaud, 
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ruined and deserted; at six miles our course became 
more directly Southern; at last we saw the city: I 
stopped on a rising ground and sketched it, bearing S. 
S. FE. at the distance of nearly two miles; (See Plate 
XXXI.) Here, though the adjacent mountains looked 
parched and_ barren, the well-cultivated plain promiscd 
an abundant crop; and by the multiplicity of drains with 
which it was iulersected, evinced the ingenuity of Per- 
sgians in every process of irrigation. Notwithstanding 
the doubts which had arisen in my mind respecting 
the Tomb of Cyrus at Pasagarda, (See p. 63), there still 
was a_ possibility of discovering here some vestiges of 
-that celebrated monument; and I almost regarded this 
morning’s ride as a journey made on classick ground; it 
was, in fact, barely three farsangs, or between ten aud 
eleven miles; and I alighted before eight o’clock at a 
garden near the town, where as Sure Kua’n had an- 
nounced my visit by a messenger sent before us from 
Tang 2 Kerm, several men of respectable appearance were 
waiting to receive and welcome me in the Governor's name. 
Roses and other flowers were presented with profusion; 
and Iwas led along straight walks between rows of Cypres- 
ses and Chindr-Trees, for half an hour; a delay very irk- 
sone to me, as there was not any reason for supposing 
tuis spot the royal garden or paradise, which had contained 
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the Tomb of Cyrus(*’). A person whispered that my 
detention here was contrived by desire of the Governor 
who wished to prepare for me a suitable lodging in 
this City; “a place” said he, “formerly remarkable for 
“its extent and splendour; but not, at present, abound- 


“ing in handsome or commodious habitations.” 


From one who'had thus alluded to the former state 
of Passa, 1 naturally “sought information concerning 
any remains of antiquity visible at that place or in its 
vicinity ; but his answers induced me to fear that if any had 
existed, they were new, as he declared all totally kherdb 
(خراب)‎ defaced and destroyed. We proceeded towards the 
town, and met on the way a person sent by Mraz 
Mouamurn ۲ (میرزا "عمد تفي)‎ the Governor, and many 
attendants who very ceremoniously accompanied me to the 
house, where a small, neat room had been furnished with 
carpets and cushions for my accommodation. Here as 7 
sat at breakfast, my canteens and the various articles 
which they contained, were objects of extreme curiosity 
to two old men whom Mr‘rza Taxx had appvinted to serve 
me as guides about the city: and they were particularly 
surprised at the assemblage of commodities, produced 


PUSPOOOOSOL OD COCOC CEES OSOOS HDF OCCCOCOETOSOOCSOOOOCS 


®) Ewae yap ev Wacapyadats ev rw wapadclow tw Bacthixw Kipow execvov سوق‎ 
according to Arrian, (De Exped. Alex. Lib. VI. c. 29). The account of Cyrus’s 
Tomb given by this writer, and by Strabo, Onesicritus, Pliny, Solinus, Curtius and 
others, shall be examined in my future work on the History of Alexander, to which, 
] have before alluded; (See p. 62-63). 
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in so many and such distant regions. West-Indian sugar 
and Chinese tea; wine from Shirdz and from the African 
Island of Madeira; chocolate made at Rio de Janeiro; 
English cups and saucers, knives and forks; all furnish- 
ed ample matter of enquiry, and directed the conversation 
to a favourite topick, Yangidunia, “the new world,” or 
Amcrica; which, as I found on other occasions, most 


Persians suppose antipodally situate exactly under Ispahan. 


My examination of the town was soon completed, for 
jts narrow lanes are not numerous, and half the mud- 
built houses of which they are chiefly composed seem 
untenanted and falling to ruin; the few buildings of brick 
are not in better condition; the people, generally, wear 
an aspect of poverty and misery; aud on leaving Fassa 
I might almost have used the words of Pietro della Valle 
who says, that he found in it nothing worthy of remark 
but the palm or date-trees, which are not seen in 
more Northern parts of the country; the oranges and 
double narcissuses("*). He duly celebrates, however, that 
majestick, beautiful and most venerable cypress, which 
Thad admired at the distance of several miles, and almost 
worshipped when standing bencath its shade. A noble 
tree! and as that excellent Italian traveller affirms, “the 
PU SCOOSS SFOS SOUCSCESOSSESOOMSSSOSOSODUSSOO POOP OOOH OOD 


Manon vi trovai cosa degna di notarsi, fucr che si cominciano a vedere alberi‏ “ هم 
«di palme, che ne gli paesi della Persia pil addietro, 6 pil settentrionali non vi‏ 
sono. Vi notai anche copia di aranci,e di narcisi doppi,” &c. Viaggi, Lettera 16,‏ ¢« 
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“handsomest and largest I ever beheld”(*). It has not, 
probably, increased since his time (nearly two centuries ago) 
either in height or bulk ; for it was then very aged (molto 
annoso) and its trunk would fill at once the expanded arms of 
five men ; neither does it exhibit many symptoms of decay ; 
yet it is said to have been, for above a thousand years, 


the boast and ornament of Fassa. 


Although the Persians are much inclined to gross 
exaggeration in all accounts of their antiquities (and indeed 
on'every subject), I must acknowledge that the inhabitants 
of this city did not endeavour, as others have done, to 
deceive me by descriptions of unreal monuments. One of 
my guides mentioned as the most ancient that it possessed, 
a large eméret or chérték of brick, with two rows of 
windows conspicuous at a distance of some miles among 
the low, mean, mud-built houses. It appears in my view 
(Plate XXXI, No. 2), on the right of the great cypress. 


T found it to be an edifice, perhaps three hundred years 
old, of which the upper story seemed originally designed 
as an habitation for the living; the lower part was a 
receptacle for the dead; the floor being chequered with 
many tomb-stones. The body of some pious Imémzddeh, 
who had died, according to certain legends, in the odour 
مومم و مممموم بج همم ممممم موم مج موم میم‎ CCS 


(*) “HL pid bello له‎ pid grande che io habbia mai veduto in vita mia, poiche, 
«il suo tronco—tove da basso e solo prima di dividersi, 2 tanto grosso, quanto 4 
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of sanctity, was here preserved; and as a great favour 
my guides allowed me to descend into a vault that 
I might be edified by the sight of a four-legged wooden 
bench on which was laid the carcass, imperfectly screened 
by a very coarse and dirty veil or curtain of blue and 
white striped linen, Here, for a moment, I indulged 
myself in fancying that the spot, now polluted as a 
cemetery of Muselmdns, might have once belonged to the 
royal garden which comprised the Tomb of Cyrus; the 
: splendid furniture of that Monarch’s sepulchral chamber ; 
his golden coffin; his couch; the magnificent coverings or 
hangings of Babylonian manufacture; the purple carpets, 
the cups, the jewels and other imperial ornaments(*’), pre- 
sented themselves to my imagination, and I remained awhile, 
unconscious that my eyes were fixed on objects 0 different 
and so disgusting; but one of the guides, mistaking 
the cause of this abstraction, began to recount with much 
complacency, the virtues and miracles of his favourite 
Sheikh, by whose barbarous name (which I have forgotten) 
the pleasing illusion was instantly dissipated, and I turned 
abruptly from the grave of a vile Mohammedan saint. 


In hopes, however, of discovering that inscription, whether 
in the Greek, or in the ancient language of this coun- 
6600000000000000 006020000000 SOSOSHIPOLON SLO DIOGO OS a 


(°) See the riedov xpvaijr, the «Alyy, the réenra em Oyparwy BaPvroriwy, and 
other things preserved in the Tomb of Cyrus, according to Arrian, (De Exped. Alex. 
Lib. VI. 29); See also the accounts of this Monunent given by Strabo, and Curtius, 
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try, which, as some authors have related, was engraved 
on the monument of Cyrus(”), I examined every stone 
that bore the appearance of sculpture here and in other 
burial-places, and wheresoever any could be found. Of the 
epitaphs many were Arabick; but none, as the charac- 
ter and dates sufficiently evinced, of an age that entitled 
them to notice. Several tomb-stones exhibited the form 
of a cypress; and might be here supposed to represent 
the neighbouring tree, which is now, as in the time 
of Pietro della Valle, and probably many centuries before, 
held in almost religious veneration. But this device is 
not peculiar to the cemeteries of Fassa; I have traced 
it from the Persian Gulf to the Caspian sea; from Mazenderdn 
(or Hyrcania) to. Constantinople ; and the tree itself is 
dedicated to the dead in both extremities of Asia; in 
China, as in Turkey. 


A man of no contemptible authority informed me 
that figures of trees and -flowers were sometimes carved 
on sepulchral stones to denote horticulture as having 
been the vocation of the person interred beneath; thus 
a soldier’s grave is often designated by a sword. But I 
ascertained in a multiplicity of instances, and he readily 
acknowledged, that the cypress was not appropriated 
to gardeners, or to any particular class of people ; and 


See Strabo, Plutarch, Arrian, &c.‏ رت 
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it would be easy to show, were such demonstration 
necessary, or suited to a book of travels, that, in ages 
of remote antiquity and in countries widely separated 
from Persia, this tree has been so intimately associated 
“with the tomb, that poets have employed a variety of 
epithets to express its funereal character. 


The governor, Mi’kza ریت۸‎ sent me the customary 
presents of fruit and sweetmeats, with a message signi- 
fying that had his health permitted, he should have 
waited on me in person; at two o'clock I returned this. 
compliment by a visit, at his house, and found him a 
man of unwieldy bulk and sickly aspect ; muffled, though 
the sun was extremely powerful, in a bardni or immense: 
cloak of scarlet cloth('*). He expressed every inclination, 
to serve me; but perceiving him embarrassed by efforts 
to support conversation, I soon took leave, and proceeded 
to a madrassah (aap or college of which he had laid 
the foundation many years ago ;a spacious and handsome 
edifice, but already in a neglected state; the masons are 
no longer employed, nor is it probable that the work 
will ever be completed. From this 1 went again to the 
great Cypress, and, through the door of the Masjed or 
Mosque, near which it stands, was permitted, to view 


POSS SSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSOSOSSESOSSOSESD §«©6SOSOSSCODCCSECCCCO4 


rain ; but these‏ و(باران) béréni, so called fiom bérén‏ (بارانی) A ruin-coat,‏ هه 
words are generally pronounced baroon and ۵‏ 
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the interior of this building, where four or five Dervishes were 
engaged in their devotions. Here I observed some modern 
tomb-stones neatly carved; one particularly, containing 
an inscription in very pretty verses, on a woman who 
had died three years before, was a piece of sculpture 
not inelegant. That I stopped to admire and read the 
lines aloud, seemed to afford my companions both 
pleasure and surprise. The Mosque is old, and like 
every building in the place, tending rapidly to decay. 


A man named کم دنک‎ Guoa‘u غلم)‎ 49, whom 
the governor had sent, conducted me to the celebrated 
orange garden by whicli the air was rendered delightfully 
fragrant, even at a. considerable distance. Here under 
some shady trees I was invited to partake of lettuces, 
washed in the hawz or reservoir that supplied with water 
the little rills constantly flowing through every walk, and 
was itself, as I understuod, abundantly filled by the chashmah 
tdtesh kaddeh, or “stream from the Fire-Temple,” before 
mentioned. Karzbeta’ Guoia’m was shrewd, facetious 
and well-informed ; he had visited some remote provinces 
of the Empire, and entertained me with many extraor- 
dinary observations. He had seen the sculptures of 
Bisetin and Kiminshéh, and his account of those 
antiquities corresponded so perfectly to the description 
given by different travellers, that 1 expected from such 


aman the most accurate information, respecting -whatever 
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vestiges of former ages might yet remain in the vicinity 
of Fassa, the place of his own abode ; but -he acknowledged 
with some degree of reluctance, that it was not possible, 
at present, to-discover any; “a circumstance,” he added, 
« exceedingly wonderful; as all the world knows that 
this was a flourishing city many thousand years ago.” 
One of the old guides said something concerning a 
Kabrgah-e-Fardmarz فرامرز)‎ 0,8), OF «Tomb of Fara’Marz;” 
the name, though very unlike Car Kuusrau, (or Cyrus), 
was, of ancient celebrity among the Persians, (See Vol.I. p. 
204), and I immediately expressed a desire of examining the 
monument. Karpeva’ Guora’n readily offered to accom- 
pany me, but declared, at the same time, that the object 
was not worthy of inspection. We rode about onc mile, 
to a small inud-built village, where the tomb, on which 
I bad rested some faint hopes, appeared to have ori- 
ginally consisted of four brick pillars, supporting, probably, 
an arched or vaulted: roof, for such are not uncommon 
jn the cemeteries; but this, like most of the adjacent 
houses, had fallen to ruin; there were a few sepulchral 
stones of modern date; they covered the graves of 


Muselmans. 


Having explored several other places in this neigh- 
pourhood, I returned to the city, extremely dissatisfied 
with the result of my antiquarian researches; for His- 
torians and Geographers confirm the local tradition that. 
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assigns a very ancient origin to Fussa, or Basa; thus 
during many centuries the Persians have affected to write 
in the Arabian manner, a name which, as we are 
informed by a critick, and authorized by analogy to 
believe, was Pasd(*). Concerning this name it will be 
necessary elsewhere to offer some etymological remarks ; I 
shall here only state that, according to one manuscript copy 
of Tasrr’s great Chronicle, out of four in my collection, 
Basa was founded by Da‘ra’s, the son of Bauman, 


and father of Darius whom Alexander conquered(**). 


Havxa’s description of this place has already‏ دس 
been published; and agrees so nearly with the words of‏ 
the Sér al beldén, that it is sufficient to quote the latter ;‏ 


مج وه موم وم موم موم ممممم ومووو و و وممو وم موم ممممومپ پم میج 


in an 00۱۵۲0 MS.‏ (غلام معمد GHoLa'm MowaMMED 6 (ye‏ ره 


Volume of Annotations on the Tohhfat al Irakein العراقی)‎ dix’), a celebrated poem 
composed by Kuya’ca’s1, (خاناني)‎ in the twelfth century of our era, says 
شهریست در تواحي شیراز که بفارىي پسا خوانند و ابو الحیر فسوي‎ plas 
۲ ede از ان شهر‎ 
* Fassais the name of a city near the territory of Shirdz, called m the Farsi, or pure 
“Persian, Passa; and ABU AL KueErR, ‘surnamed after the place) Fussavi, was from 
“that city,” &e. Thus Pérdz becomes Firtiz; Parasang, Farsang ; Sepid, Sefid 
&c. Inthe Pahlavi or ancient Persick, such as it appears on medals and gems, we 
find but one character torepresent Pand ۲ Thusin Hebrew the letter 5; P), serves 
to express F; and « Francisus,” is written DIPLPSINAD Prantzishkus, and theArabick 
name (ابو الفرج)‎ “Abu al faraje,” 9D 8 پوود‎ Abual parage. See the fourth part, 
of Bartoloccii Biblioth. Rabbin. Pp. 250, 353, 


- cel کرده‎ Wy ass نت و بسا بپارس هم‎ 
MS. Turikhi Tabri, (No. 3 of my collection), Hist. of ,رم و‎ 


rat 
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« Fassa in magnitude, length and breadth is equal and 
“similar to Shérdz, and preferable on account of the 
‘greater purity of its air and water; all the buildings 
“at Fussa are constructed of clay; and in the houses, 
“cypress-wood is chietly used; and it is an ancient 
“city ; with a castle and ditch, and fortifications, within 
“which are wie عم‎ or market-places; and in this city 
“are found all the fruits of cold and warm regions, 
“collected together ; here are dates and walnuts; snow and 
“ oranges“). The Sér al belddn in another place, notices 
the rich embroidery, the cloth of gold, and manufacture 
of hangings for which Fassa was remarkable in the 
tenth century; this passage, almost verbally translated, 
may be seen in the printed work of دح‎ Havkat, p. 132. 


Asu’LFEDA derives his account of Basa or Pasa, from 
Esn Havxan, as he himself acknowledges”), adding 
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Sos (7)‏ و طول و عرض مقابل و Slee‏ شیراز باشد و اب و هوا فسا 
خوئتر از الب و هوا شیراز بست و بنیاد خالها فسا تمامت ار کل است و بیشتر 
چویها که در خانبا استعمال مي کنند چوب سرو مي باشد و آر شهري قدیم است و 
در انجا قلعه و خندقي و ربضي کرده و بازارها ol‏ شپر در ررض ی باشد و در ان 
شهرانواع فواکه هست که در شیرها سردسیر وكرمسيرمي باشد دراجا با یکدیکر جمع مي 
شوند مثل رطب و کردکان و برف و ترچ ۰ MS. Sir‏ 


(*) ABULFEDA begins his Arabick description thus حوقل‎ wl و مدیند بسا عن‎ 
in the Greek translation of which EgBN HAUKAL's name appears strange to a classick 
eye. —H’ dds [aa core, xara tov بجر‎ Xavvxadr, &e. See the Geography of Apu’L- 
FEDA with a Greek version by Demetrius Alexandrides, و‎ 272, 273, Vienna, 1807, 
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however, a remark; that the city was called Fusa accord- 
ing to the Arabick manner; and the local derivative, as 
a native or inhabitant of it, Fasavi; but that such a per- 
son, by the people of Fars, was styled Pasdsiri(®). 


Next in chronological order must be cited HampaLLan 
Cazvi'Nxv’s account of Fasdr, as the name appears in my 
best copies of his work. “In the beginning,” says he, 
“it was erected by Fasa’r, the son of Taumuras 
“ Di‘veanp; having been destroyed, it was repaired by 
*» Gusutasp, son of Lonrasp, a Monarch of the Cainiaan 
“dynasty ; his grandson, Bauman, completed the build- 
“ing and called it Sasén; its plan had been originally 
“triangular, but in the time of Hrsa‘se Ben Yussr, 
“a man named Aza’pmMarp, his collector of revenue, 
“renewed the edifices under a different form; when again 
“ruined by the Shebangérians, the AraBEG Ja’vELI caused 
“it to be rebuilt. Aud it has been a considerable city, 
> هم‎ possesses many territories; its climate is warm, and 
“not having any river, it is supplied with water by artifi- 
“cial conduits; it yields the fruit of cold and warm 
“countries; of the places dependent on it, Shek and 
* Rid and Peishkéndt are of the garmsir or warm region, 


POSCSCOOSSSCOSOCOCOSCOOOCE 
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)( و بسا تقال بالعربية فسا و Lal Cas‏ بالعربية فسوي و اهل فارس پنسبون 
الیها البساسيري .272 ۰ ABU'LFEDS, as above quoted,‏ 
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“and abound in corn. It has also many cther territories; 
“the enumeration of which would be tcdious’(*). 


After this account, written in the fourteenth century, 
I shall extract from Ha’riz A’sRvu’s chronicle, a rare and 
excellent work of the fifteenth, his description of Pasa, 
as the name appears in the Manuscript before me. 
> King Bauman, the father of Da‘ra’s, founded Pasa, 
“which was (once) a city, but at present is in a state 
“of decay; it has many dependent territories; and all 
“the water is supplied by conduits; it has not any 
‘fountain, nor river; the air is temperate and salu- 
> brious, and the place is pretty and extremely pleas- 
‘Fant; it produces at once all the fruits of cold and 
“warm countries; so that in one garden may be 
“ found together, nuts and oranges, grapes and figs, such 
“as do not grow elsewhere in this district. It had a 
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)4*( ) در اول فسار بن Hite‏ دیوبند ساحنه ah ts op‏ کشناسپب بن 


لبراسپا کیانی تعدید عمارنش کرد و BAN‏ اش دمن ن اسغندپار 1 | تمام sadly‏ 
و ساسا مک در اول مثلث dey oy‏ <جاي ay‏ .پوسف عاملش آزادمرد نام 
بفرمان او انرا از ای شکل بکردانید و تجدید عمارتش Lye of‏ از wh Gd‏ خرايي 
wily‏ انایک ار باز معمور NOS‏ نید شهري Sy‏ بوده است و اعمال 3 نواحي 
بسیار دارد هوایش کرمسپر است و اش از فنوات و هیم اب رود ندارد و میوه 
کسرمبري و سردسيري نیز داسشد از نواحیش شق و رود و پیشکانات کرمسپرست و 
غله بوم و Go‏ نواحی بسیار دارد که همه را ذکر دراز کشد 

MS. Nozhat al Colub, (ch. 12). The ATABEG ۸۷ mentioned in this extract, 


governed Fars under the Seljékian Sultans, about the year 535, or of the Chris- 
tian Era, 1140, 
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“castle strongly fortified, which the Shebangdrians de- 
“stroyed and the AraseG Ja‘vELI repaired”(**), 


Neither in these nor any other passages relative to 
this city, which Oriental works have offered in the course 
of my reading, is Cyrus mentioned; and the present in- 
habitants seem totally unacquainted with that illustrious 
hero, the Kuvusrau of Persian writers, who prefix to 
his name the Imperial title Cai, that distinguished their 
monarchs of the second race; yet the word Pasa would 
indicate a perfect identity with the Pasagarda of Greek . 
and Latin authors; who describe, as there situate, the 
extraordinary sepulchre of Cyrus; for it is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose that the local adjunct gerd or gird 
(کرد)‎ has been applied here, as in various other instances; 
thus a neighbouring town retains, in books, the com- 
pound denomination of Dérdbgerd, though simply called, 
in familiar conversation, Déréd. The termination yerd 
does not, however, appear annexed to the name of Pasa, 


Basa, or Fasa in any manuscripts which I have had 


مج یرومم موم هوجو VOD‏ جوم موم 


(2) پساسبهمی پدر دارا بنا کرده است و شهري بوده است اما We‏ وبرانه 
است اعمال و نواحي بسیار دارد ley‏ ان نواحي جمله از کاربز است gre‏ 
چشمه وابي رودي نیست و ashe‏ آن peas odes.‏ و درست و aie‏ خرم و 
5h‏ مت و ميوهاي سردسبري و كرمسيري حمله MWe ath‏ در gb es‏ 
درخمت جوزو ارچ و ترئي و انکور asl‏ و »اند tl‏ ميوداي peers‏ 

باشد 3 مذل we!‏ در wl‏ نواحي دیکر نیست و حعاري داشثه است #عکم 
Gb ils‏ خراب کرد و اتابک چاولي انرا عمارت کرد 
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an opportunity of consulting; nor is it ever used by the 
Persians when speaking of this place(**). 


The narrative of my travels must not be here inter- 
rupted by an antiquarian discussion of considerable 
length respecting the Tomb of Cyrus, which may hereafter 
form the subject of a particular essay ; meanwhile, as that 
ancient monument has probably excited the curiosity of 
some readers, I refer them to the Appendix of this Volume 
for a passage extracted from my History of Alexander, 
written in the year 1809; the only portion of that work 
hitherto committed to the press. 


On the twenty-third, we left Fassa, at five o’clock in 
the morning; and passed, within half'a mile of the town, 
a castle with many burges or towers ; the walls, recently 
built of brick and mud, had already fallen in several 
places: a little farther, we went into the flourishing gar- 
den called Rahmetabéd (رحمتاباد)‎ belonging to the go- 
vernor, Mi‘rzs Taxxi; here I was overwhelmed with 
roses; in gathering of which, it appeared to me, as on 
many other occasions, that the Persians content them- 


SCSSSSOSSHSSSOESESECOSSOSSS SSO SDOUVSOEO SOOO OSSEOOE:) POD 


The Manuscript Dictionaries Jehdngiri and Berhén Kattea inform us that‏ رم 
«(مدپنه) is equivalent to medinah‏ رز عم with the vowel! accent‏ کرد) gerd or gird‏ 
&c. and signifies a “town or city,” thus Sidvesh-gird‏ و( بلدغ beldch‏ و(شهر) ghahr‏ 
imply cities which‏ (داراب کرد) and Dérdb gird‏ (ویسه 38( Veiseh gird‏ (سپاوش کرد) 
those illustrious personages, S1a’VESH, VEISEH and Da’ra’s founded, or rendered‏ 
remarkable,‏ 
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selves with the flower, which they pluck without either 
green leaves or any portion of stalk. From this garden 
we proceeded in the direction of South South East. 


I had not altogether relinquished my hopes of finding 
in the Belikdt of Fassa, or district dependent on that city, 
some interesting remains; for ماد میک‎ Guoxa’s had taught 
me to expect both there and at Ddrdéb, many objects 
which he described in his usual vague manner, as mdl-i- 
kadim (mos Sls)“ things appertaining to antiquity.” 
About two miles from Fassa we descended into a broad 
and deep ditch, now without water, inclosing a piece of 
land above a mile square; through this lay our road; 
T alighted to inspect a vast pile of earth on the left within 
this inclosure; it rises abruptly from the level ground 
like an insulated mountain, yet is, probably, artificial ; 
indeed, according to popular tradition, one of the most 
ancient kings being desirous of erecting a castle here, caused 
the clay and sand which compose this heap, to be 
brought from Hindustan; as the foundations formed of 
the local soil had proved insecure, and frequently crum- 
bled away. By a steep and difficult path I climbed to 
the summit of this acropolis; from so elevated a situation 
the view was uncommonly grand ; Fassa bearing North- 
East; at its foot runs a small stream; and some holes 
in the sides, made perhaps by jackalls or other beasts, 


terminate, it is supposed, in caverns where treasures of 
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incalculable value are perpetually guarded by talismans 
and dragons. Vestiges of buildings, though not visible 
on the heap itself, are numerously scattered over the 
plain below; and among several large stones which I 
examined, one seemed to have been inscribed with cha- 
racters; but these were few and very rudely cut; they 
appeared as in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 9. 


This place is called, after its reputed founder, Culaa ¢ Zo- 
hak, (قلعه ضیای)‎ “the castle of Zona’k, کمن سنا‎ 
a name which Persian etymologists derive from the 
words deh-dk, (4 22) alluding to ten vices or defects 
by which that tyrant was rendered odious(”). 


A little beyond this, and about a mile off the road 
on our -right, was the Dhey Dastah (ده دسته)‎ or “ village 
‘of Dastah.’ At tour miles from هوق‎ we discerned, 
also on the right, and crowning the summit of a hill 
near its extremity, an object which resembled, on a 
distant view, some of our British Druidical Cromlechs. 
It lay above a mile off our road; and the interjacent space 
consisted either of ploughed or inclosed land, or pieces 
of ground divided by various drains which secmed to 
render them almost impassable. But when a peasant 


8600 ج و همجمج جوم موم موجه F000 0000006600 660000806 OS‏ 


(*) That Zoua’K, DHowA’K, or more properly Dewa’K (forin Pehlavi it is 
written, gy) appears to be the name which by addition of a common Greek 
termination became Deiokes (Antoxys) I have already observed, in Vol. ۲, p. 49. 
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from the village of Dasteh informed me that the ue 
of my inquiry was a sang khyli kadim (سنک خيلي قدیم)‎ 0 

very ancient stone,” and called the Khéneh a en‏ وه 
ab) “or mansion of the Fire-worshippers,” all‏ کیرآن) 
obstacles vanished and I soon found myself ascending‏ 
the steep and rugged mountain on which it stands. Tts-‏ 
singular appearance induced me, whilst yet below the‏ 
level, to alight and make the annexed delineation, (pl.‏ 
XXXII). It is a mass of stone or rather of the hardest‏ 
cement in which stones of different kinds and colours‏ 
are thickly incfusted, and become united as in one solid‏ 
rock, of an irregular oblong form, about fifty feet long,‏ 
and twelve or thirteen high; with a passage through,‏ 
not directly from one extremity to the other, but issuing‏ 
on the left side; on the right are two or three small‏ 
openings or fissures. In the plan, which I sketched on‏ 
the spot, and have given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 10,‏ 
letter @ corresponds to the mouth or entrance, about eight‏ 
feet wide and four feet high, represented in the view;‏ 
denotes the passage; c, the entrance or opening on‏ ,6 
the fissures in the right side; J, the‏ وه و the left side;‏ 
وق foundations of stone walls with a narrow entrance;‏ 


foundations of other walls. 


From this it is evident that art has been here employed, 
although the principal object must be, as appeared to me 
(but my companions denied) a work of nature. It is nearly 

3 
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flat on the outside, like a large table or altar, and the 
passage, which I minutely examined, is not above four 
feet high, smooth on the sides and upper part or cciling, 
and in some places considerably polished; but I could 
not discover any inscriptions or other sculptures. The 
villager who described this work as a monument of 
antiquity, had ‘mentioned that carved figures and remains 
of edifices were visible here; besides the foundations of 
walls, expressed in the plan, we traced for several hundred 
yards about this spot, numerous vestiges of stone and 
mortar-buildings. Near the entrance of the outer inclosure, 
marked f) on the right hand, is a deep well; and the 
mountain is washed at its base, by a clear running stream ; 
on the bank of this we perceived a rude stone exhibiting 
the outlines of two birds, as represented in the Miscella- 
neous Plate, No. 11. The stone is about two feet long. 


We then proceeded, and overtook the baggage which 
had been sent on, at the village of Sahrdrid (عرارود)‎ 0 
-imiles from Fassa; three miles further we saw the village 
of Mohammedabdd . (معمداباد)‎ on our left; and soon after 
reached the foot of Kuh-e-nokreh (+ 2§) or “silver 
“ mountain,” where, as a peasant informed us, mines had 
formerly been worked(*); there was here a small, clear 
و مج مه وی موم ماه م ماو او وم هام موی مه هه 4 ماه وا‎ 


(*) This mine had probably been abandoned, like many others in Persia, when the 
produce was found inadequate to the labour of working; or when, as the peasant 
significantly said, deh kharje nuk hésel (ده خرج نه حاصل)‎ “the expense amounted 
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brook, also the bed, now without water, of a large 
river. -At about eleven miles, we passed between two 
steep and rocky mountains, our path crossing the dry 
river-bed; and on the summit of a lofty hill, towards 
the left, we saw a ruined burge or tower. My map 
will shew the inflexions made by our course hitherto. 
From. this place we advanced nearly South-South-East, 
over an- extensive plain in many parts very highly 
cultivated. On the left, close to our road, was one 
village, much decayed, called Dhey Khénakéh خانقاء)‎ 20) 
with a few date trecs; and another, the Dhey Sandn 
سنان)‎ oo) a little further, on our right, where the trees 
were more numerous; also the village of Fedishgdn 
.(فدشکان)‎ About three miles farther I took a sketch of 
206 . (زاهدان)‎ with its date-trees, and the tomb of 
its rustick Saint or Imdmzddeh: a better and larger 
building of this kind than many villages can exhibit. 
The most distant hills appearing in the annexed View 
of this place (See Plate XXXI. No. 3) are called, asa 
peasant informed me, the Kuh-Calaa i Tavara or > moun- 
“tains of the castle of Tavara;” a name which I never 


saw written, but believe to have been erroneously pro- 
POSSE و روص همه ص هم صص جرا ون وه وج نج روج م همم منوج مج جوم‎ 


expression was proverbially applied to the‏ من ten; the profit only to nine.”‏ ما 
mines of Kerven, as Tavernier informs us, (Voyages, Liv. IV), “ Nokeré Kerveh‏ 
“dehkrage noh hassel ; c'est a dire ; Pargent de la mine de Kerven, on ton Sait dix‏ 
‘‘de depense pour en retirer neuf.”‏ 
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nounced(’’), The journey of this day seemed at least seven- 
teen miles; it is generally reckoned four farsangs: 


At Za‘uepa’n I was hospitably received and well ac- 
commodated in a house belonging to the Zdbet, the 
Chief-man or Magistrate, who was absent. Here we dis- 
covered that one of my canteen-bottles, filled with excellent 
wine, had been broken by the kick of a horse; the other 
was nearly empty; for Sai’r Kua’n Bec on the very first 
morning of our expedition, acknowledged candidly his 
doubts respecting the impropriety of drinking fermented 
liquors; and on the second he plainly asked for some, 
and frequently after. Seeing the stock both of Madeira 
and Shirdz wine reduced to a bare sufficiency for two 
or three days, he cursed from the bottom of his heart 
the horse that broke the bottle, and the rider of that 
horse; the mule that carried the canteens, and the man 
who drove the mule ; besides the wives, daughters and sisters 
of both those unlucky men; whilst he consoled himself and 
me by the consideration that we might soon be enabled to 
procure what would, at least, intoxicate; “I have heard, 


PESSESOESOEHO DED FOSOSCSOOSSS SSOP OS SH POSOSS OOOH OPO DOOD 


(®) Tam inclined to think the name Tavarak or rather Taburak ; and would 
write قلعه تبرک‎ of. There are two or three castles in Persia called Tabarak, 
besides that which I saw at Isfakén: indeed according to the M.S. Dict. Berh, Katt. 
this word tebarak (4,3) may signify any fortress or castle in general, though 
peculiarly applied to the citadel of Isfahan’ 


هر حصار و قلعه را G8‏ عموما و قلعه صفاهان را خصوصا 
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“said he,” that Déréb is an admirable place; that the 
“people there extract very strong arrack from dates, 
“and that they are always drunk.” 


I found the inhabitants of 2éhedén extremely civil and 
obliging; they furnished me with a plentiful dinner of 
lamb and fowls; pomegranates, apples, small and not 
quite ripe, but of pleasant flavour; and excellent dates 
which they recommended as being méli-Jahrum (مال جهرم)‎ 
the product of Jahrum(®) ; besides roses, lavishly bestowed, 
as usual. ‘I'he principal Kedkhodd, or householder, now 
representing the Zdbet, paid we a respectful visit, and 
seemed anxious to show what he considered most worthy 
of notice in the village or its vicinity ; I accompanied 
him about half a mile to.a large and handsome garden, 
on entering which he immediately offered me two or 
three flowers, “ not,” said he, on account of their beauty 
“or their fragrance, but to signify, that the garden is 


و 


“your, own.” Here we walked in a plantation of date 


و اه دج ده ده مه هوجو COSCO‏ هه ه OCC‏ 


(*) A town of Férs, situate Southward of Fassa; it was in the tenth century remark. 
able, according to the MS. Str al Beldén, fora manufacture of the silk stuff originally 
called Vashi (وشی)‎ from Vash in Turkestén. When HAMDALLAH composed his 
Geographical work in the fourteenth century, Jahrum was a city of middling rank, 
but of ancient foundation; for he ascribes it to BaAuMAN, the son of ISFENDYAR: 
he notices the warmth of its air, and its strong castle called (خورشه)‎ Khirsheh. We 
read in the MS. Chronicle of Ha‘Fiz A’BRU’, that among those who formerly governed 
Fars, the reigning prince always assigned Jakrum to the person whom he appointed 
his successor. The dates of Gerom are celebrated by Dr. Fryer, (Travels, p. 242, 
Lond. 1698), and Sir Thomas Herbert calls it Juarown, (Travels, p. 129, 3rd edit. 
1665). I observed that by the lower classes its name was pronounced Jahroon, 
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trees, nar & madeh مادم)‎ 5 3) ‘male and female,” and seated 
ourselves, at the asl-i-midn-e-bagh :(اصل میان باغ)‎ that place 
in the very centre of the inclosure from which four 
walks, one exactly like another, branch off at right angles ; 
in this spot is generally a hawz or reservoir, supplying 
with water the borders of each walk ; but an eye accus- 
tomed to the neatness of English horticulture is offended 
by the weeds and _ stones, allowed to remain in most 


Persian gardens, among beautiful shrubs and flowers. 


My inquiries on the subject of antiquities were not 
attended with much success; an old villager who had 
joined the ۵۵ during our ramble, mentioned a 
cemetery which contained inscriptions in the Khat-i-kii 
کرنی)‎ bs) “or Cufic character.” As I knew that by 
these terms or by Khat-e-Frangki فرنکی)‎ 4s), European 
characters, the people of .this country most commonly 
described whatever kind of writing appeared ancient, or 
was to them unintelligible, (for so they denominate the 
Pahlavi and even the arrow-headed or Persepolitan letters) ; 
I hastened to view those monuments, passing through 
another garden, the property of a widow, whose brother 
as her representative, complimented me on entering the 
door, with some fruit and flowers. Adjoining to this, 
in a place, not used by the last or present generation 
for the purposes of interment, were many tomb-stones, 
inscribed with well-cut epitaphs in the Arabick language; 


x 
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of these, the most ancient that I could discover, was 
dated in tesaain wa setmaich (تسعین و ستایق)‎ or 690, corres- 
ponding to the year of our era, one thousand two hundred 


and ninety one. 


According to the statement of my companions, seemingly 
exaggerated, the village of Zdhedén comprised three 
hundred families or houses; and was supplied by ۵ 
or artificial conduits, with water not remarkable either 


for clearness or salubrity. ~ a 


24. We began our journey at five o’clock in the morning, 
and, after a most tedious ride of twelve hours reached 
the manzil or halting-place, Khustieh, (خسویه)‎ an inconsider- 
able village, said to be distant from -Zéhedén ten farsangs ; 
but it is,. more probably, forty miles; of these, thirty four 
presented such a picture of depopulation as cannot 
easily be imagined; for having passed the mud-built 
hovels of ۵۵۵ و(نصراباد)‎ We saw not during that space 
one house, nor, besides our own party, more than one 
human being; the road was in general rough and bad; 
extending with a dreary sameness over long tracts of 
flat and barren country ; or passing among rugged, stony 
hills; and in many places so narrow as scarcely to 
admit a loaded mule; there was neither a river nor a 
running stream of any kind; not above ten or eleven 
trecs, and only one well, of which even extreme thirst 


did not induce me to taste the water a second time. 
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The annexed map will shew our direction; the prin- 
cipal objects noticed this day were, the road to Jahrum, 
turning off on our right towards the South-East; within 
the first three miles several fine fields of corn; at three 
miles and a half, the deep channel (now without water) 
of aconsiderable river; at four miles a village called 
Midndeh (exis), on the right, with a few cypresses and 
date-trees ; at five miles on the right, two hills resembling 
those conical heaps of earth which in various parts of 
the world appear to have been formerly constructed as 
sepulchral monuments; on the summit of one is a burge 
or tower; erected, according to tradition, about two hundred 
years ago, by the great Monarch Sua‘n Ana's (Uwe old) 
in honour of the officer who presided over his stables ; 
this unfortunate man on some ill-founded suspicion, he 
had beheaded, and discovering proofs of his innocence 
immediately after the execution, caused the body to be 
there imterred; the heap or hillock is denominated Tel-i- 
mir-dkhir (ذل 4 اخور)‎ which may be translated the “ Chief- 
“sroom’s tumulus” in either sense allowed to this latin 
word by the old grammarian Servius(*"). Nearly opposite 
on the left, was Ndsrabdd above mentioned, a small village. 
جممج مج همم مور وم جوم و موم موم موم موم موم موم موم مممممموو موه‎ 


(*) “Tumulus; moo terra tumens; alias sepulclirum.” Serv ad Virg. En. H.718. 
But the dictionaries do not assign the latter sense to 26 ) J3) in Persian; nor to 
57 in Hebrew, although it may be implied. In the Turkish word tepeh (تیه)‎ which 
the Persians pronounce tappeh, signifying a hillock or small tumular mountain, we 
may fancy a resemblance to the Gr. ek rages sepulchrum) or ragy (Sepultura) and it 
بو‎ applied (though not exactly in this sense)to some of the sepulchral heaps near Troy. 
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We had now entered the vast Sahhrd (ععرا)‎ or uncul- 
tivated plain of Gardpaigdn (JSb}9), bounded on both 
sides by lofty mountains; here, it is said, king Varahrén 
۵۲ Bahradm surnamed Gir, frequently indulged in his 
favourite pleasures of the chase; at twelve or thirteen 
miles (from Zahedén) our road lay among the tomb- 
stones of an ۶ cemetery; one exhibited a Persian 
epitaph, neatly and recently cut: and another, some 
rude characters; sufficient, however to indicate the grave 
of a relation or of a friend, and perhaps, the burial-place 
of a particular family; for the 6۶ tribes return with 
their flocks at certain seasons to those spots which they 
had before occupied; the characters on this stone appear- 
ed as represented in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12. 


A little beyond this cemetery we passed the bed of 
a river now dry; at twenty miles we rode through ano- 
ther river-bed, very deep, but likewise without water; 
and turned off the road towards our right, where under 
the shade of four or five large béd (بید)‎ or willow-trees, 
we rested about half an hour; this place is called Melek 
Ali pendh .سک علي پنام)‎ We found here a man belonging 
to some neighbouring ordét (53) or camp of Ilidts, who 
supplied us with sour milk; this, as the day was very 
warm, proved a delicious beverage, although it had 
acquired a strong flavour and much dirt from the bag 


of ill-tanned leather in which he carried it. Six or seven 


ate 
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miles farther we stopped at the Chdh-e-Kich کوچ)‎ cle) 
a well that gives its name to the plain; here we filled 
with water two matarrahs, leather vessels before described, 
(See Vol. I. p. 247, and Miscellaneous Plate, No. 12); but 
these were exhausted before the end of our journey, and 
several of the party thought themselves fortunate in 
discovering among hollows at the foot of rocks, a stagnant 
puddle of. which they attempted to drink ; but the green 
surface being slightly stirred, the mud and water appear- 
ed so animated by insects, that we would not allow 
even the thirsty mules and horses to imbibe them. 


From this we proceeded along the desert; then for 
some miles over a kuted or hilly country, and at length 
saw the date-trees of Khesuich و(خسویه)‎ a mean village 
where I was lodged in the. mud-built castle, of which 
the best'room had been prepared for my reception, its 
former tenants, five or six soldiers, having removed their 
carpets to the roof ; they left, however, several swords, 
two matchlock muskets and a pair of red leather boots, 
an old saddle, and a sbield suspended from a long 
spear stuck at both ends into holes scooped in the 
opposite walls. Those men, as a peasant said, were 
stationed here that they might protect the inhabitants 
and travellers from robbers who had lately begun to 
commit depredations in this district; and it was added 


that the danger of meeting such outlaws would increase 
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towards the borders of Kermén, from which we were 


now not very distant. 


So much delay occurred in procuring and cooking 
a fowl, that I was indebted for my dinner to the kindness 
of an absent friend, who, in London, had put among 
my baggage, a square tin case of portable soup, brought 
from Paris above eight years before, and still excellent, 
after having twice crossed the equinoctial line; good 
bread and dates were abundantly furnished by the people 
of the place, so I enjoyed a hearty meal and lay down 
in expectation of sound sleep after a fatiguing ride. 
But many circumstances conspired against my repose; 
several persons of the village and three or four soldiers 
had kindled, almost under the castle-gate, a fire round 
which they sat and talked until midnight, so near me, 
that I could distinctly hear whatever they said; for the 
door of my room was necessarily left open to admit 
air, there not being any window or other aperture. Here, 
during at least three hours, they entertained themselves 
and me, by relating facetious and romantick anecdotes. 
One man recited the wonderful adventures of celebrated 
heroes and princesses, and fluently (but not always 
correctly), quoted the verses of Firpausi, which a 
repeated perusal of his Shah Némah, or “ Book of Kings,” 
had rendered familiar to my recollection. After these, 


succecded five or six stories of a very different kind : 
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perfectly new to me and not less interesting or amusing 
than those Arabian tales, so long, in various translations, 
the delight of Europe. Of those stories, although there 
seemed a regular concatenalion, each was in_ itself 
complete, and independent of any other; and the chain 
might have been prolonged indefinitely, according to 
the narrator’s pleasure, and the powers of his memory or 


of his invention(*). 


This nocturnal recreation, however, was abruptly 
terminated by an alarm outside the walls, which induced 
the soldiers to remove their swords and muskets from 
my room; the alarm proved to be false, but the guards 
remained upon the roof. All was now silent but not 
quiet, for innumerable fleas tormented me until morning, 
when I perceived that vermine of a more disgusting 
nature had attached themselves to my person; the disco- 
very mortified me extremely, as I had hitherto escaped. 
that ancient plague in a country where persons even of 
the higher orders are not exempt from it, and may be 
seen, without a blush, picking lice off their clothes or 


from their beards. 
PASS SSO SOS S OE SS SEO SCSOSOS & SOSUSOSSOS اج جح اج اه اج‎ 


The principal facts of two or three stories that particularly interested me, ۲‏ رش 
committed to paper from memory;. others, not the Jeast humorous or facetious, were‏ 
unfortunately of such a nature, that it would be hardly possible to lay them before‏ 
the English reader in a‘decent dress. One of the most gross, (and seeningh the‏ 
favourite’, 1 have since recognised in a collection of similiar stories, partly occupy-‏ 
inga quarto volume, which was given fo me at Isféhau, and shali be hereafter noticed‏ 
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25. We left Kheséieh, early on the twenty-fifth, and 
at one mile and a half from that village (which belongs 
to the territory of (دارانکرد)‎ Dardbgerd), 1 sketched the 
Kth Miéanidy مومياي)‎ oS) or “ Mummy Mountain,” 
situate within three or four miles. It is seen in the 
engraving (Pl. XXXII), between some nearer hills on the 
left and those distant on the right called Kéh Dirakhty 
درختی)‎ 2), from which it does not much differ in out- 
line or general appearance, although when first discerned 
on the preceding day, I fancied that it presented’ a 
darker surface than any of the adjacent mountains. It 
is rendered an interesting object only by the extraor- 
dinary substance produced in its internal cavities, the 
Mimidy (مويني)‎ or mummy, a blackish, bituminous matter 

_ which ovzes from the rock, and is considered by the 
Persians as far more precious than gold; for it heals 
cuts and bruises, as they affiim, almost immediately ; 
causes fractured bones to unite in a few minutes, and, 
taken inwardly, is a sovereign remedy for many diseases. 
I informed some of those who were describing its mi- 
raculous efficacy, that an experiment had been lately 
made at Shiré2 on the leg of a fowl, purposely broken 
and anointed with mummy; when Mr. Sharp the surgeon 
declared his opinion, that the application of any common 
bitumen would have been attended with equal success. 
One of the men coolly replied, that we had probably 


been deceived ; that mummy of an inferior quality was 
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sometimes found in different places, but that this was 
the true and original source of that inestimable medicine. 
Tt does not, indeed, appear that any other was مق‎ 
knowledged as genuine by those Eastern writers whose 
works have fallen under my inspection, although mom- 
my brought from various parts of the kingdom, has 
been frequently offered for sale to gentlemen of the 
Embassy. 


According to the Str al belddn, (a work of the’ tenth 
century) there was in the territory of Ddrdbgerd a moun- 
tain with an excavation yielding the mummy which was 
gathered for the King; to this place were attached 
numerous officers commissioned to guard it; and once every 
year at a certain time they opened the door of that cavern, in 
which was a stone, perforated with a small hole ; and in this 
the mummy was found collected; the produce (of one year) 
our author describes as equal in size to a pomegranate ; and 
it was sealed in the presence of honest and upright per- 
sons, priests and magistrates, and deposited in the Royal 
‘Treasury; “and this” adds he, ‘‘is the true, unadulterated 
“jsnummy; that sent to the King from every other place 
“js altogether spurious, and has not in its composition 
“any real mummy; in the vicinity of this cavern there is 
‘a village called Ayén (or rather Ayé) the name ot which 


“has been compounded with mn or “wax” so as to 
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“form the word mém-i-ayi or “ the wax of that village”(®), 
The more concise account, given in Esn Haukat’s 


translated work (p. 133) sufficiently agrees with this. 


The Seir al beléd describing the district of Dérdbgerd 
quotes Istakuri, who says; “the pure mummy is 
“brought from this country to Shiraz; and that which is 
common in the hands of people must be a counter- 
“‘feited mixture, as the genuine mummy is found only 


“in the Royal Treasury of that place(*). 


Hamparian Cazvi’nt enumerating minerals and other 
terrene productions, informs us_ that mummy is an earth 
(زميني)‎ of which the predominant excellencies are warmth, 
adhesion, and unctuosity; when from its natural moisture 
a quantity of it has been formed, and issues from the 
ground, this unctuous substance becomes condensed by 
the air and resembles wax. “The soil of Ay?, a village 
“in Shebdngéreh, is most remarkable for this production; 
وموميايي درست که یر غش و خیانت در اي نیست اینست و‎ (*) 
ازس ن از اطراف اخدمت ستطان نقل مي کنند نمامت مزور است و‎ x انم‎ 
مي‎ ont! هي مومياي در آن نمي باشد و بنزدیک ان غا ر ديهي هست که نا‎ 

خرانند و آن aug‏ را بدان نسیت مي برند و معني ایب ین يعني موم دیه اسمت 

MS. Str al Beldén. 
بشیراز رند‌هر چه در دسنه‎ lel} اصطغري کرید که مومياي خالس‎ (54) 


port‏ از مومپاپست | re)‏ *علوط اسست و مومپاي ps” ws‏ در خرانه پادشاه انیا نباشد 
MS. Seir ad Belad.‏ 
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“it has therefore been- called after that place, mum-i- 
>» زر‎ or “the wax of Ayi;” a name which describes the 
‘very thing; its nature is hot and dry in the second 
“ degrec; and it has the property of curing faintness, palsy, 
“convulsions, epilepsy and vertigo or head-aches; it is 
“also useful in heaviness of the tongue, inflammations of 
‘the throat, fractures of the limbs, splenetick affections, 


“and in tremors or palpitations”(”). 


Ha’riz A’srv’, also, in his MS. Chronicle, notices 
“the mummy produced in the territory of Dardbgerd, 
“oozing from a mountain drop by drop”(*). 


Such is the celebrated mummy, of which Eastern 
Princes, both the giver and receiver, esteem a very small 


HOOF 6000 006666060600 CCO CEOS SHOOOUSOSVS HD OOO LOUGH O DS 


(3) چون زمین ده orl WIG a‏ قوت بیشترست انرا بدان ده باز 
خوانند موم ايي کننند ee‏ آسم و ple‏ طبعش aS‏ و خشکست بدرجه دوم 
تغاعیتش سستي دل و ام و asi‏ و صرع و صداع و ANS‏ ني ot‏ و خنای و شكسنکي 
اعضا و list‏ و خفقان را مفید است 
That which 7 have ren-‏ .ی MS. Nozhat al Coltib. (Part I. chap. of Minerals,‏ 
dered heaviness of the tongue, occurs in Father Angelo’s Pharmacopeeia Persica, ۰‏ 
S11; describing a certain electuary (consisting of forty oue different ingredients), he‏ 
says “aurium et lingue gravedini medetur.” ‘This, on inspection of the original‏ 
work which that ingenious Missionary translated, (composed by MOZAFFER EBN‏ 
a valuable MS. in my own‏ (مظفر مد اعسيني MouHAMMED AL HUSEINY,‏ 


collection, 1 find thus expressed, کدد‎ by . کوش و زدان‎ il و‎ 


(*) و مومياي از ان ناحیت خیزد از as‏ قطره قطره shee‏ 
MS. Tarikh i Hafiz Abré.‏ 
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portion, as a present of considerable value. Some was 
brought by Mrrza Apu’t Hassan, in 1809, trom the 
King of Persia to the Queen of England; and a man 
at Isfahdn demanded nine tomdns, (or about eight pounds), 
and would not accept less from a gentleman of our 
party, for as much as a common-sized walnut-shell 
might have’ contained. With the extracis above-siven 
from Persian manuscripts, respecting the mummy of 
Dérdbgerd, various Enropean travellers -agree in their 
accounts. D’Herbelét seems to have confounded this 
natural production of the rock ‘with artificial or human 
muminy; of which, however, the Persians are not igno- 
rant, as I shall prove in the Appendix, (No. 5); where, 
also, I propose to cite Father Angelo, Kempfer, and 


other travellers. 


At four miles from Khestieh we passed over some steep 
hills by a very bad road, and descended on the other 
side into the Sahhra-é-Bizdan (عرا بیزدان)‎ a plain so called 
from the village of Béizdén (here pronounced Bézdoon) 
which is shaded by date-tiees; this plain appeared al- 
most enclosed within mountains, having, towards the North, 
the Kuh Dirakhty before mentioned, where Bezoar (See 
p- 78), is found in great abundance. Near the village 
over a stream which in the winter must be considerable, 
isa bridge (the Pul--Bizdan) of eight large and three or 
four small arches, but withvut battlenients. Beyond this, 

R 
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the plain, a continuation of the former, is denominated 
Sahhra-i-Ddrdb .(ععرا داراب)‎ At eleven miles we saw the mud- 
built castle with six towers, and the village of Juzjan( (جزجان‎ 
on the right; and three miles farther the Calai-now-Dd- 
760 (قلعه نو داراب)‎ or ۶ new castle of Dérdab,” also on the 
right; about these places were many date-trees, and some 


extensive fields of corn. 


Here a Siah-chddri (سیاه جادری)‎ or one who inhabits the 
“ black و( دما‎ an Ilidt from the neighbouring ordé or 
camp, supplied us with excellent milk and curds; and 
as we afterwards rode by his humble dwelling, a woman 
to whom he spoke, offered me some cheese, pressed into 
balls not larger than an apple of middling size, and white 
as snow; these in a few days became extremely hard; 
and one which I kept for several months, when bruised 
and diluted with water, formed a cooling and pleasant 


beverage, slightly acid(®*). 


Having approached within three miles of Ddrdb, we 
tured off on the right to visit the Calaai Dehdyeh, or 


۳ 6S 4686S SSS SOSOHSSOSHSOOS ODES ESOS DODO OD ESOS SP 
رت‎ ۲ have seen the word chatr (ie) «an umbrella,” used for “ tent.” 


It is said that coagulated milk, indurated by compression and exsiccation,‏ ره 
lasts a considerable time. To prepare it after that manner, was an art probably:‏ 
known in Persia long before Zoroaster ; who, as Pliny informs us on the authority‏ 
of an old tradition, lived twenty years in desert places, on cheese so tempered that‏ 
age did not affect it.‘ Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo vixisse annis viginti,‏ 
jta temperato ut yetustatem non sentiret.” (Nat. Hist. Lib. xi. cap. 42),‏ > 
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Deh-i-aih(); an extensive piece of ground enclosed with- 
in a ditch extremely deep and wide, and a bank or 
rampart of earth, proportionably high; this, as the name 
implies, was anciently a fortress, and in the midst of its 
enclosure, rising like a mountain, is a huge, rugged and 
insulated rock. Here, according to local information, the 
castle or citadel of Ddrdbgerd had been erected; for thus 
far the city is said to have once extended. In the 
sides of this rock are several caves, some natural and 
others probably artificial; as I discovered, communicating 
between two, a door-way, cut through the solid stone. 
There are numerous remains of buildings about this place, 
which deserves a more minute examination than I could 
bestow. ‘The rock or castle, as it was called, appears 
in the view (Pl. XX XIID, rising above the middle of 
the rampart or earthen bank; on the left are the bar- 
ren and lofty mountains of Ddrdb; and more distant, 


towards the right, are seen the hills of (ده خیر)‎ Dhey Kheir. 


Within the enclosure is an extraordinary upright stone, 
single, and at least twenty feet high; its shape may be 
best described by a representation given in the Miscella- 


neous Plate, No. 13. Concerning this stone many wonderful 


وه جح جرج اج نونمم جوم همجمج نج POPE PSE SHH‏ 


(*) The name of this “place was written for me by different Persians دحیه‎ and 
ده آیه‎ Near it was a village perhaps the ایی‎ which coniributed its name, if we 
may depend on Eastern Etymologists, to form the word mémidyi, as appears from- 
page 118, 119, &c. 
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anecdotes are related; it will suffice to mention one, as 
the others are of similar import and of equal authenticity ; 
a woman inthe time of Da’r’as having been guilty of 
treachery towards that monarch, was punished by sudden 
petrifaction, and has ever since continued to exist, but 
under the form of this stone. 


In another part of the enclosed space, on a rising 
ground, were several large and rude stones, forming 
a cluster irregularly circular, which, from its appearance, 
a British antiquary might be almost authorized to pronounce 
Druidical ; according to the general application of this 
word among us(#). 1 can scarcely think the arrangement 
گم‎ those stones wholly, though it may be partly, natural 
or accidental. Some of them are from twenty to twenty- 
five feet high; one, very tall, stands nearly in the middle ; 
another, towards the West, resembles a table or altar, 
being flat at the top; and under two or three are recesses 
or small caverns. I found it impossible to comprehend the 


aggregate of those objects at once in such a view as 
PSS SSSSSSSSSPSSOSOVODOSSPPDOUSSSSPSOOSOOOS تج هه هه هه صض‎ 


What monuments may with propriety by styled Druidical, I am not qualified‏ رم 
to judge. The subject has engaged and embarrassed many learned men, some of‏ 
whom appear not to have held in due recollection or respect, the severe decision‏ 
of that able antiquary Pinkerton. “Those who speak of Druids in Germany, Cale-‏ 
donia or Ireland, speak utter nonsense, and have nota single authority to support‏ > 
them.—Druidie antiquities there can be none, except there be any oak trees two‏ “ 
“thousand years old; those childishly called Druidic are Gothic, aad are found in‏ 
Iceland aud other countries where the very name of Druid was unknown.” Dissert.‏ « 
on the Seythians or Goths, Part 1, ch, 4. p. 68, (Load. 1787. oct).‏ 
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might convey a just idea of them; but the subjoined 
sketch will serve, perhaps, to illustrate the description 
above given, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 14). In this 
place were very large and uncommon lizards. We 
lett the castle, which I recommend to the investigation. 
of future travellers, by a path near some walls and 
arches on our right, still twenty feet high, the remains 
of an ancient aqueduct; and passing on our left, the 
little village of Dehidyeh, we proceeded to a pass between 
two hills of rock, about one mile and a half from 
Dérdbgerd. I stopped there to delineate the town, the date- 
trees, which partly conceal it, and the fine plain beyond, 
richly covered with corn-fields, and bounded by mag- 
nificent mountains ; choosing that point of view which 
enabled me to express a singular door-way or window, 
‘cut through the solid rock of the mountain on our left 
hand, (See Plate XXXIV). Soon after this, we termi- 
nated our morning’s ride; the distance from Khesiieh 
to Dérdb, being about five farsangs, eighteen or nine- 
teen miles; during which we crossed various streams 


of limpid water. 


I was conducted by some persons whom the governor, 
Mirza Fara Art (میرزا فتم علي)‎ had sent for that purpose, 
to a room in a good house adjoining, and communicating 
with bis own; here he received me very courteously and 
hospitably. Two trays containing many dishes of Kdbab, 


{woLlS) small nieces of roasted lamh and fawl] > ane سم‎ and 
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well-flavoured fish ; pil/aw (44) and chillaw, (>) rice dressed 
with meat or plain; fruit and sweetmeats, and bowls of 
excellent sherbet, were laid before me within half an hour 
after my arrival. When this repast was finished, the go- 
vernor, accompanied by five or six men of very decent 
appearance, favoured me with a visit, during which I learned 
that the only monuments of antiquity visible near ۵۵ 
were, first, the castle of Dehdyeh above mentioned, and 
vaguely attributed to some Prince of the Caianian dynasty ; 
secondly, a Naksh i Rustam, (for this name is given in 
several places to sculptured figures on rocks supposed 
to represent the celebrated hero Rustam): and, lastly, 
the Caravanserd-i-Dib described as an excavation formed 
with astonishing art, in the side of a mountain. There 
was, said Mr'rza Fatn Axi, not many hundred yards 
distant, a place absurdly called Kadmgah ر(تدمکا)‎ the 
foot step or vestige of some preternatural being; but 
he acknowledged that the city itself offered nothing 
worthy of inspection, and that it was reduced from its 
original magnitude and splendour to the condition of 
a village; he then invited me to enjoy the shade and 
fragrance of a. delightful garden adjacent, thickly planted 


with orange-trees. 


At this time Sui’r Kua’n Bec took an opportunity 
of mentioning the accident which had befallen my bottle 


of wine; and requested that I might be furnished with 
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a supply by order of the governor, who, as an extremely 
pious Muselmén, seemed shocked~ and confounded at 
such a request; affected many religious scruples, and 
swore that he had not heard of any person within the 
whole territory under his jurisdiction, who had ever 
made, or tasted, or even seen in a dream, one drop of 
any fermented or intoxicating liquor; “God preserve 
“us from the thought of such impurity! (استغفار الله)‎ estagh- 
far Allah!’ added he to this declaration, which was 
uttered with a loud voice and_ earnest manner, and 
confirmed solemnly by all the oldest hypocrites present ; 
his countenance then relaxed into a smile. چیه‎ 
Kua’n continued importunate, the governor reproved 
him in a gentle whisper, struck him slightly on the 
shoulder with his beads, and muttering: a few words to 
his servant Arr, sent him away and followed soon after 
himself. In about ten minutes, Ar returned, bringing 
a capacious, long-necked bottle of white glass, stopped in 
the usual manner, with cotton, and containing red wine, 
so very bad, that Sui’r Kua’n, in the excess of his 
indignation and disappointment, wished that the bottle 
and its contents were sticking in the throat of the 
governor’s favourite wife. Ax1 went off a second time and 
brought some arrack, a most ardent spirit extracted 
from dates; this delighted and _ satisfied my thirsty 


companion. 
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Passing through the town, every quarter of which 
we perambulated, I found that the account of its decayed 
state, was not by any means exaggerated; for half the 
houses appeared deserted or in ruins. But it was evident 
that the place had once been of greater extent; it is at 
present chiefly occupied by gardens; one of these, as 
the governor had said, was extremely beautiful and 
fragrant, abounding in orange-trees, and producing a 
multiplicity of flowers. 


I now discovered that some of our mules and horses 
had suffered much from the journey between Zdhedan and 
Khestich, and that a little rest would be absolutely necessary 
for them. My firman, or rakm (43) granted by the Prince 
who governed Fars, did not authorize me to enter the 
province of Kermdén which we had now approached ; and 
being myself limited in time, and uncertain how long the 
Embassy might continue at Shirdz, I resolved to ۲ 

-the tired mules and horses rest one day, and to return 
by way of the great salt lake of Néiriz, or Bakhtegdn 
by Savondt (or Estahbondt), and Persepolis; determmed 
to remain, if it were possible, a week or fortnight among 
the vestiges of that ancient and celebrated capital. The 
objects described by مر رگا‎ Fain Ass, as most worthy 
of examination, being all situate within a tew miles of 
Daréb, I proposed to visit them next morning, and to 
take with me only two or three men of our party and such 


Bi er Aad dee یی ای نی ری لد‎ ou lor ited ase oo eben Ae fe aa 
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Meanwhile, a collection of extracts which I had made - 
in England from printed books and oriental manuscripts, 
relative to Persia, proved, that when the Italian traveller, 
Pietro della Valle, near two hundred years ago, passed. 
through this city, it yielded but little, in his opinion, 
deserving notice; he mentions its numerous population, 
its palms or date-trees, and the running stream that filled 
a small circular fish-pond in the 6dzar or principal 
market-place; “there is nothing else,” he says, “in - 
** Darabghiérd, to be seen or observed”{*), Of its name 
he offers an explanation sufficiently conformable to obvious 
etymology, as passages which I have below given from 
Manuscripts demonstrate. But some Persian Lexicogra- 
phers have indicated a meaning for the word gird or 
gerd, more satisfactory (at least to me) than that which 
he suggests, as it expresses directly, the sense other- 
wise conveyed by implication(”). It would appear, from 
و یرومم جوا وا وم مج و‎ SECS دا اج جح همم‎ 


(“) “ Del resto, ia Darabghiérd, non vi essendo niente, né da vedere, né da osser- 
“vare,” &c. Viaggi, (Lett. 17. Nov. 26 1622). 


(® «& per lo nome che infin’ hora conserva, del ۵ Dzrio,” &c. (ib. Darabghierd; 
wouid’signify, he says, that king Da‘ra’s ; Darius), surrounded or enclosed the piace; 
and Darab Kerd, as perhaps (forse ) the ancients pronounced it, would imply that 
Da’vs’B built or made it. Hence he takes occasion to notice Tigranocerda, founded 
by ‘Tigranes, king of Armenia, &c. I have already observed ‘in page 102, note 26), 
that the best Furhangs or Munuscript Dictionaries, explain کرد‎ gerd or gird (with g 
hard), as equivalent to medinah, shahr, &e “a town or city ;” and in illustration 
they quote among other names similarly compounded, Dirébgird, the city of king 
DaRra’s. Itmay be here added-from the MS Dict. Berhin Kattea, that gard 
ergerd signifies to encircle, turn round, &c. gerd or gird, circular ( (مدور‎ : alse 
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. one passage (“‘poiche il suo nome Dardbghiérd conforme 
“ ogei si pronuntia,”) that in the time of this ingenious 
writer (1622), gerd or gird was not separated from ۵۵ 
by persons speaking of the city. But 1 find that a 
learned native of Isfahdn, who visited this southern region 
exactly one hundred years after Pietro della Valle, omits, 
in his entertaining memoirs, the local adjunct. “TI then,” 
says he, ‘proceeded to Déréb, which is one of the 
> pleasant spots of that warm country; and in truth, it 
“4s a very flourishing and delightful place”(*). At present 
the compound name is never heard in conversation ; it 
occurs, however, in some of the most ancient Manuscripts. 


By Taser the foundation of this city is ascribed to. 
Da‘ra's or Dara’ the great, son of Queen Huma‘, 
the daughter and wife of Bauman ARDESHI’R, who 
appears to be the Ahasuerus of Scripture, and the 
Artaxerexes surnamed Long-handed by Greek and Latin 
authors. “ When Da’ra‘s,” says the historian, “heard 
“the rumour of his mother’s death, he drew forth his 
“‘army out of Balkh and went to Pérs; there he esta- 
‘sblished himself in the supreme dominion, and he erected 
PUSS مج نونمم اج وج و و و رن و نج‎ ESE ج مج‎ 
the surrounding places, environs, &c. ۰(دور و حوالی واطراف)‎ The resemblance 


both in sense, and sounl, between this Persian word and our gird, girth &c, will 
probably have struck the English reader. 


a, 0‏ { ۲ : 
() پس بداراب که از منزدات ان کرمسیر است رفتم و GEN‏ بغایت خرم و 
pees‏ است 2۰ MS. Memous of MOHAMMED ALI‏ 
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“a city in Pars the name of which was Dardbgird, and 


“that city is now (in the ninth century) inhabited ”(*), 


The Sur al Beldén, written soon after Tasry’s time, 
informs us that this city was founded by مه دنز‎ (or 
Da’ra’), “and therefore denominated Da’Ra’B-KERD, a 
“name which signifies that Da’ra’s made it; and it has 
“been surrounded with a new rampart lke that at the 
“city of Jur (or Gir); and a ditch that receives all the 
“water running from springs, or oozing from the earth 
“in the neighbourhood ; the middle of that ditch contains 
“some dry weeds or grass, and if men or four-footed 
“animals fall into the water and become entangled with: 
“those weeds, they cannot extricate or save themselves 
*‘without considerable labour, difficulty and danger. 
“ Dardbkerd has four gates, and in the midst of it Tises a 
“mountain, resembling a dome, and unconnected with 
“any other; most of the buildings are constructed of 
“clay; and at this time (the tenth century) people from 


> various towns and cities of Persia come to reside here”(*), 


CUSSCOSOEOCCCEOSOSOOCESSCE>SOCCCCS‏ و مج مج موجه همجمج و جوم 


)*( چون Sto‏ خبر مرک مادرش پشنید olan‏ از بل بکشید و بپارس امد و 
انا بنشست بملک و شهري بنا کرد. نام آن Siglo‏ وران شهر امروز ابادان است 


MS. Tarikh i Tabri. در پارس‎ 


)*( و ene ail‏ اورا داراجرد میخوانند يعني که دارا کرد و در حوالي آن 
pee‏ هست مانفد مور شهر جر و نیز خدتي کرده آند که اب چشمه 
و اج ۱ ر حوالي و نواحي و اطراف ol‏ شهر از زمین مي تراوه LP‏ خندق مي 
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Yet we read in another part of the same manuscript, 
that the plague (4,) was very frequent at Ddrdbgird, and 
that the water of this city was the worst in all the 


province. 


Tirpavst, the Persian Homer, considered the foundation 
of this city as ‘a circumstance worthy of commemoration 
in his Shdhndmah. He informs us that “King Da’ra's 
“having gone forth one day to visit his horses pasturing 
“in the low grounds, ascended a hill, and thence beheld 
“a vast and deep river or body of water; he desired,” 
says the poet, ‘that expert mechanicks should be 
“ brought from India and from Greece; and they were 
“instructed so to direct the course of this water that 
“a stream might flow through every district. Those 
“ingenious men having opened the motinds or dikes, 
« Da‘ra’B commanded that a city should be built, and 
“when it was girded round with wails, they named the place 
“ Dérdb-gird. The monarch then kindled a fire on the 
“summit of a mountain, to which crowds of persons 
Seceeeevecvessecececcosccosoocoeqvessoeessoosooouce 
Blea در‎ lke & انند و در میانهه ار خندق کیاهبا خشک هست ار ادمي‎ 
آن اب رید چون ان کیاه اورا #عارض شود و مشاهده انند البقه رفتن مپسر نشود‎ 
امدن مکر بسعتی و مشقسب‎ td و ممکن نباشد و از انجا بسلامت بکناره بیردن‎ 
وععویت و ان شهررا چهار دروازه هسمت و نیز در میانه شهر كوهي هست‎ gy 
خانها ایشا از کل مي باشد‎ Ly كرهي متصل نیست و غالب‎ ag مانند قبه و‎ 


و دربن ae‏ از بلدان و Bad‏ *جم افوام بسیار در bel‏ فرردامده و عقیم شده 
MS. Str al Beldén.‏ 
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‘resorted, worshipping the sacred flame Azer, and they 
“procured the most skilful artists of every description 
“by whom the whole city was embellished”(*). 


Observing, as generally throughout this work (where 
dates can be ascertained) a chronological order in my quo- 
tations, I shall next translate a passage from the Mudjmel 
al Tudrikh, a precious manuscript of the twelfth century, 
most probably unique in Europe. ۵ among his other 
“works, king Da’ra’s, founded in Pérs, the city of 
ممیمممممویه‎ OC OSOU SO SOLOS SOT SOOO 0000000000000 004008 

hin )*(‏ بود که ر‌زي rej‏ کله 
بیامه که اسپان به بیند یله 
j‏ پستي بیامد به كوهي des,‏ 
يكي بیکرا ان om kyo ey‏ 
بغرمود کز روم و ز هنده‌ان 
بیارند کارازموده کوان 
بچویند ازین اب درياري 
رسانند رودي بر کشوري 
جوبکشاد داننده زان اب ay‏ 
یکی act‏ تمد زان مدمه 
> دیوار شهر اندر ورد کرد 
ور نام گردند دا راب کرد 
1 انش اذریخست از تیع کوه 
st —‏ اسد aS‏ 
ز هر پیشه HS‏ خواستند 
همه شهر از ایشا بیاراسئند 
ره( MS. Shdh Namah, History of King‏ 
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“ Ddrdbgerd; and the place still bears this name; but 
“it had previously been called Aspén Fargén(”). 


According to Hampatian Cazvi’nt, the Persian Geo- 
grapher, Dérdbgerd is a place of the third climuie ; 
«“ Da’ra’s, the son of Bauman, the son of IsFENDYAR 
“erected the city, which was perfectly circular, as if 
«its plan had been delineated by a compass. In the 
« midst of the city there was once a well-fortified castle 
“with a very deep ditch; but this is in ruins at present, 
“(the fourteenth century); the climate is very warm, and 
« Dérabgerd produces -good corn, fruit, and dates; and 
“in this territory is a mountain which yields salt of 
«seven colours; and among the dependent districts, are 
“ Khesiieh, Radgdn (of more properly, as 1 suspect, 
» Derdgdn و(دراگان)‎ Feiz, and Restdn,” &c(*). 
موم نج خن نج وج ون وم ممممممممه‎ COLL GG POLO LLO LL 


(*) و از عمارت بپارس اندر داراب کرد بنا نیاد و Eye’‏ اکنون بدان باز 

خوانند و پیش از آن اسپان فرکان خواندندي 
ast) No. 62 of the Bibhotheque du Roi, at‏ النواریض) MS. Mudjmel al Tadrikh,‏ 
Paris, where I perused it in 1816. The more ancient name, Aspdn Fargén, here‏ 
mentioned, may, possibly, atlude to the pasture-lands for horses (aspén) above indi-‏ 
cated by Frrpavsi. ۱‏ 


(*) داراب نی بیمن ین اسفثدیار ساخت شهري مدور nay‏ است چنانکد 
بپرکار کشند و حصاري *عکم در میان بوده و خددقي عمیق داشته و اکنون خرابست 
é. ۸‏ ۰ مر 
هوایش کرمسیرست و غله و میوه و bes‏ درو نیک اید و در ان حدود کوهیست که 
هفت رنک نمک‌دارد و نواحي خسویه و رادکان و فیض و bey‏ از توابع انجاست 
the city 5‏ اه MS. Nozhat al Colib, (Geogr Sect. ch. ۱8, Here Hamdallah speaks‏ 
belonging to Shebangéreh, a territory which, in his twelfth chapter, he includes‏ 
within the great province of Fars.‏ 
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The historian Ha’r1z Apru’ beginning his description, 
borrows the very words of Hampatian above quoted, 
respecting the founder, the circular form, and the citadel 
or castle of Dérdbgird; “it had a ditch, also,” says he, 
“to which water was conducted; and there were four 
“gates in this castle, but the city is now (in the fif- 
‘teenth century), ruined, and the only remains are 
“vestiges of wells and the ditch”(). 


Such are the accounts left us by Eastern writers of 
the best authority; many others, more modern, have 
noticed Ddrdbgerd, but I think it unnecessary to quote 
their works, as they add nothing to the stock of infor- 
mation comprised in the extracts above given. From a 
reference to these, the reader will probably be persuaded, 
as I am, that the castle or citadel to which they allude 
must be the Calaa-i-Dehayeh, with its surrounding wall 
or rampart of earth, and its broad and deep ditch, at 
present without water but once easily filled, by means 
of the aqueduct still visible, in a state of ruin; and that 
the rock, appearing as I have described it, like a moun+ 
tain in the centre of the enclosure (See Plate XXXILI) ; 
is what the Sur al Beldén mentions as being insulated and 
resembling a dome, or building with an arched or vaulted 
POO جاح انا اج‎ SS SSSSSS OS زوجم موم مر من‎ OOOH 
خراب‎ ed حصاردمت اکنون‎ God خندقي که باب رسانيده اند و چهار دروازه‎ 6 
Ms. Torikh Hafiz Abré. شده است و هي نماند جز نشان دپوار و خندقی‎ 
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roof. It was, perhaps, on this rock, from which he could 
easily have beheld every part of the recently founded city, 
that our illustrious Da’ra’s terminated his labours by the 
solemn performance of a religious ceremony, and probably 
the establishment of a new fire-temple ; though the circle 
of rude stones, situate likewise on a rising ground, may 


indicate the vestiges of a consecrated structure. 


26. At break of day on the twenty sixth, I hastened 
to view the objects in this neighbourhood, respecting 
which my curiosity had been niuch excited. Sur’r 
Kua'n Bec, two of his armed men, my own groom 
and an intelligent peasant hired as a guide for the occasion, 
formed our party on this expedition. Having left the 
houses and gardens of the town, we proceeded about 
one mile in a South-Eastern direction to the decayed 
brick-edifice, with arched windows and tékches (ag) reces- 
ses or niches, called Kabr-7-Pashang (Ss, 3), “ the burial- 
“ place of Pasuane,” whom our guide was willing to believe 
the ancient hero of that name, celebrated in the Shah- 
namah; but it was evidently the monument of a Muselman 
saint ; and close to it, on the very road, were numerous 
graves covered with well-cut stones, bearing Arabick 
and Persian epitaphs which proved the cemetery to be 
at feast from four to five hundred years old; near this 
spot were tombs of several other holy men, or Imdém- 
zdadehs, now fallen to rum; a little beyond those, was a 


heap of stones. on which lay one. about two fect ip 
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length, and seventeen or eighteen inches in breadth, not 
having any inscribed letters, but simply ornamented with 
a plain, carved line; it probably marked a modern grave, 
and is only worthy of notice, as being supposed the 
work of remote ages, and ascribed to some female 
personage, whose history I was desirous of tracing ; for 
throughout this part of the country, remains of conduits, 
bridges, and causeways; towers, caverns in mountains, 
sculptures, and almost every thing that wears the sem- 
blance of antiquity, or utility, are denominated  méil-i- 
dukhter, (مال دختر)‎ and regarded as memorials of some 
unknown damsel or virgin. 


We saw, on our left, a few miles distant, vestiges of 
the castle, galled Calaa-i-Rima; and at three miles, we 
passed a deep well or pit. The person who constructed 
it was probably commemorated in an inscription rudely 
chiseled on a stone impending over its mouth; as the 
first word seemed to be این چاه ابر‎ &c. “ this well, دنوش‎ 
&c. Still more barbarously executed (perhaps by I[idts) 
were some characters on the natural rock, not far from 
this well. We advanced about a mile further by a most 
rugged path, and having passed on the left an aqueduct, 
a mill, and some other buildings, we turned off towards 
the right: our road had hitherto been that which leads 
to Deh-i-Kheir (46 .(ده‎ We alighted soon after at the 
Caravansera-i-Doob or Dub (اروانسرا دوب)‎ of which I deli- 

T 
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neated the entrance and general outward appearance, 
(See Plate XX XIII). It is a spacious and extraordinary 
chamber, hollowed, with admirable ingenuity and by 
means’ of prodigious Jahour, into the very heart of a 
mountain ; its roof seems formed of arches, supported 
on square pillars of large, but, not ungraceful propor- 
tions; the roof, however, and the pillars ; the arches, the 
walls and the floor, all are of the solid rock. Were it . 
possible to forget the sculptured wonders of Kenereh and 
Elephanta, I should not hesitate to pronounce this a 
most stupendous excavation; and it only wanted their 
terrifick and monstrous idols, to render its shade equally 
awful as the gloom of those Indian Temples. 


It receives a little light at the entrance, aw ample and 
handsome door-way in the side of the mountain; and 
some descends from a square aperture, cut through the 
rock in the centre of the roof; my servant, who climbed 
for the purpose outside, having let down through this 
aperture a measuring-tape, I found that in a perpendi- 
cular line from the upper edge where he held it, to 
the floor, was thirty-two feet; of these about twenty-one 
or twenty-two might be considered as the extreme height 
of the chamber, between its arches; so that the rock 
must be at this opening ten or eleven feet thick. I 
next ascertained the dimensions of the hall or chamber 


itself; a square of scventy feet regularly divided into 
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four parts by pillars of which the two principal rows 
"form aisles or walks, intersecting one another exactly 
in the centre and immediately under the aperture cut 
through the roof or ceiling. A plan taken on the spot 
(See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 15), may assist in ex- 
plaining this description, although I made it in a very 
hasty manner, and amidst the importunities of my 
companions ; for having heard many accounts of robbers 
who infested the neighbourhood, they became impatient 
at my delay, and extremely anxious to quit this’ lone- 
some place. 


Near the door, were inscriptions carved in the Arabick 
character, of a kind not very ancient; and I contrived 
to copy two lines apparently comprising a date; either 
the year 752, or 705, of the Mohammedan era, 
corresponding to our year 1351, or 1305. In the wall 
terminating the main aisles on the left and right, and 
opposite the door were niches, not unlike the fire-places 
in European houses, and sculptured with some degree 
of elegance ; inscriptions in the same character as those 
above mentioned, served for ornaments and filled the 
frames or borders; so at least of the only niche that J 
had time to sketch. 


An unlucky musket-shot, discharged at no great 


distance, induced Sui’k Kua‘’n Bec and the armed men to 
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mount their horses, and I, soon after, reluctantly followed 

their example ; having first ascended the rock or moun- 

tain over the chamber, viewed the external surface of 

its roof and examined the opening through which it 

partially receives both light and air; this is ten feet 


five inches, on every side, being, as I have observed, a 
square ; near it lay a large, single stone, that seemed, 


from its size and cubical form to be what once filled 
the aperture. I was going to measure it when a sudden 
cry bid, bid, bedow, bedow, (joo بیا بدو‎ ly) “come, run, gallop,” 
inturrupted my researches, and we all hastened to the 
assistance of some Ilidts, who, as we learned, had seized 
two robbers, but allowed them to escape before our 
arrival near their encampment. This circumstance gave 
Sur’n Kua’n Bee an opportunity of displaying both his 
courage and his horsemanship; declaring aloud that he 
would pursue and bring back the fugitives, (but without 
inquiring which way they had gone), he rode off at the 
fullest speed down a steep hill, flourishing his sword, or 
stretching out his right arm to the utmost extent, or 
throwing himself into the attitude of one who transfixes 
his adversary with a dart; this exhibition lasted about 
a quarter of an hour, whilst he performed a circular course 
of nearly three miles, without having once lost sight of 
his men or of me, who remained quietly conversing with 
the Idés. These, at his return, gratified him by various 


exclamations, such as Khib juvén جوان)‎ 5), Aaqjeb suwari 
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ast), “what a fine young fellow!’ “ wonderful‏ سواري) 
horseman!” and this was deemed, by all parties, I believe,‏ 


a suflicient recompense for his unnecessary exertion(°). 


A person coming from Dérdb now informed us, that 
the Governor and several of his friends had been for 
some time at the Naksh 7 Rustam, where a tent was pitched, 
and they expected me to partake with them of a colla- 
tion. Having received this intelligence, Suir Kua‘ny, 
whose ride‘had, perhaps, excited a strong appetite, proposed 
that we should immediately set out; as it would be 
indecorous, he said, to detain the Governor much longer. 
We accordingly proceeded in the shortest direction, and 
not by any beaten path, for three or four miles, over 
fields and rocks, across streams, and through extensive 


groves of date-trees. 


I, however, would have gladly returned to the Caravanse- 
vai Dib as yet imperfectly explored: for it appeared 
to me not improbable that, in the obscurity of some 
corners most remote from the entrance, were passages 
or recesses, which might be found to resemble those 
chapels attached to the vast cavern-temples of India; 
there is one small square excavation, with an arched 


ف و ج جج مج وج ور وه رو وم ممممممممو رو ممممممججیم همجمج 


(*) The expression حوب جوان‎ (generally pronounced Khoob Javoon ) signify- 
ing a handsome or fine youth, I have frequently heard addressed to men both old 
and ugly, 
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door-way, in the ی‎ outside ; the view represents 
it, on the right of the great entrance; but I had not 
leisure to ascertain whether it communicated with the 
principal chambers. The inscriptions and pointed arches 
evince that the general style of this work is what may 
be denominated modern Saracenick ; and if I have rightly 
deciphered the Arabick date in the lines above copied, its 
age would not much exceed five hundred years ; it therefore 
has no pretensions to antiquity ; and as executed by Muse/- 
mdns for the purposes which its present name indicates, only 
can interest travellers who may occasionally benefit by 
the shelter that it affords; yet it is not formed on the plan 
of most Persian Céravénseruis, in which the areas are open, 
and the sides are ranges of distinct rooms ; this chamber 
offers no other accommodation than the vacant spaces 
between its pillars. In hollowing this into the hard rock, 
why immense labour has been employed, it is not easy 
to assign the reason ; since a building constructed of 
brick, or stone and mortar, alter the usual manner, would - 
have been more convenient, more handsome outwardly, 


and less expensive. 


The annexed view (Plate XX XIII) comprehends on the 
left three natural caves, and the mountains here contain 
many others; I was for a moment inclined to suspect 
that the hall or chamber had been one, which seeming, 


from its capaciousness or other interior circumstances; 
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adapted for the object, was fashioned as it now appears 
by art. But from the symmetrical disposition of its parts 
we are justified in considering it rather as the result 
of an original design ; an excavation made, perhaps, long 
before the introduction into Persia of Arabian characters or 
the Saracenick style of arches ; its pillars once round, or of 
disproportionate bulk, may have been reduced or squared ; 
a flat and low ceiling may have been raised and vaulted ; 
ancient inscriptions may have been obliterated, and statues 
or symbolical sculptures effaced by the chisel of Mo- 
hammedan artists. Elephanta itself might have been thus 
degraded had not the trouble and difficulty of destroying 
multitudinous groups of figures, rendered nearly vain all 
the attempts of bigotry and barbarism. In addition to 
these conjectural possibilities, the Caravanserai: Dib may 
have becn a place consecrated to Mithraic rites, or some 
other form of religious worship, in ages even preceding 
the time of Zera‘rusuHT; or this may be a work of 
that celebrated Queen, Semiramis, (a personage of very 
ahcertais date) who, according to Strabo, leit numer- 
ous memorials of her dominion in various regions of the 
world. That vague local tradition, which, as I before 
observed, attributes all antiquities here to some un- 
known female (though styled a “ damsel),” tends in some 
degree to sanction this opinion. I acknowledge that 
the Persian records notice two Princesses to whose 


names the word dokht (or dukht (co), a diminutive 
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of dukhter (دختر‎ ‘is generally added, expressing their 
unmarried or virgin state ; these were the daughters of 
king Chosroes, (or Kuvusrav entitled Panvi’z); and 
they governed independently after their brother و یرگ‎ 
u'lEH, denominated by Greek and Latin historians, Siroes, 
who died in the year of Christ 629. But their reigns 
were short and turbulent; and few monuments could 
remain of sovereigns distracted by domestick feuds, 
negotiations with foreign powers, and above all, the 
alarming progress of Arabian invaders under the generals 
of the Khalifah; the elder sister, Pu’ran-Doxur, having 
ruled the empire but sixteen months ; the younger, AZERMI- 
DOKHT, only six(°'). 


In all the long catalogue of Royal Persians, I find 
but one other female to whom any great or pubiick 
work can be with plausibility ascribed; and Queen 
Humat may well claim the excavation of a mountain, 
since she is said to have erected the Forty or the 


Thousand Columns at Persepolis, which in the course of 


جح رن همجمج مممممممممم مج منونمم مممممممومممممموم 


This we learn from one of the most ancient and authentick of Eastern writers,‏ رت 
Tasri, Other historians lengthen or abridge by a few weeks or months the‏ 
is often written (by a mere‏ (پوران) reigns of both these young Queens. Pu’ra’n‏ 
and the MS. Dictionary Berhdn‏ 5 (توران) مرن change of diacritical points)‏ 
Kattea offers reasons for each mode of spelling. FirDaustin the Shihndémah, writes‏ 
and assigns to this beautiful but unforta-‏ (ازرمي) 1 AZERM (ayjl), for‏ 
nate princess ‘for she suffered a most horrible death as some Manuscripts inform‏ 


us) a reiga of only four months; he also reduces the reign of Tu هکم‎ or PU'RA‘N- 
Doxkur to six months, 
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these pages I shall duly notice. Between Semiramis 
and Huma’‘r, some extraordinary features of resemblance, 
may be discovered in their respective histories; and the 
learned D’Herbelét might have added several proofs of 
their identity, to that strong one which he has suggested, 
as arising from a name(*). Chronology, it is true, seems 
at first to interpose an interval of many centuries ; but 
reserving this subject for future inquiry, I resume the 
narrative of my travels, from which, probably, some 
readers may accuse me of having already made too. 
long a deviation. 


We crossed the country as before-mentioned, in nearly 
a straight line for about three miles, and arrived at the 
sculptured rock, where I was received by Mirza Farun 
Axi and several companions, who conducted me to an 
awning of black, coarse hair-cloth or rather felt, borrowed 
from some Ilidts of a little camp or ordi, not very 
distant. While the governor's servants were engaged in 
preparing trays with various china-bowls and dishes of 
sweet-meats, fruit, rice and fowls, lamb, onions, sour- 
milk and sherbet, one glance enabled me to recognise 
in the supposed figure of Rustam, another monument 
(for some have been already described), of the glory or 
the vanity of SHapu’r. 


۳ 00000008 800900000000 موم وممو مج موممممومجوم POSoooove‏ 


(*) موخطاه‌ناطنظ‎ Orientale, Art, Homai. 


۴ 
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From a closer examination, however, I was witheld 
above an hour by the repast gnd many previous ceremonies ;- 
for not only the governor but his thirteen friends, besides 
the simple welcome, خوش امدید)‎ or 0و4 (اسلام‎ or 15 hishé- 
medid which I should have considered as_ perfectly 
sufficient, inflicted on me, each of them separately, and 
at intervals of some minutes, the whole series of regular 
compliments, in set phrases ; and to these, by the common 
rules of politeness, it was necessary that the established 
replies should be returned; fortunately I had committed 
them to memory at Shird2(°). 


The sculptures, in bold relief, occupy a tablet thirty 
six or thirty seven feet long and about twenty high, cut 
in the rocky face of a steep mountain, and, like others 
described in the preceding chapters, situate just over a 
basin or fountain of most excellent water; this is oval, 
and very deep; but we could see that it abounded with 
fishes. Sua’pu’r’s form, eminently conspicuous, appears 
in the middle of the tablet ; and is of gigantick proportions 
with respect to the other figures (as elsewhere, See Vol. 
¥. p 290); he alone is mounted on horseback; and 
close to him we see his usual emblem of victory, a 
dead man’s body extended on the ground. Before the 
Monarch is a crowd of Romans, and he lays his left 


POSES SE VE SCHLECOCOEOOEVO OCS 





POCCSCESCOSOESOOTOOS 


The most useful ue given in ۷۵۱, ۲۰ (Preface).‏ رت 


۰ 
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hand, seemingly in a compassionate manner, on the head 
of their captive chief, whose melancholy countenance 
expresses, I think, more of despair than of resignation; a 
youth extends his arms towards the neck of ون و یوگ‎ 
horse, imploring, perhaps, the conqueror’s mercy. The 
Romans, all bare-headed, fill the right end of the tablet; 
at the left, are the Persian guards or attendants in four 
ranks, most of them wearing the pointed cap. I could 


not discover that the rock exhibited any inscriptions(**). 


This sculpture, notwithstanding some injuries which. it 
has suffered, and its manifold defects in proportion and 
in perspective, appeared, from the vast size of the prin- 
cipal personage, exceedingly magnificent ; and I endeavour- 
ed to delineate it (as in Plate XXXV), with scrupulous 
accuracy; for the figure of the Romah chief, may be a 


POCOSSOPOS< POLO SOSSSSOSE SSD SOO OOSEOSOCOCCSSOOOO39400 


Some of my Persian companions supposed Sua’Pu’r’s figure to represent‏ رخ 
Rustam, and the youth’s, his daughter. There were, according to a popular tradi-‏ 
tion, two heroes who bore the name of RuSTAM. One, the son of ZA‘L, celebrated‏ 
both in Persian history and romance: the other entitled “son of KULEDEH,” or‏ 
to this Rust aM or his daughter, (of whom I believe nothing can be learned‏ روص من 
ju manuscripts; they absurdly attribute the sculpture near Déréb. In the MS. Dict.‏ 
explained merely as the name of a‏ (کلده) Jehang. and Berh. Katt. ۲ find Kaladah‏ 
or gost), The successive chiefs of a whole‏ مردي) man, or of a certain person‏ 
family or dynasty seem to have been distinguished sometimes by the name of their‏ 
illustrious founder; yet Rust the son of Za’L, speaking individually of himself, says‏ 
that he was above sia (in one copy seven) hundred years old;‏ 


زششصد همانا فزونست سال 
که تا من جدا کشتم از eats‏ زال 
MS, Shahnamah, (story of Isfendyar ).‏ 
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real portrait of the unfortunate Valerian. (See Vol I. p. 282. 
285. 287). I was, besides, desirous of representing faithtul- 
ly, what seems to have escaped the actual inspection of any 
other European, though Kempfer had heard of Rustamick 


monuments existing among the mountains near Dardb(”). 


Having now visited what was reputed worthy of ob- 
servation in the neighbourhood, I proceeded towards 
the city, accompanied by Mi‘rza Faruu رتاش‎ and 
his party, amounting to above thirty persons; a little 
beyond the sculptured rock, we came out on the Fassa 
road, near the opening between two hills, where 1 had 
stopped the day before to sketch the view given in 
Plate XXXIV. It was intimated that the governor’s 
civility required at least, the return of a -visit. I paid 
it, therefore, in the evening, and found with him some 
of those friends who had attended him on the morning 
excursion. Here I underwent a repetition of most tiresome 
compliments, and was much annoyed by the impertinence 
of a silly coxcomb, who asked whether Persia was not 
the finest country in the world ; whether America produced 
trees, or Europe horses ; whether Christiaus lived in houses, 
and similar questions. But Sui’r Kua’n Bec soon 
silenced and astonished him by relating with ample 
exaggerations, the marvellous accounts which he had 


ج همجمج ما مر یم وج POSSESS‏ اون منونمم موم موز 


@) “Urbium quoque موق‎ et Dareabd vicini montes sculpturis Rustamicis, 
quas vocant, superbire dicuntur.” Ameenit, Exot, ۱, ۰ 
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heard from the attendants of Mi‘rza Asu‘t Hassan; 
he described in very glowing colours the beauties and 
luxuries of England; and swore that at every hour, or 
farsang’s distance, on all the roads, government had 
established a Manzil Khdneh (ail (منزل‎ or inn, lofty as 
the highest Mindreh (منارم)‎ or steeple, and sumptuous as 
any palace; where, night and day, the traveller might 
fisd tables spread with innumerable dishes of the most 
savoury meat, and flasks of delicious wine; that the guests 
were served by beautiful nymphs, whose charms were. 
not concealed by veils; that beds, horses and carriages 
were constantly ready, and furnished at free cost; he 
then celebrated the pleasures of London; and our naval 
wonders; the smallest Kashtijang (كشتي چنک)‎ or ship. of 
war, had been selected, he said, from a thousand vessels, 
to bring the Ambassador; as one of a larger size could 
not possibly navigate the gulf; several persons of strict 
veracity, who had gone on board the Lion whilst at, 
anchor near Bushehr, assured him, he declared, that it was 
manned by two thousand sailors and soldiers, and armed 
with two hundred guns, each carrying a ball four times 
larger than his own head, with the Kuléh (oi), or black 
lambskin cap. 


Fearing that he would appeal to me for the confir- 
mation of this report, I directed the discourse to another: 


subject, and endeavoured to ascertain whether any locai tra- 
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ditions justified the opinion, which many have entertained, 
that Ddrdbgird was the ancient Cyropolis. But it did 
not appear that the name of Car Kuusravu (or Cyrus) 
was in any respect associated, either with the history of 
this city, or of Passa, the supposed Pasagarda. Some 
one having now mentioned a sang az médl-i-kadim 
از مال قدیم)‎ Six) or stone of very ancient date, exhibiting 
an inscription, bekhate Kufi belkeh Frangki فرنکی)‎ ws (بخط کوفی‎ 
‘in the Cufick, nay, perhaps in the European character,” 
I proceeded, after pipes and coffee, to examine it, and, 
at the same time, to view the Kadmgéh; this, as the 
governor had before told me, was attributed by a vulgar 
tradition (which he despised), to a preternatural being; 
and [ now learned that it was a spot where the Dukhter- 
t-Shdh-Peridn شام پریان)‎ Acs) or “ Daughter of the Sovercign 
of the Fairies,” had once appeared, sitting under some 
trees, not yet decayed, and held in almost religious vene- 
ration; and that the people had, when she vanished from 
their sight, enclosed within walls, the consecrated bower. 
As I had always regarded with much esteem the gentle 
race of Peries, and lamented that degeneracy of modern 
times which rendered their intercourse with mortals so 
extremely rare(*) ; I hastened to pay my due respects at 
POP و سس‎ SOS OPOSSDOSOO GS SUSSSOUSOOOOCSO SOD 


(*) Marmontel says (in Alcidonis, one of his Contes Moraux), “ J'ai grand regret 
“ala feerie ; c’etoit pour les imaginations vives une source des plaisirs innocens; et 
“Ja maniére la plus honnéte de faire d’agréables songes,” 
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a place so highly favoured; entertaining, however, a slight 
suspicion that the Fairy-Princess might, by some cunfu- 
‘sion of legends, be the dukhter or “damsel” to whom, 
in this country, so many works have been ascribed. The 
Kadmgéh is a piece of ground not above twenty feet 
square, walled on all sides, but not roofed; and almost 
filled by five or six old trees, one of which was a 
dirakht-i-fazel (See Vol. 1. Appendix, No. 9), bearing on 
its branches many rags as votive offerings; without, close 
to the door, was a tombstone, well carved, in Arabick 
letters, a little injured; it exhibited the name of some 
Museimdn, and the characters expressing a date were 
nearly effaced, but it probably had been executed within 
three hundred years; yet this was the monument re- 
commended to my inspection as equally...ancient-.and 
extraordinary. Having visited an adjoining garden and ce- 
metery, I returned to my apartment, and traced on paper 
from observations made with a pocket-compass and watch, 
the course of this day’s expedition; which terminated my 
progress towards the South-Eastern regions of Persia.. 


CHAPTER IX. 





Return to Shirdz by an unusual route. 


سس سح 


ETURNING towards Shérdz, we passed through some 

places, of which I cannot ascertain that any former 
European writer has given an account; much, therefore, 
of our track, perhaps even to Bandamir, may be regard- 
.ed as new. The greater portion, however, is such as 
none, probably, would wish to travel a second time; but 
the novelty of this road reconciled me to the dreariness 
and difficulties of which many discouraging reports were 
made; and, still more, the consideration that it would lead 
me to Persepolis. 


We set out from Ddrdéb on the twenty-seventh day 
of April, soon after five o’clock in the morning; having 


met, near the outer gate of his mansion, the hospitabie 
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Governor just emerged from the bath; and wrapped in 
very loose drapery which allowed me ۰ perceive that 
he was defended from the malignant influence of a dad- 
chashm (ید چشم)‎ or “evil eye ;” from sickness, wounds or 
other accidents, by at least eight or nine amulets and 
phylacteries, suspended about his neck and fastened 
on his arms. Having becn dissmissed by him with the 
usual farewell, Khuda Hafiz (as fas) “God be your 
guardian,” we proceeded almost to that pass mentioned 
in the account of our first entrance; then turned off to 
the right near a round tower of brick and glazed or 
vainted tiles; this is called the Mindreh Derimy 
(tye lav), and belonged to a ruined tomb of some 
Saint or Lmdmzddeh. We advanced in the direction of 
West North West, through a plain, among fine corn- 
fields, plantations of date-trees and some remains of 
deserted houses. We crossed many artificial conduits 
and small natural water-courses, besides one river or 0 
Khdneh (رود خانه)‎ denominated, I suppose from its receiving, 
or being more considerable than the other streams, (رودبار)‎ 
1 


After two farsakhs, (or farsangs ), going for about a mile 
towards the North West, we rode by a decayed village 
where my servant shot a very large Vulture; it was 
nearly white, with a brilliant yellow bill ; and had talons 
of uncommon size and strength: at ten miles we were 


4 
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close to the hills on our right, and resumed the direction 
of West North West, in which we continued without 
much variation during the remainder of this day’s journey. 
I halted at a Gumbez (js) or circular vaulted edifice of 
brick, resembling a bee-hive, erected on a platform of 
stonework; the inside was hollow and had lately served 
as a shelter for cattle; but my companions pronounced 
it mdl-i-gabrén کبران)‎ Jb), something appertaining to the 
Gabrs ; a Vire-temple of the ancient Persians. It is situate 
on an eminence near a delightful spring, that starts 
from some rocks, among a varicty of reeds, rushes and 
small trees, at .the very foot of steep and lofty moun- 
tains, rising almost perpendicularly above it; this is 
called the chashineh-i-guldbi کلايي)‎ she), . ۵۲ ۲ 
“ fountain,” and whatever the antiquity of the building 
may be, its sceacry appeared to me worthy of deli- 
neation, (See Plate XXXVI). I was disappointed in 
not finding any sculptures here, as the Sassanian Mo- 
narchs could net have ebosen a beiter spot for comme- 
morating their victories or exhibiting their likenesses in 
the usual manner; the rock presents an excellent and 
even surface for the chisel, and the fountain below it 
is as clear and pure as the water of Kadmgéh near 
Shiraz, of Shapir, Ddrdb, or other places where their 


figures have been carved. 


A little beyond this, we crossed a fine stream that 
So tena the ChrebineteieLeuiche and some very deep 
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drains or ditches. We> passed also, an ۶ cemetery 
with a small Imdmzdédeh on the high road; and, not 
far from us, on the right, a large mountain of singular 
appearance; the Kiéh-e-nemek تمک)‎ as} or ۶ of Salt,” 
described by various Eastern authors ; to one of whom 
already quoted I refer the reader, (Sce ۰ 184). وال11‎ 
of various-coloured salt visible near Darébgird are 
briefly indicated in Espn Havuxat’s printed work, (p. 
134). The manuscript Sir al beldén more particularly 
‘describes them, after an account of the mummy, which 
has been above given; and relates that those mountains 
of salt are white, black, green, yellow, red and of 
other colours ; ‘this salt the people fashion into trays, 
“and whatever else they wish, and send them into distant 
“regions; and in all other countries salt is produced from 
“the bosom of the earth, or from the concretion of 
“water; but here it appears in the form of entire moun- 
“tains’(*). That the salt of this place was shaped into 
different articles, we learn also from 181۸61718 «(اصطغري) و‎ an 
author of considerable antiquity and repute among the Mdu- 


selmins. Having mentioned “the hills of white, yellow, green, 


تحص مه مج و مممومم مم جوم موومو مج موجه POSOOOPSHH OHO US‏ 


Nt (4)‏ تمک old‏ و هرچه مي خواهند مي سازند Poe:‏ از ان حمل 
ی Oa‏ و در تمامست مواضع دیکر نمک در بطی زمین مي باشد و از اب منییرر 
See MS. ۷ al aa‏ مي شود الا Lett!‏ که of‏ نمک pe‏ مشاهده مي aut‏ 


which also mentions a kind of oil (riéghen wy) called Rézeki (i) peculiar to. 
Dérab and highly esteemed, 
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“red and black salt,” he informs us, (according to a quota- 
tion in the MS. Seir al beldd), that “it is cut into trays, 
“or tables, basins, dishes, and similar things, which are 


“sent as valuable commodities into various countries”(’). 


All the plain near that cemetery above noticed appeared 
glittering with particles of salt. which was more abundant 
in each handful that I gathered from our path, than 
sand or earth; this place is eleven or twelve miles from 
Déarab. We saw the ruins of a castle about three miles 
distant, and some caverns; none”™ probably artificial. 


After another farsang we approached the wall of a 
ruined mill near which were a few date-trees ; ‘several 
men on foot, armed with long muskets, swords and 
shields, and others holding horses, seemed resting in the 
shade of this old building. From two long spears which 
they had stuck in the ground, we concluded that the 
party belonged to some great person; and on coming to 
the other side we found a Mirza, whose name 1 have 
forgotten, sitting.on a carpet spread beneath the wall ; 
he was the Zdbet (tz) or chief of Médavin (jel), a 
neighbouring village, and his attendants stood respectfully 


مج جح و جرج جح PESSEVSHESOOSOEOCSECSESOESOVO SO OOV‏ 


(*) در eto Lob‏ کوههاست از نمک سفید و زرد و سبز و سرخ و سیاه 
که بژیده میشود از آن نمک مایدها و کاسها و سفالها و غیر ان از ظروف و برسم 
dam MS. Seir al Beléd. (Clim, INI.) It is immediately added‏ میبرند My play‏ 
or quicksilver.‏ (سیماب) that in the same place are mines of Sima‏ 
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in two ranks, on the right and left; he weleomed me with 

' the Khishdmedid (See ۳ 12), in a very courteous manner, 
inviting me to repose a while, and enjoy a galedn and coffee ; 
of which whilst he and I were partaking, it struck me 
that to a stranger the whole scene would have appeared 
extremely theatrical. 


Being engaged on business he excused himself from 
accompanying me to the village, but sent forward. a 
horseman at full gallop, with orders that the best 
chamber in his own house should be prepared for my 
reception, and I followed soon after ; during the latter part 
of our journey we saw many huts made of reeds and bushes, 
and some black tents of Ilidts. We passed through corn- 
fields and observed three or four ploughs, each drawn 
by two small bulls, and managed by one man or boy.. 


The manuscript St al beldén enumerates Mddavdn 
among those towns which, in the tenth century, had 
pulpits for Muselmdn preachers(’); it is at present an 
inconsiderable place; distant from Dérdb five farsangs 
according to the general computation ; I thought it about 
twenty miles; at three o’clock this day, Fahrenheit’s 
Thermometer stood at 78 degrees, in the shade of my 


جوم م موجه مو و همم موم وم مم وم POCO SOOO COOPOSOSOV‏ 


©) In the inaccurate manuseript from which ۲ translated Ean HavuKat’s 
“Oriental Geography,” (p. 88, 89), the name appears erronecusly written تادوان‎ 
Nadavén and ماروان‎ ۳, 
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room, and rose to 123 when exposed to the sun. We 
were here tormented by flies ; millions of such as are com- 
mon during summer in English houses; some of the 
dragon kind exceedingly beautiful; and others of a pale 
yellowish green, and large as bees’; with a multiplicity of 
very formidable zembzir, و(زنپون‎ wasps and horse-fties, of 
various descriptions, that give notice of their approach 
by an extraordinary buzzing or rather hissing noise ; 
to ‘flap them away, I found here, as at the last three or 
four stages, fans neatly made of chip or straw, lying in 
almost every window. Among the people of the house 
who attended us here, was a Hhabshi (حبشي)‎ or Abyssinian 
slave; an old man of hideous deformity, entitled 
Almis (ual!) or “the diamond ;” and 1 observed that at 
Shirdz, Fassa and other towns, the African slaves were 
distinguished by flowery names or epithets, expressing 
beauty and fragrance, in proportion to their natural 
ugliness or offensive smell. Thus I have known Yasinin 
(یاسمین)‎ the “ jessamine,” Swmbul (سنیل)‎ “ the hyacinth,” 
Jauher (جوهر)‎ “the jewel,” and makbil (مقبول)‎ “the pleasing 


“or agreeable.” 


We departed from Madavan at five o’clock on the 
morning of the twenty-eighth, and arrived at ۸ (ایرچ)‎ 
about twelve; the distance did not probably exceed five 
and twenty miles, but the road was in some places 


very bad, and’ I twice halted to sketch remarkable 
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objects; the direction of our course is sufficiently shown 
in the map; at one mile we passed a- ruined village 
on the right; at two miles another, much decayed, but 
still inhabited by afew miserable families ;. this is called 
Kithesh (گوهش۱‎ : here we rode through a date-grove and soon 
after reached the hills of Derakdn (دراکای)‎ or Derégén. We 
came at four miles to a fang (تنک)‎ or pass between two 
mountains, forming banks of yellowish clay, on cach side 
nearly perpendicular, and eighty or ninety feet high ; 
the intermediate space throngh which lay our path not 
being more than nine or ten feet wide; (See Pl. XX XVID. 
A little beyond this, a second chasm in the mountain, 
stil more narrow, ‘presented its dark entrance; this 
tang is not inferior to the other in the loftiness of its 
sides which are the rock itself ; from various crevices in 
them grow many small trees and bushes ; a representation 
of this pass is given also in Plate XXXVII. 


A stony hill or kutel-road for ‘three or four miles 
farther, conducted us to’ the Sahhra or plain; and, at 
ten miles, we passed the village of Derékin which 
constitutes a kind of castle ; its few mud hovels being 
enclosed within walls of the same inaterials, about twelve 
feet high, having at each corner a small tower, and in 
the face next the road, one entrance by a door so low 
that a person on horseback cannot enter; the outlines 


of Derékén, (See Miscellaneous Plate, No. 16) will explain 
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the manner in which most villages of this country are 
defended by ‘mud walls. ‘ 


We advanced over the Sahhra-i-Cardbuldgh قرابلاغ)‎ bse) 
or “plain of Cardbuldgh,” said. to be al some seasons 
covered with water; and at thirteen or fourteen mules. 
rode through an extensive" cemetery } for, a& usual, ‘the 
graves were situate on the very road and at each side. We 
saw the remains of a well-built aqueduct, and at fourteen 
miles, our course, which had hitherto inclined to the 
North-West, took a North-Eastern direction, and we - 
descended into a vale between mountains. and rocks of 
stupendous magnitude. At length we came to the Tang- 
۶-7000: (~ p63) a narrow pass, and proceeding about four 


‘miles farther, arrived at our manzel or halting-place. — 


. This is a long line of mean houses, principally mud- 
built, and shaded by many trees, just below most steep 
and lofty mountains. That there was once, and even 
, Within twenty. years, a much more considerable village 
here, appears by the ruins of numerous buildings yet - 
remaining. Its name,-as the Labet, or chief informed 1 me, 
was 0 or Idge 2) but another person declared it might 
be ی‎ pronounced and written Iretch (ایرچ)‎ ۵۲ Eredje 
«(ایرج)‎ so denominated after an ancient prince, the son of 
Da’ra’psua’n (lt ر(داراب‎ or king Da’ra’s. Of this name 
were two Persian Sovereigns ; the’ latter, generally called 


۳-21 PP a ۹ مرو‎ 8 nw . a a 
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The Geographical Treatise of HWampaniau 0۸2 
so often quoted in this volume, describes مولع‎ as 
“a great village situate at the foot ofa mountain, which’ 
“affords the inhabitants shelter ; for they have hollowed 
“into it all their habitations; and derive likewise from it 
. “the necessary supply of water’(*).. The same writer, 
in another part of his work, tells us -that the Dizh-i- 
Iredje is on a mountain above Iredge, one half of which 
“is fortified, the other half not; although towers of 
“defence might be here erected; and in this mountain 
_“is.a stream of water that descends to the village’(*). 


This description is perfectly applicable to the place, - 
and its fortified mountain, on which many walls and 
towers ‘still appear, at such an astonishing height among 
the ledges of the rock that it is difficult to comprehend. 
the manner of their construction. There is also a suc’ 
cession of reservoirs or dnbar (1) one below another 
communicating by sloping condujts of masonry ; and an 
aqueduct on the flat, extending above a mile. So far may. 
ججوهمموه یمه و وم جوم نموه موه وی موم موم موم مممممیه‎ 
است چه‎ J پناء‎ of ابر دهي بزرگ نر پایلن كوهي انتاده و فن‎ (*) 
wl نود مي‎ oF در آن گنده اند و اب ایشان نیز از ان‎ We "تماست‎ 
MS. Nozhat al Coli. (Geogr. Sect. chap. 12). 
ش استعکام ذارد و یک نیمه‎ Baan که یک‎ sa کوهي است بالي‎ ont دژ‎ (°) 


ه و برین نیمه برج جنک توان کرد و بران oS‏ اب روان است 45 بده میرود 
.)12 ی MS. Nozhat al Colab. (Geogr. ٩6۵‏ 
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be traced. the vestiges of a town much larger and apparently 
better built than the quarter at present inhabited. 


. Some persons of the village had mentioned old 
inscriptions, and walked with me to view them about 
half a mile, when we crossed several gardens and entered 
a masjed or mosque, no longer frequented for the purposes 
of devotion, which must have been a handsome edifice ; 
here were many sentences from the HKordn well cut in 
marble, but I could not discover any date. A stone 
which my guides called the mehrab (ععراب)‎ or “altar,” 
was very neatly sculptured, and exhibited Arabick texts ; 
it had dropped backwards through an opening of the 
wall, into a piece of ground, formerly used as a cemetery. 
now planted with flowers and fruit-trees. 


This day afforded another lamentable proof, of the: depo- 
pulation and decay which have latterly prevailed in Persia. 
During the course of at least five and twenty miles we 
sawnot above six or seven people of the country ; the two 
villages that we passed bespoke poverty and misery ; and 
the road was in some places so dangerously steep and clog- 
ged with masses of rock, that even Sui‘r Kua’n Bec, who 
seldom spared his horse, or seemed to apprehend the danger 
of falling, thought it prudent here to alight: Works, howe- 
ver, of considerable extent and utility may be traced In 
various parts, both of the mountain and the plain: We saw 
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remains of arches and foundations of houses, walls of excel- 
lent stone work supporting banks of earth, in such situations 
as render it difficult td ascertain the purpose for which they 
were originally constructed, and fragments of aqueducts, all 
attributed to that immortal female, before celebrated, the 


beneficent but unknown damsel. 


On the ciara of April we set out at break of day, 
and having gone two miles, observed a gumbez or circular 
tower on the right, and near it, the ruins of some other build- 
ing. We soon after began to wind among the inequalities 
of a very rugged kutel or hilly path, which continued for 
eight or nine miles, tending chiefly towards the North North 
West, and in many places requiring from the traveller no 
léss cireumépection than the worst passes between Bushehr 
and Shiraz We then emerged into the plain and proceed- 
ing in a West North Western direction about four miles, 
arrived at Astahbondt, (اعطیبنات)‎ or, as the name is almost 
universally pronounced, Savondé;..dtstant from Irejde, four 


farsangs, or nearly fifteen miles. 


Its houses are mostly concealed by trees, and it presents 
to the view, from a spot within three ‘miles, where I made 
the annexed sketch (Plate XXXVIII), a long series of gar- 
dens stretching across the fine plain, and environed by moun- 
tains of which the lower parts are wooded, but not thickly ; 


near the town were favourable appearances of cultivation, 
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and many fields of corn promised an abundant harvest. 
Three @g four trees rose pre-eminently conspicuous above 
the line of gardens, and I recollected that Mi’rza Farun 
Avr at Dardb having described the great Chindr (چنار)‎ or 
plane of Savondé as unequalled in size and beauty, a person 
who had, probably, never seen it, confirmed what the Gover- 
nor said with a loud oath, ۶۲۲۵/۵ ۱ by Allah! it is a tree, 
‘‘than which no man ever beheld one more wonderful even 
“in a dream!” 


I was welcomed here by an Istikbal of eighteen or twenty 
horsemen, attending Mrrza 1۸51 (مبرزا تقي)‎ the Zdbet or 
chief, who with a crowd of persons on foot, came above a 
mile to meet me; from his extravagant speeches I began to 
suspect that the messenger sent on by Sur’r Kua’n Bec the 
evening before, had given him reason to expect an Ichi 
(ایلهی)‎ or ambassador, and that the honours conferred on me 
were intended for my brother; I therefore took an oppor- 
tunity of correcting any mistake on that subject which 
might have existed; but the Mérza persevered in his attentions; 

and entering the gate, (for Savondt has a wall of mud), he 
" caused a glass bottle containing sugar-candy to be broken on- 
the ground ; and when we reached his own house, where a 
commodious rooin had been prepared for me, another bottle 
was broken on a tray; such‘a ceremony is a compliment 
Ta:ely paid but to visitors of the highest rank ; I was feasted 


in a manner suitabie to ius Hatiering reception, and scarcely 
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regretted the loss of my wine, so pleasant was the sherbet of 


various kinds provided by the hospitable Zdbet. 


Linen called Kerbds (گرباس)‎ is manufactured here, and my 
servants purchased some for little more than half the price 
that it would have cost them at Shirdz. This place, likewise, 
is remarkable for its earthen ware. It seems more populous 
than cither Agssa or Dard, and offers a greater show of bustle 
and business; yet those claim the rank of shahr (et) or 
cities ; and Savondt is only a dhey (دهي)‎ or village. In riding 
through the streets I observed several groups of well-dressed 
women ; their cloaks, at least, or the sheets in which they 
were enveloped, seemed, whether white or checked, to be 
clean and of fine texture; and when tightly drawn about 
them, displayed, in some instances to advantage, the grace- 
ful undulating outlines of the female form, concealing at the 
same time, those uncouth drawers or trowsers, which are 
absolutely incompatible with elegance. Three or four also, 
allowed me to perceive that their faces were handsome; a 
circumstance which I thought worthy of notice; for, al- 
though beauty may once have been more “general in this 
country, (as authors who shall be hereafter quoted, give us 
reason to believe), a traveller, at present, of whatever women 
he may chance to see unveiled, will probably not find one 


tenth of the number even moderately pretty. 


Mirza Taxxr himself conducted me to the great Chi- 
nér; a مها‎ of which I had heard much, yet not more than 
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it deserved ; of ample foliage and majestick appearance, it is 
perfectly straight to a considerable heights and its trunk, 
even and round, is, within ten inches of the base, six and 
twenty feet in circumference; although four hundred years 
old, according to Jocal tradition, it is sound and in the full- 
est bloom; a seat or bank has been constructed at its foot, 
insulated by a little trench or channel, through which a 
e : 


stream of water perpetually flows. 


We then went to a place where several persons were em- 
ployed in making earthen jars, cups, bowls and other ves- 
sels; one man whilst we looked on, turned with his whcel in 
less than a quarter of an hour, seven or eight dishes, re- 
sembling our deep soup-plates, which would have been 
reckoned good in England; they glaze the clay with much 
neatness and very expeditiously; and the principal artist 
had succeeded to such a degree in imitating fine porcelain, 
that, without minute examination, it was difficult to distin- 
guish the ware made by him, from the Chinese originals, both 
of the blue and white pattern, and painted in flowers and 
figures. I saw the materials which he used in every stage; they 
are procured froin stones of the neighbouring mountains ; 
and some were reduced after a certain process, to an iin~ 
palpable powder, white as snow. This man, in the imitation 
of china ware, had not received the encouragement due to 


his ingenuity ; he was very poor, and deterred, as he contess- 
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ed to me, from prosecuting this refined branch of his art, 


by the exorbitant price of some particular colours(°). 


We next proceeded to a large Magjed or Mosque, ancient 
and wanting repair, but still frequented by a few religious 
Dervishes. I imagine however, that as a place of publick 
worship it has been superseded by some more modern struc- 
ture, for the Mirza invited me to enter it, leaving my boots 
outside the door ; he was anxious to show me several inscrip- 
tions carved on the walls, as report stated, above a thousand 
years ago. I found them to consist of Arabick sentences 
from the Kordn cut in Cufick characters, and perhaps the 
account of their antiquity has not been much exaggerated, for 
a manuscript of the tenth century informs us that Sacondt or 


Astahbonat and Idge, then possessed an oratory or pulpit(’). 
PPOb 000000000 9000009000000900000000000000000000000 


(°) Here, not far from the borders of Carmania, I thought it possible that Pliny 
might have alluded to the mountains near Savondt, in his account of the substance 
which furnished those murrhine vases or cups, so highly esteemed among the ancients ; 
“Oriens myrrhing mittit. In¥eniuntur enim ibi in pluribus locis, nec insignibus, 
“imaximé Parthici regni; pracipué tamen in Carmania.” (Nat. Hist. xxavii. 2); 
for that the murrhine vases were but a kind of porcelain ware is the opinion of Sal- 
masius and other able antiquaries, while some contend that they were not of facti- 
tious matter. I recollected at Savondét a remark of M. de Pauw, respecting the 
murrins found in Carmania; but it escaped my memory that he hud indicated the 
nanie as a etrious subject of inquiry. ‘Il se peut méme que ce terme de murrin, 
“(qui doit étre écrit sans aspiration, et qui v’est ni Grec ni Latin) subsiste encore 
«dans quelques endroits de la Perse Méridionale.” (Recherehes sur les Egyptiens 
et les Chinois ; Tome I, p. 330. Berl. 1773). 


(’) مذیر هست‎ Oot و در ابچ و‎ See the MS. Sir al Beldin. Here the 
name appears Astahbéndd, but in other parts of the MS. it is properly written 
.اصطهیزات‎ The inaccurate «opy used in my printed trauslation of EBN 1۱ ۸۲ ۸ 
oe : pe Pee, as 1 ch 
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In the fourteenth century Hamparran Cazvi'xt' descri- 
bed itas “a town abounding im trees, enjoying a temperate 
“climate; yielding fruit of every kind, and copiously watered 
“* by running streams ; and in that territory,” adds he, “there 
“isa strong castle which during a contest between the Selji- 
> }ian princes and the people of Shebéngéreh, was destroyed 
“by the Arabec Ja’vELi, but afterwards rebuilt”(*). 


Of this description I was able to ascertain the general ac- 
curacy ; some remains of the castle are still visible ; the 
gardens of Savontt yield grapes, apples and a great variety 
of fruits; the air was exceedingly pleasant and, compara- 
tively, might be reckoned cool, for at one o’clock, afternoon, 
Fabrenheit’s ‘Thermometer (in the shade) rose only to 70. 
Indeed the Sér al Beldén, enumerates this place, with Idge, 
Istakhr and others, among the towns belonging to the Sardsir 
or colder division of Pdrs. It appears accordingly that 
the Palin does not flourish here ; and Savondt, is, I believe, 
several farsangs beyond that imaginary line, which restricts, 
as many Persians have told me, the actual growth of dates, 
to the Garmstr, or warm regions ; some, very excellent, 
furnished for my dessert by Mi‘rza Taxk1, were, he ac- 
knowledged, mél-i-Ddrab, (مال داراب)‎ the produce of 0۰ 
POSH PHOSS SS SSSOPSESOVOOSOOU SOOO SSOESVOSOOSOOCOUSOSD HOD 
اسط‌بنات شهري پر درختست و هواي معتدل دارد و از همه نوع مبوه در‎ (") 
اسمت بوقمت نزاع سلاجقه‎ phat و اب روان بسیاردارد و در آن حدود فلعه‎ on ای‎ 


lad Jal‏ ایک جاولي ان خراب کرد و بازمعفورکردند 
MS. Nozhdt af Coltih. Geogr. Sect. ch. 13. 5‏ 
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There is a sufficiency of water, although it does no! seem to 
flo in such quantities as when Hampatuan wrore ihe 
passage above quoted, nor is it remarkab‘e for salubrity ; 
and of many trees here, the extraordinary bulk and 226 
would have excited my admiration had I not lately seen 


the beautitul Chinér. 


Savonat has probably suffered less than any other town 
or village in Pérs, trom that pernicious system of govern- 
ment which spreads desolation so widely throughout the 
province ; to what fortuuate circumstance it owes this 
partial exemption I have not learned; of its houses five or 
six only seemed untenanted or in decay ; its population was 
numerous and wore such an air of industry and comfort as 
would have been gratifying merely from its rarity; to this, 
without doubt, the manufactures before mentioned, contribu- 
ted in a high dezree, and ane, of inferior note, may be added; 
here are made késhiks (تاشرق)‎ or spoons entirely of the shimshid 
شمثذاد‎ (box tree) and gulébi ( 49'S) or (pear tree) wood ; some 
with long and very slender handles, most ingeniously carved 
and ornamented with open work(°); the lollow part, of con- 


ج و ون و ون ون جم مج ون SPOS PO‏ 





هه ضص هه همهم همم وی 


@: The hollow prt floats on the surface of the sherbet, like those punch ladles, 
formerly common in England, the long handle resting on the ed,-e of the China bow!; 
as zlasses or goblets are never intro laced at dinner, the Persians drink out of those 
spoons holding them in such a manuer below the middle that the fragility of their 
long handles may not yield to the weight of tue انوا‎ ; one freqa-ntly serves for 
two or three guests, each after bis draught, piacing it in tlie bow! of sherbet: I 
purchased sume AKashuks as a specimen, aad one is deiineated in the Misceilaueous 


Plate, 


oe 
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siderable size, and rendered so thin and elastick in substance 
that the sides may be pressed together as if formed of paper; 
such are the spoons used by people of the highest rank ; a 
coarser and cheaper sort is fashioned from the same mate- 
rials or wood of a similar grain. 


30. We commenced our journey from Savondéé on the 
thirtieth at five o'clock in the morning, and passed an ambar 
or reservoir of water, covered with an arched roof, at one 
farsang('°) ; I soon after looked back from a rising ground 
and could scarcely believe that we had advanced hearly six 
miles beyond the trees and buildings of Savonat, which from 
the flatness of the plain seemed still within two. Our course 
was now in the direction of West North West, and our road 
close to the mountains on the right, while towards our left 
the heights of Kah Hharman (کوه حرمن)‎ were within view, 
though distant probably more than thirty miles; at two far- 
sangs near a Rahdari or guardhouse we inclined to the North 
West ; at eleven miles passed another reservoir ; at thirteen, 
(our course being chiefly North) we saw the village and mud 
castle of Meimiin ر(میمون)‎ situate at the foot of a steep moun- 
tain, and near ita small vaulted edifice called Kadmgah-e- 
Khezr (قدمگاد خضر)‎ “The footstep or vestige of Kuezr,” the 


$0000.00 0000000000000 eo o Fo SOESOSSSSOSOUSSSOOSO HONE 


(°) Anbar (انبار)‎ pronounced émbér the n before 8 having the sound of m. 
We learn from the ingenious Captain Beaufort’s “ Karamania” (p. 47 sec. edit. 1818), 
that the name of Olympus, a large city mentioned by Strabo, has been found in 
inscriptions written Odvsros. 
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prophet Elias ; it resembled the tombs of Mohammedan 
saints or Lmamzddehs so numerous throughout Persia. We 
proceeded latterly in the direction of North North East, and 
I sketched the first appearance of the great salt lake in a 
view which comprehends Kheir (خیر)‎ our manzel or halting 
place, and (more nearly) part of a neighbouring village, (See 
Plate XXXVII[). The journey of this morning was per- 
formed in four hours, the distance from Savondt to Kheir 


being fifteen or sixteen miles. 


The chief, Mi’rza Sa’pex, مادق)‎ a+) and several men 
of the place who came to meet us outside the walls, con- 
ducted me to a good room, where I learned from them that 
the lake is at certain seasons very considerable, extending 
almost seventeen farsangs, or above sixty miles ; and that it 
does not by any means communicate with the salt lake near 
Shirdz. tis generally called, from the principal town in 
its vicinity, the Deriai Niriz (دریا" نیریز)‎ or “lake of Niriz,” 
but the old Eastern Geographers have denominated it the 
“lake of Bakhtegén” (.\G=) after a village of that name, . 
which still exists (although, as I heard, in a state of ruin) to 
the Eastward of Kheir. 


En Havxkat(p.98)notices this extraordinary body of wa- 
ter;and the Sér al Beldan describes it more particularly in the 
following words;“*And among all these, one is the lake of Bakh- 
“ tegan; into this flows the river Kur which is near Hhekin 


“or Kheféx, and it reaches nearly to. Zdhek (or Séhek, as. 
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“some times written). in Kirmdn; the extent of this lake is 
ss twenty farsangs in length, and the water of it is bitter, and on 
>» مار‎ borders are wild beasts of various kinds, such as lions, 
‘leopards or Ugers, and others; and the region of this 
“lake (which belongs to the Kuéreh of Istakhr ), comprises 
« several villages and districts’(‘'). Ofthese some are enu- 
merated by Hampatian ۲ who bas borrowed part 
of his description from the passage above quoted. “The Lake 
“ of Bakhtegdn,” says he, “is in the province of Fars; and 
>> on its borders are situate Jezireh, Abad, Kheireh and Niriz ; 
“it extends to the confines of (Shdkel) Sdhek in ۰ 
۰۰ The river Kur runs into it, and adjacent are tracts of soil 
“impregnated with salt. In length this lake is twelve 
“farsangs, in breadth seven; and it is nearly thirty-five 
>> farsangs in circumference”(”). 





SSCTCCOVOELOS 


(**) و ازین جمله یکی دریا ختکان است که رود کور که بنزدیک حقوان است 
از ان روان مي شود وان مي رود نا بنزدیک ضاهک bas‏ و مسافت طول ان 
بیست فرسنک می باشد و اب آن شور است و در حوالي silly‏ نواحي 3 
اطراف ol‏ زا وم مان ee‏ ناوت نی ash‏ ترا و Lede‏ چند 
بربن دریا جعیط مي شود و QI‏ بکوها شهر اصطغر است ۰ MS. Stir al‏ 


The name which here appears Kir Os) i is generally written without زو‎ the river Kur 
must be more particularly mentioned hereafter. 


PESSHOOCSSCOCELOOOOSOCOSOS 


ous’ (1%)‏ بغنکان بوایت فارس و وایت oie‏ و آباد و خییره و نیریز بر ساحل 
اوست تا حد شاکل صاحک کرمان برسد اب کر درو میریزد و در حوالی آن ملاحه 
است طول این gas’‏ دوازده فرسنک و درعرض هفنته فرسنک است و دبرش 
iu‏ باه MS. Nuzhat al Culib. The word Shékel occurs‏ تقرپبا eu uw‏ فرسنک 


one of five manuscripts. 
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The Kheireh mentioned here, is now generally called 
Kheir (4s) or more vulgarly Kheil, by a change of the letters 
r and I very frequent in Persia; it is a small village, and near 
it are two or three clusters of mean houses, with mud walls, 
and a féw trees; the poor inhabitants of all these places 
were laid under contribution and obliged to furnish our 
Sitrsdt or allowance of provisions, not only for this day; 
but the next; as a space of above forty miles, between Kheir 
and Géwakdn was known to be an inhospitable desert, and 
the state of our mules and horses rendered it necessary that 
this space should be divided into two stages ; 5۲ ۲ Kua‘n, 
therefore demanded a supply of bread, milk, rice, grass and 
barley ; six fowls, one lamb, and thirty eggs ; with this re- 
quisition the Mirza reluctantly complied ; and from some 
murmurs which I overheard, it is probable that the people 
here do not earnestly wish for the visits of Antiquaries, or 
travellers of any description, attended by Mehmdndars. As 
a stock for the next day’s journey it was also thought ad- 
viseable that a meshek or skin, besides our leathern matarrehs 
should be filled with water at Kheir; and Sui’r Kua’n pro- 
posed setting out at night, that we might not have occasion 
to ride in the day time and thereby expose our selves and 
our horses’ to the stinging flies, an evil represented here 
almost as formidable as the want of food or water; but 
this proposal I rejected, unwilling to pass in darkness 
through a country however dreary, and disagreeable, of 
which, amongst Europeans, so little information had been 
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obtained. .. The Salt Lake appeared to me an object worthy 
of inspection; that it existed before the first century, as in 
the tenth, when Espn ناد ادا‎ wrote, can searcely be 
doubted : yet Strabo, Curtius and others who notice the river 
which it receives, have not spoken of the Lake; neither is 
it mentioned by any of the Greek or Roman Geographers 
or Naturalists; we find, accordingly, that in a very excel- 
lent and handsome map published by Mons. de la Rochette, 
it is described as ‘* unknown to the ancients ;” an account 


justified by the great authority of D’Anville(’). 


At day-break on the first. of May, we set out from Kheir 
and proceeded in a West-North-Western direction to the 
ruined Caravansera of Khan-e-Kerd (of :ز (خان‎ a distance 
generally computed seven farsangs; I did not think it 
above twenty miles; our road was close to hills on the left 
well wooded; the trees during part of our journey seemed 
old and thick; all thriving, but none very lofty ; on our right 
was the Lake bounded by mountains and covering the 


اوح هه همم صص هه هم صصصصصص اه ص هه همه هه همهم مر مر رصم DOSS‏ 


De Ia Rochette’s Map I regard as one of the best and prettiest that appeared‏ رو 
during the last century. It is entitled “ Indiz Veteris, quantum Macedonibus nota‏ 
situm ac nomina Jocorum‏ ز fuit, finitimarumque regionum Specimen Geographicum‏ « 
recentioris evi sub oculus subjiciens, nec non Alexandri Itinera intra Euphratem et‏ “ 
Hyphasin, et Navigationem Nearchi ab Indo flumine ostium usque Pasitigris.”‏ “ 
Published at Faden's, Charing Cross, London, 1797. { mention these particulars,‏ 
as many ingentous foreigners have experienced considerable difficulty in procuring‏ 
the map, from igaorance of .ts title, and of the place where it is sold. See the French‏ 
traaslation of Arran by Cuaussard (Atlas p. 195) who sought the map without‏ 
success, even in London.‏ 
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plain, in some places eight or ten, in others perhaps fifteen 
or sixteen miles wide. It had recently deposited on the 
part over which we rode, a dry surface of sandy whitish salt 
that crackled beneath the horses feet; but its water was 
distinctly visible within two or three miles ; and appeared 
as if always extending to three or four farsangs before us, 
and whenever we looked back, as much behind us. 


I tasted, at six miles, a chashmeh-i-db-i-garm (چشمه اب کرم)‎ 
or spring of water, warm, although the sun was scarcely 
risen, and in a slight degree brackish, but not unpleasant ; 
this gushed from a rock under the mountains on our left, 
and formed a small stream that ran into the Lake. 


Until we reached the Caravanserd, nothing was seen from 
which a stranger might infer that the country had ever been 
peopled ; if there was a path, we missed it on the plain of 
salt. A man of respectable appearance alighted at the halting- 
place soon after our arrival; his conversation was amusing 
and instructive, and his manners pleasing ; his servant carried 
along musket, and he was himself well armed ; I invited him to 
partake ofour repast, and learned that he was employed by 
the Prince of Shérdz in collecting taxes from the Zdbets of 
several villages. According to his description the lake must 
be considerably more extensive than it appeared to us ; for, 
as he said, not only the mountains which bounded it on the 
right were washed by its waters on their Northern side, but 


various mountains even beyond them. 
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The Caravanserd was fallen-to ruin; yet it seemed to me 
a building that had never been completed ; and some وه‎ 
who occupied a few huts in the neighbourhood, and had 
relieved our men from the care of their horses, informed me 
that this place was nea:ly abandoned, froin dread of wild 

vasts which haunted the wooded mountains adjoining, aud 
of the flies which every sumimer destroyed many mules and 
horses. It was at this time little more than ten o’clock in 
the morning, ani we had been already much incommoded 
by a multiplicity of Zumbéars (443), wasps and horseflies, of 
various kinds. I therefore caused my small two-poled tent 
to be immediately pitched, as the half ruined Caravanserai 
afforded no shelter, and the rubbish of its walls abounded 
with snakes and scorpions. Here whilst lying on the 
ground, I observed several lizards of beautiful and extraor- 
dinary colours ; they ventured sometimes to approach very 
near me, peeping with a most inquisitive look ; but they 
seemed equally timid as active, for on-the least motion of the 
head, even the twinkling of an eye, they vanished among the 


stones and shrubs(’*). 


Until two o’clock, the sun being very powerful, both men 
and beasts suffered extreme annoyance from the flies; a 
cold and violent wind began, fortunately, then to blow, and 


©The quick-eyed lizard,” as our noble Poet with his usual felicity of expression‏ ره 
describes 11; \Cuiide Harold, Canto iV).‏ 
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we enjoyed for some minutes a shower of rain, regarded in 
this country as a rare phenomenon; our tormentors soon 
disappeared, and I walked out to view.an ۶ cemetery with 
a small mud-built Imémzédeh situate between the Caravanserai 
and the mountains. Near this was a stream full of the 
largest and ugliest frogs that I had hitherto seen, and noisy 
in proportion to their size ; the water, which runs into the 
lake, was fresh, but not very palatable; I prefered it 
however, to. that which we had brought with us twenty miles, 
agitated and heated in odious skins and matarrehs of the 
tanned Bulgar or Russia leather. 


I could perceive, with a glass, that among the rocks 
beyond the lake, trees were not numerous, and snow was 
still visible on some high mountains not far from our manzel, 
Within aimile of the Caravansera was a tower or Rahddri 
where formerly had been stationed five or six guards to 
protect travellers and collect atoll imposed on merchandise; 
but now one man was found adequate to this task; @ person 
fond of solitude might here indulge even to satiety. 


From Khan-e-Kerd we proceeded early on the second; 
and having travelled ina West-North- Western direction 
above thirty miles, (perhaps thirty two or thirty three) we 
arrived at Gdwakdn (8,8, pronounced Géwakoon ). The 
plain which during the first eight or ten miles was partially 
encrusted with salt, expanded soon after we left the Cara- 

2a 
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vansera ; and probably the lake is at some seasons five or 
six farsangs broad; at seven miles we saw the gardens of 
Dhey Kharmah or Kharrumah خرمه)‎ 29), a village bearing 
nearly West-North-West before us, at the foot of a distant 
mountain ; at seventeen or eighteen miles we were in the 
Belikat of Kurbdl (Jug), or, as it is. vulgarly and improperly 
called, Kulvér and Kurvar, adistrict which once compre- 
hended many flourishing villages; most of these, are at 
present deserted ; and the few inhabited, seem falling to 
decay. I walked among the ruined houses of two; Dhey Sejel 
(Se (ده‎ and Dhey ۷۵۵ نو)‎ 08); and found in a burial-place near 
them, some tombstones neatly carved, with Arabick and 
Persian epitaphs. These villages first appear where the 
Salt Lake ends and vegetation begins ; here also the river 
Bandamir (بندامیر)‎ falls into the lake; and from this spot 
during the remainder of our day’s journey, we rode along 
the left bank of that greenish, deep and dirty-looking stream, 
which resemibles in many places avery broad English canal. 
Itis the river Kér (,$) or Kur (f) of those Eastern writers 
ahove quoted (p. 172), and derives its modern name from 
Bandamir, a celebrated dike and bridge at a village, which, 
‘having been our next stage, 1 shall soon more particularly 


notice. 


Géwakén is an inconsiderable place; it furnished, however, 
good accommodation in a house built over the river, on a 


mud bank, steep and very high above its level. Like most 
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streams of this country, the Bandamtr abounds with tortoises. 
We saw'many in it; the Persians never eat them, but our 
party shot two, of large dimensions ; several bullets, also, 
were discharged but in vain at water snakes, of various co- 
lours ; and just below my window soon after we alighted, a 
fish was taken which within half an hour afforded me an 


excellent dinner. 


On the third of May we left Gawakdn at five o’clock in 
the morning. The river was on our right hand until, at three 
miles and a half, we crossed it over the Pul-i-Gdwakén 
کاوکان)‎ 4), a long bridge, irregularly built with several arches 
large and small; here the Bandamir suddenly falls seventeen 
or eighteen feet; It was not without some danger and con- 
siderable difficulty that we contrived, even on foot, to pass 
this bridge, which has been for many years in ruins; no work 
of publick utility, is ever repaired by the governors of this 
province. We now proceeded, the river running on our 
left, but could seldom see it unless when within a few yards, 
as its banks are in general level with .the plain ; at three 
farsangs we rode by a mud-walled village called Mahridn 
(uke pronounced Mahrioon) near. which were some culti- 
vated grounds ; our road, on this and the preceding day was 
chiefly in a West-North- Western direction through a coun- 
try perfectly flat, with mountains on both sides, and inter- 
sected by numerous drains, cut for the purposes of irrigation. 
We saw many large wells; one with a machine of extraor- 
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dinary construction, more ponderous and clumsy than the 
common Persian wheel; a sketch of this is among the few 
things which I lost in the course of my journey. The plain 
was still considered as mdl-i-belikdt-i- Kurbal (Jus (مال بلوکات‎ 
or belonging to the district of Kurbdl; it assumes the name 
of Mardasht or: Marcdasht (مرودشت)‎ beyond the village of 
Bandamir, where we arrived at eleven o’clock, having travel- 
led five farsangs, as the Persians reckoned, or probably about 
twenty miles. 

My desire of visiting Persepolis would have induced me 
to proceed eleven or twelve miles farther, for the Takhe-i- 
Jemshid (نغت جمشید)‎ was within three farsangs, and the 
mountains adjoining these celebrated ruins appeared much: 
nearer from the flatness of the intermediate space ; but the 
mules and horses were much fatigued; we therefore halted 
at Bandamir, and the Zdbet being absent, a dispute occurred 
between my party and the inhabitants. Stones were thrown, 
some swords half-drawn, and a thousand most opprobrious 
epithets interchanged among men and women. I thought 
it prudent to terminate the affair by pitching my little tent 
outside the walls, close to a garden, within ten yards ‘of 
the river. 


' Bandamir seems a populous village; it is divided and un- 
dermined in several places by dams and candés or subterra- 
neous channels for supplying mills with water; and its name, 
which is formed of the word band (ay) a dike, and Amir or 
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Enmir, (امیر)‎ a prince or chief, alludes to the works construct- 
ed here in the tenth century by-Azzap (or ADHapD) AD نود‎ 
LEN, الدوله)‎ ads). Of thesethe principal remains are artificial 
mounds which impede the stream and force it to descend 
through numerous sluices and arches, in a waterfall of eigh- 
teen or twenty feet. By various acts of munificence and ge- 
nerosity, the illustrious Amér merited and has obtained the 
gratitude of Persian writers(’*); but he is principally celebra- 
ted for this vast undertaking,whereby an arid and barren tract 
of considerable extent was fertilized, and the blessings of 
plenty diffused among several hundred villages; some of 
these, but mostly deserted and in ruins, yet exist; a monument 
of his glory anda reproach to his degenerate successors. 
In countries where from its scarcity the value of water is 
sufficiently known, that history has lavished praises on those 
benevolent Monarchs who provided for their: subjects a-co= 
pious supply, by means of aqueducts or canals, wells or cis- 
terns, cannot be a subject of wonder. Thus in the Hebrew 


scriptures (II. Kings. ch. xx. v. 20.) it is recorded of the pious 
موم‎ POSS SSSOS SSO SOUS SOOSOSOSSS SS OSCE OOOH 160000000 


Yet according to a tradition noticed by the historian Ha’r1’z ABRU’, (in his ac-‏ رم 
count of the river Kur), this band constructed by order of Azzap, did not derive‏ 
its present denomination from that Prince, but was called after the chief engineer‏ 
whom he employed, and whose proper name was AMI’R.‏ 


واین بند عضدرا بندامیر خوانند و کویند که مهندس این عمارت امیر نام داشت 
بدو باز خوانند (MS. 14۸ i Hafiz Abri).‏ 
(بند امیر This tradition is repeated in the MS. Dict. Berhén Kattea, (See the word‏ 


which adds that, according to some, the band was constructed by a stranger named . 
Amr, who being on his travels voluntarily undertook the work, 
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Hezekiah, > how he made a pool, anda conduit and brought 
** water into the city.” He also, “stopped the upper water- 
> course of Gihon, and brought it straight down to the west side 
“ of the city of David’ (11. Chron. ch. xxxii. v. 30. To 
this Isaiah alludes, ch. xxii. 11). 


Similar works have immortalized many ancient princes in 
the annals of different nations ; but the Persians, most par- 
ticularly, seem to rank among their greatest benefactors, 
those who have contributed to remedy the distresses arising 
from a natural paucity of springs and rivers; and even their 
Muselm4n writers, do not withold from Hv’suane, 2۸۷۲ 
Car 1611 091 4 وتا‎ Baura’mM, ۸ و9۲11‎ SHaA’Pu’R, Nu’su- 
irava’n, and other sovereigns whom they regard as hea- 
thens, that tribute of celebrity, to which hydraulick la- 
bours employed for the publick good, have given them so 
just a claim. This work of Azzap ap pouten, (a Prince 
of the Dilemite dynasty who governed as Amir(’®), is still 
efficient although much neglected, and has been consider- 
ed by the best historians as worthy of admiration ; “ it is 
> distinguished,” says Mrrxuonp, “by the name of Banpb- 
000006es0s00oeseeteeesssesssaseceseosssee هه هه صصصصی‎ 


He did not assume the title of Skah or king, although fully invested with the‏ رف 
powers; nor, until some years after his death (which happened A. H. 372 or 3, A. D.‏ 
did any monarch denominate himself Sultén; the first so distinguished among‏ )983 
Muselm4n Princes, was MAHMU’D, surnamed Gu A’2z1, or “ Victorious ;” the son of‏ 
SABAKTEGI'N, according to that valuable Manuscript, the Tebkdt Nasri.‏ 


جعمود بن سبکنگین ساطان غازي اول کسی را که در اسلام بادشاهان لقب whl.‏ 
خطلاب گردند او dg‏ 
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*€aMI’R ; a structure to which the world does not furnish 
“vestiges of any thing equal ; and it is,” adds he, “of such 
> magnitude that people may pass over it, even armies, and 
““caravans”(””). Kuonpemt’r,son of the writer whom I have 
just quoted, enumerating the memorials of Azzap ap’pov- 
LEu’s long and beneficent reign, says “another is the Band 
‘which he erected on the river Kur; few works resem- 
“bling this can be found throughout the world”(**). The con- 
struction of itis assigned by Sa’pEx Israna’ni to theyear 
359 of the Muhammedan ‘era, (a. .ظ‎ 969), when Agzap 
AD DOULEH, “made a wall or embankment on the db-i-kur or 
‘river Kur; also a reservoir or cistern in the castle of و‎ 
“ takhr, on which occasion he exclaimed, 1 have created a 
> mountain in the midst ofa lake, and a lake on the summit 


“of a mountain” (۰ 


From this boast we might infer that the river had been 


occasionally dissipated in unprofitable or perhaps destructive 


POOSCOSSSSSSSSSSESSEOSS SE SHOTS SSSOOOSOSESESOSOHSSOOOOD 


)7( و ببند امیر معرونست و آن عمارتیست که در عالم مثل آن نشان نمیدهد 

و در وعثف ان عمارت همین بس ایست که ol‏ بدان عظمت را بند کرده برباللي 
ان رهکزار Gud‏ ساخت چنانچه لشکرها و کاروانها بدا میگزارند 

MS. Rauzet al Sefa. ۷۵۱۱۷۰ 

Gs (19)‏ بندي است که بر اب کر بسنه است که مانند ان بند در pe‏ 

MS. Kheldset al Akhbar. عمارني کم توان پانت‎ 


() و در تسع و خمسین و BL‏ سد بر اب کر بست و اب انبار در قلعه 
اصطغر ساخت و کفت کوهي در دربا و دربا در کوه پدید اوردم MS. Subch Sadek.‏ 
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inundations‘on the 4@facent plain, although a modern writer, 
Sufix Zancv’s, supposes the territory of Kurbél- to have 
suffered, in preceding ages, rather from the want, than from 
any redundancy of water. His account of AzzaD-aD-DOU- 
LEN contains the following words; “and one of the proofs of 
«his liberality and munificence remaining in the neighbour- 
*< hood of Shiraz, is the Bandamir, which he construeted on 
“the river Kur; before this work the plain of Kurbal and the 
“territory adjoining had been without waterand uncultivated; 
«he exerted his endeavours to improve them and expended 
“ treasures to an incalculable amount in turning the course 
« of theriver Kur; he first laid the foundation of an immense " 
« dike or mound, and then caused gravel and quick lime 

“to be pounded or kneaded into a cement, with which, 

> along the line of that mound, was formed a wall or bank 

«so broad that horsemen might pass over ; after the building 

“of this band, habitations were established throughout all 

“the plain and other parts of the Kurbdl district, so that 

“they became well peopled and cultivated(?°). ۱ 


SOTSSOSSESSOSESOOOOY‏ مج مج جوم موم من 





مج م موم 


)۳ يكي از نشانه معداست و اثار مکرمت او در شیراز بندامیر است که برود 
کر ساخته یش از ان عمارات کربال gales‏ ان ls?‏ بي اب و بي عمارات بوده 
و عضدالدوله هممت بدان کماشت که ul‏ زمین و را معمور کردد و خزاین بیشمار 
مرف فرمود تا اب رودخانه کر کردانیدند و اول بذاي شادروان عظیم بنپادند و از 
سنکت ریزه و صاريي معچوزي کردند و برسره شادروان از آن میرن سدي ساختند 
چنانچه در سران بند سواران در عرض توانند کزشتن و بعد عمارت بند در جمله زمین 
و SUS ole’‏ بذیاد عمارت کردند و dae‏ معمورو ماهول کردید MS. Shérdz Némab.‏ 
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That the river did not wear a very tempting appearance 
has been already mentioned. Yet the water, of which I 
drank both here and at Gdwakdn, was pleasant, and by the 
inhabitants reckoned salubrious. My tent had scarcely 
been pitched upon its bank, when the old Kedkhuda or 
householder who represented the 2ébet, came in‘a very 
respectful manner to apologize for the inhospitality man- 
ifested by his people, of which he hoped that I would not 
complain on my arrival at Shirdz; as the culprits, he swore 
‘be ser ishih شاه)‎ jw) and be seri Ali (de (بسر‎ “by the head 
“of the king, and of Ali” had been already severely punished ; 
a room, he said, was now prepared for my reception, and, as 
a peace-offering, he brought me a pish-kash (پیشکش)‎ or pre- 
sent(™), consisting ofa live lamb, and a flower ; to which he 
added four ancient arrow-heads, three of brass ‘and one of 
iron, discovered by his children in some trenches lately 
dug, within a mile; others, perfectly similar and many of dif- 
ferent sizes and shapes have been found on the plain of Mar- 
dasht, where, and at Shiraz, 1 procured forty-seven; these are 
now in my collection and have furnished subjects for Plate 
XXXIX. ~~ 

On the opposite side, but not very remote, was an. ex« 
traordinary rock which attracted my notice; for, as the light 


اج بجاو جح وه مج و وج وج 





SOT Hevocvoseeoqveooos: 


@) The offering from an inferior is called pishkash. A gift or recompense from 
a Prince or superior is called andém ,(انعام)‎ or Khelaat و(خلعت)‎ also bakhshish 


S ۳ 5‏ نف 
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fell acgording to the sun’s declination, on the inequalities of 
its surface, they presenied the aspect of a ruined edifice. 
I thought it very probable that some story might be attach- 
edto such an object,in a country abounding with romantick 
fictions, and here especially, on the verge of Persepolis 
itself. My conjecture was not erroneous; the peasants called 
this rock the Nakéreh Khaneh م«نقاره خانه)‎ 6 Vol. Lp. 184); 
and I recollected that’a nobleman at Shiréz had talked one 
day of a magnificent building so denominated near Banda- 
mir; where’ the mighty Jemshid stationed his musicians in’ 
such a manner, that by avery wonderful #fefinement, numer- 
ous instruments the most harsh and obstreperous conspired 
to gratify the monarch who, sitting in his imperial takhe or 
palace, listened to their tones which wéte softened into har- 
monious modulations from floating gn the air for the space 
of eleven or twelve miles, 


Of this tale, however popular, the absurdity was acknow- 
ledged by our intelligent Kedkhudé, with whom I conversed 
respecting the Nakdreh Khaneh, while sketching it, as in the 
Plate, XXXVIII; anid he accounted for its name by amuch 
more credible tradition, which indicates this rock as the place 
where, on the sound of drumsand trum pets, the workmen of 
AzzaD AD DoULEH, employed in constructing the adjoining 
walls aud dikes, assembled together daily at certain hours, 
to receive their wages, and allowance of provisions ; those 
workmen amounted in number to twelve thousand; he added 
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that the remains of several bridges and bduds (sy) inferior 
in magnitude and importance, might still be seen by a tra- 
veller on the banks of this river at Rémgard (رامکید)‎ and other 
places(**). ۱ 


On the fourth I waited only for the first glimpse of day 
and proceeded in three hours across the ۵ (ععرا)‎ or plain 
of Mardasht or Marvdasht to the Takht-i-Jemshid تخت جمشید)‎ ( 
or “ Jemshid’s Throne,” for so are now called the ruins of 
that building, which asa palace ora temple, formed, we may 
suppose, the chief ornament of ancient Persepolis, Our 
course was, invariably, in the direction of North-North- 
West; the distance, as generally reckoned, and I believe 
accurately, was three farsangs or eleven miles. “The country 
over which we had travelled during the last eighty or ninety 
miles (from near Kheir) was of a level surface but bounded 


on each side by ranges of lofty mountains. 


Soonafter we came within view of the stupendous columns, 
I was much pleased and surprised by the appearance of an 
officer in the English uniform with a party of horsemen 
advancing towards the village of Miéirkhudstgdan خواسنگان)‎ aM 


Peeoccecccecccsoooeeoeeoeoooveseoooeosoeeeoooosooon 


(*) Ramgard or Réimgird (رامکرد)‎ which in the Arabick manner is written ۳۳4 
jerd و(را*چرد)‎ Lhave reason to believe و‎ piace of considerable antiquity; HaAMDAL- 
LAH Cazvi'Nt, Ha’Fiz ABRU, and others, enumerate the and or dike erected there 
as the oldest structure of that kind on the river Kur. The Band Azzadi, (now called 
Béndamir ( is the second, and the Band i Kessér ( قصار)‎ av) generally reckoned 


Pr eS a 
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pronounced Miérkhasgoon) and soon ascertained that these 
were Cornet Willock of the Scpoy Cavalry, and several 
English serjzants of the forty-seventh regiment, whom the 
Ambassador had detached from Shirdz the night before, on 
their way towards Tabriz, where they were to be employed 
in training the Persian troops*under Ansa’s Mirza’, the 
Crown Prince. Respecting our Embassy, the intelligence 
brought by Mr. Willock was such as induced me to hope 
that I might indulge at perfect liberty for twelve or fourteen 
days among the ruins of Persepolis ; and being desirous of 
commencing my researches without further delay, I hastened 
to the “Throne of Jemshid,” and, after the example ۶ ۴ 
Kua‘n Bec, ascended on horseback the spacious and mag 
nificent staircase; rode through the different structures of 
which this admirable edifice originally consisted, and caused 
my small tent to be pitched within the marble portals of the 
Western chamber, near the great Hall of Columns(?*). 


Here Mr. Morier paid me a visit; he had been in this neigh- ۰ 
bourhood-ahout.a_week; and occupied a garden-house almost 
onemile from the ruins; he invited me todinner, and mention- 
ed that some workmen employed by him in digging had 
brought to light several beautiful sculptures, concealed pro- 
bably during many centuries. Irambled for eight hours 


ج اج eee eee Te ee eee‏ وج و جوم و وه ون SE‏ 


@) This chambre is represented by Le Brun in his 128th Plate, under the title of 


pte Sa er ae eee ‘ee hence 15182. fahar 
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through all the ruins; content this day with a general view 
of every object, and not attempting to delineate any. I 
visited also the two fine sepulchral excavations in the adja- 
cent mountain, described.by various travellers; and another 
amongst rocks about half a mile towards the South-East, 
which has probably escaped the notice of most strangers(®). 
T dined in the evening with Mr. Morier and Mr. Willock at 
the garden-house, returned at night to my tent, and slept in 
the Khdneh-i-Dard (\\o (خانه‎ or “ palace ۵۶ Darius.” Thus is 
sometimes denominated the Takht, or Throne of Jemshid 
described also in books as Chehl-mindreh مناره)‎ ye) and 
Hezér settin (هرار ستون)‎ the “ Forty” or the “Thousand Cos 
lumns.” ; 


This building once inhabited by most mighty and luxu- 
rious monarchs; the spot, we may suppose, where Alexander 
celebrated “The Royal feast for Persia won;” being now 
perfectly uncovered (although the windows: in different 
apartments would indicate a roof, as without one they 
seem superfluous either for the admission of light or air); 
Surr Kua’n Bee had pitched his tent just outside the 
square or chamber which contained mine; but when retiring 
to rest I found that, as the.weather proved delightfully mild, 
his /ehhdf (Ws) or thickly quilted counterpane, was spread 
Servemccveceseceseveorecevecisnciseoseceeesocceooos 


(*) T do not recollect any European traveller who has mentioned this monument 
besides Nrebubr and Morier; their accounts shall be hereafter more particularly. 
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on the broad fat stone over one of the windows, where he 
intended ta pass the night; some of our servants also, had 
climbed on the walls, and lintels of the doorways where they 
were sleeping, more secured in their elevated situation, from 
the attacks of wild beasts and snakes, than those who re- 


mained with me, upon the ground. - 


On the fifth I began my researches soon after four o’clock 
in the morning, and returned with a few sketches to the 
tent, about eight. Sitting here at breakfast, 1 now congra- 
tulated myself on the partial accomplishment of one most 
favourite antiquarian object; 1 was at Persepolis, and from 
the perfect solitude which reigned among its venerable 
monuments, entertained the most reasonable hopes of in- 
specting them at Icisure; the multiplicity of inscriptions 
and figures sculptured on every side, and each demanding 
minute investigation, convinced me that twelve or fourteen 
days would not by any means suflice for drawing and copy- 
ing all, and I had accordingly resolved to prolong my resi- 
dence here, when the. Ked Khudé of an adjoining village with 
some peasants, came to me and declared, that the Zdbet or 
chief man of the district, was ashamed to appear before the 
English ambassador’s brother, or to acknowledge the poverty 
of his people; that on the arrival of my party and of Mr. 
Willock’s soldiers many families had deserted their habita- 
tions, and that for this day’s subsistence a fowl or even an 


eco canld nat he nrocured without considerable difficulty. 
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This report of scarcity banished all my pleasing visions ; 
-and was confirmed ina short time by the persons whom 
Suir Kua’‘w had sent several miles in various directions 
for the purpose.of collecting food; I obtained, however, from 
the Ked Khudé some information concerning the principal 
remains at Takht-i-Jemshid, and the places in its vicinity, and 
willing to avail myself of the present moment, I rode with 
Mr. Morier to Nakshi Rejeb(_->) (نتش‎ and Naksh i Rustam 
ز (نقش رستم)‎ delineated the great rock or mountain of Istakhr, 
which it will be necessary hereafter to notice more particu- 
larly; and having dined, but not in a very sumptuous manner, 
Tagain rambled until ten o’clock among the lofty columns 
and sculptured portals, the admirable fragments and the 
heaps of earth which hide from man’s inspection a consi- 
derable portion of this noble edifice. Soon after midnight 
I joined Mr. Morier at the garden-house, and setting out by 
moonlight we proceeded together and arrived at Shirdz, a 
little before ten o’clock on the morning of the sixth; from 
this city to Tukht-i-Jemshid, the distance is about four and 
thirty miles; but an account of the road is reserved for that 
chapter’in which I shall communicate at once such obser- 
vations as were suggested both by my first Visit to the Per- 
sepolitan remains, and a second examination of them two, 


menths after. 


CHAPTER X. 


Second Residence at Shiraz. 


FOUND our society in the camp reduced by the absence 

of three members, as the Ambassador wishing to acquire 
a knowledge of places hitherto but slightly explored, had 
complied with the solicitations of Mr. Gordon, Major D’Ar- 
cy and Major Stone, and sent them, sufficiently protected, to. 
travel in different directions. Meanwhile we paid ceremo- 
nious visits to some great men of the city; one on the twenty 
third of May, when we rode in grand procession from the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace, and alighting at the house of Muuanu- 
21 Kua’n, were received by him at the gate and con- 
ducted through 4 court crowded with servants and tufangji 
( «(تفنکیی‎ or musketeers; here I remarked the singular appear- 


ance of a large reservoir or hawz ر(حوض)‎ containing water of 


which the smooth surface was entirely covered with various 
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flowers, so as to resemble a fine carpet in brilliancy of tints; 
but the pattern was formal; as several floating rods or switches 
separated the flowers according to their colours in distinct 


and regular compartments; thus 





After an hour’s conversation during which were presented, 
besides the usual Caledns and coffee, some iced water of the 
bid mishk, a most delicious beverage(*); iced ruse water, iced 
orange sherbet, and sweetmeats,. we returned to the camp, 
at one v’clock, when Fahrenheit’s Thermometer in the shade 
was up to 93; butin the morning at six.o’clock it had only 
risen to 67; the nights were now cool and pleasant. 


Before I left Skirdz, a bookseller and a painter who fre- 
quently visited our tents, and a Sarrdf (صراف)‎ or money chan- 
ger residing in the bdzdr, had promised to collect.during my 
absence whatever uncommon manuscripts, medals, and 
sculptured stones should fall into their hands; and, as 1 had 
purchased some articles from each, at the first price demand- 
ed, they swore by the head of Aur that until my return they 


SCCSSSCESOSS POSES وج‎ 





همم موی 


ay) a very fragrant‏ مشک) Extracted from the flowers of the béd mishk‏ ن 


kind of willow. 
nA . = 
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would not offer such things for sale. This promise, however, 
had been forgotten, and they soid at different times both coins 
and gems, fortunately to friends who with much kindness 
have since transferred them to me. As on such occasions a 
Persian listens to reproach with perfect insensibility, I did 
not think it necessary to upbraid them with duplicity and 
falsehood. They, accordingly, submitted to my inspection 
almost every day while we remained at Shirdz, Arabick and 
Persian books, engraved gems, extraordinary miniature pic- 
tures, and pil-i- kadim (4:35 (پرل‎ or “ ancient money.” 
~% ۱ 

In this city which on coins is still entitled the Dér al ylm 
العلم)‎ slo) or “Seat of Science ;” and might have been aptly 
styled, as a celebrated orientalist remarks,the ‘‘ Persian Athens” 
(°), manuscripts of intrinsick value seem noless rare than learn- 
ed men;such works, Imean, asa person conversant with Eastern 
Bibliography would chiefly desire to procure. Of Ha’riz’s 
Divan(aile ر(دیوان‎ transcripts abounded in every size and form; 
and of the other great Shirazian poct, Saapi (سعدي)‎ empha- 
tically styled > the Sheikh” ر(شیی)‎ copies of the various com- 


positions are numerous and much esteemed among his fellow- 
sis 1 
O05 خ 6 نا 6 خن‎ 4 6 SOU جح اج 6ج و 6 اج‎ 


(*) “Hane (urbem! aliquis non male Persiz Athenas vocaverit, tum quod purissi- 
“ma lingua Persiea, eaque peculiaribus idiotismis ac elegantiis, quas grammatici 
> gentis iilius modos Schirazios vocant, luxurians, incolis ejus sit naliva, tum etiam 
“quod ameniorum ac politiorum literarum domicilium dici mereatur.” Revieski 
Specimen Poeseos Persice.” Prowm. p. xviii. a rare work, printed at Vienna in 
1771, (duod.) containing the sixteen odes of Ha’Fiz’s Divan that end in the letter 
alif \+ witha translation aud comments. 
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citizens. The Shéhnémah of Firpavsi(*), the Khamseh or 
Panje Ganje ot Nrza’m1(*), the Kulidt of Ja’mt, or his seven 
select poems forming the Haft Aureng(>), do not often occur; 
and when handsomely written or embellished with paint- 
ings and illuminations, are rated most exorbitantly. The 
works of Ha’rert و(انوري) ۲ و«(خسرو) 170531۸4۲ و(هاتفی)‎ 
۸۸۱۱۲۲ ماد ,)266( 1۹ و(عرفی)‎ av’pinRu’mr 
(eu و(جلل الدیی‎ 15۸*7۳2 (08), Arra’n (ke), Sena’t (si), 
Tuena’t و(ثناي)‎ generally called چام دوک‎ in Persian pronunci- 
ation(®), 9۳7 ۸۱۵۹۸8۸۲21 تبربزي)‎ Guat), Mant (sb), بط هک‎ 


۰ 
وم هوجو موم موم 


@) Respecting the great ٩م (شاه نامه)‎ or “Book of Kings,” and its. 
author Firpavust (فردوسي)‎ See Vol. I. Pref. p. ix. also p. 48-115, and other places, 


۵ ‘The poems of Niza’mt (نظامی)‎ are sometimes calléd Panje Ganje کپ‎ ev 
or the “ Five. Treasures ;” also, like the quintuple collection of other poets works, 
Khamsch (dawn), from the Arabick word (خمس)‎ khams, ۴۲۵ His Sekander 


Némah, or > History of Alexander,” is, however, frequently divided into two parts, 
as I have before observed, Vol. ], p. 61, 


@) Kuliét کلیات)‎ from کل‎ all, every), the complete collection of an author's: 
works, The Kuliét of Ja’m1 (جامی)‎ comprises forty different compositions, in 
prose and verse, among which are several poems each consisting of many thousand 
lines. One volume in my collection contains all these works, very finely and accu- 
rately written on thirteen hundred and thirty six pages, richly ornamented with gold 
lines, and illuminated titles of books aud heads of chapters. This copy was made 
by ascribe of Herdt, in the year 941, (A. D. 1534). The seven principal poems of 
رد دز‎ constitute the Haft aureng (هفت اورنک)‎ “ or Seven Thrones;” (one of the. 
‘constellations so named); of this work 1 possess a most splendid and beautiful copy 
written in 955, (A, D. 1548), ny a scribe of Shirdz. 


©) The more modern poet THEN A’ (whose divén T procured) is commonly styled: 
BKhuajeh .خواجه‎ The other who finished his extraordinary poem the حدیِقة‎ 
Headiket. in the vear of our era 17129 ام مر مه راو‎ 
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SEL-‏ و(همگرشیرازي) ۹111*8۸21 Jus) Hamcar‏ اصفداني) 371 11۸ ۲۵و[ 
ABD at Wa’-‏ ر(عصمتي) 1901511 و(سلمان ماوجی) 5۸831 WA'N‏ 
and many other‏ و(واعظ) 82 ۵ ۷ و(عبدالواسع | staa JEBELI‏ 
poets of inferior reputation, were seldom in the shops; they‏ 
might, however, by private negvtiation, be obtained at prices‏ 
far beyond their real worth. But among three hundred‏ 
Persian books, or more, in prose and verse, I could not here‏ 
discover above seventeen or eighteen which my own collection‏ 
wanted ; most of these I consequently purchased. For‏ 
Historical, Geographical and Philological manuscripts, the‏ 
“principal objects of my pursuit, 1 was generally directed to‏ 
Isfahén ; and of thirty five Arabick volumes which I exa~‏ 
mined, thirty three were treatises on Muhammedan Theology,‏ 
and controversy, or insipid legends of saints ; the other two I‏ 
obtained for a trifling sum, the vender probably thinking‏ 
them commentaries on the Kordz, as they were tied up in a‏ 
parcel with tracts of that description. The reader will find‏ 
in the Appendix, an account of them and of some Persian‏ 
books procured at Shirdz. &‏ 
Gems or engraved stones were brought by hundreds ; for‏ 
the Persians not being capable of discriminating between‏ 
ancient and modern, I had instructed my collectors to show‏ 
me all that were offered for sale; many beautiful onyxes,‏ 
agates and carnelions, such as are now used in rings and‏ 
seals, disfigured by the names of Muselmdns and sentences‏ 


from the Korén, were confounded in the same bag or parcel 
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with those exhibiting human forms, Pahlavi inscriptions, 
Persepolitan devices, or sculptures of an extraordinary and 
uncertain kind, but executed probably in ages very remote. 
Although I procured above seventy at Shirdz, it was a matter 
of surprise that engraved gems did not occur in greater 
numbers ; for there is reason to believe that they were for- 
merly almost as much used in this country as among the 


Romans. (See Vol: I. Append. No. 13, and Pl. XX1.) 


Medals are often found in Persia ; when singly or in small 
numbers the peasants generally perforate them (especially 
those of silver) without any regard to the injuries which the 
inscription, the king’s face, the fire-altar or its sacred flame, 
or any other device may suffer from the operation ; after this, 
they are hung about the necks of their children ; or when 
strung, several in a row, form ornaments for the hair or the 
foreheads of their wives; so that, as the learned Pococke 
remarked in different parts of Asia where the same fashion 
prevailed, a woman’s head ‘is often a very valuable piece 
of antiquity”(’). 


But as treasures become the king’s property, to discover 
one may sometimes be considered a very serious misfortune ; 
mén who had found sums of gold and silver and given up 
all, have yet been bastinadoed for not rendering an account 


SO SSSSOOSSSSESSSES SOLES SCESCCCOECESOSEESSSSS جه وج جوم مور‎ 


(7) Observations on Mesopotamia, Syria, Egypt, &c. Vol. 11: p. 186. 
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of more, (See Vol. I. p. 444). There are, however, means by 
which the rapacity and vigilance of government may be elu- 
ded; a portion of the treasure, judiciously and secretly ex- 
pended in bribes, will purchase for the finder permission to 
enjoy the rest; all traces of ancient coinage are soon lost in 
the crucible; bullion immediately assumes the form of cur- 
rent money at the royal mints established in ‘every province 
of Persia ; and J fear that many Daricks are now circulating 
degraded into twmdns (توسانن)‎ of the present king(*). 


Mr. Bruce at Béshehr mentioned two persons who within 
a few years had discovered considerable treasures ; one of 
them was, and probably still is, a shepherd ; for, having 
indiscreetly excited suspicion he forfeited all that he had 
found. The other isa well-known Haji(’); he acknowledges 
himself indebted for his wealth to a countryman who, in dig- 
ging a field or garden near some ruins, found so much old 
money as enriched both him and his friend, the agent em- 
ployed in melting and converting it into current coin. The 
Haji is now a reputable trader, and does not restrict his 


speculations to any particular branch of commerce; for I 
weecccevvcccenccccesccccccoccossosccoooes م ضصحصخصصحصصصص‎ 


@) The crucible is equally fatal to medals when found by the Turks. Not long 
before we landed at Bushehr_ a treasure had been discovered among some ruins near 
Mousel ; it consisted of ancient money which several officers appointed by the Tur- 


kish government were engaged in packing and sending off (in sealed boxes) for the 
purpose of recoining. 


C) Hai (حاجي)‎ a م2۳‎ who has performed the e or holy pilgrimage 
to Mecca. Christians who have visited Jerusalem sometimes adopt this title, 
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met, one day, on the Isfahan road, a 4/0 (433 or small 
caravan) of mules loaded with merchandize of various kinds 
belonging to him; among which were two poor girls, carried 
in a cajdvah, (See Misc. Plate XXIII. Vol. I. fig. 16), on their 
way towards Tehran, whcre they were to be sold; it was 
said, that during some predatory incursion on the Arabian 
coast, they had been lately taken; and if I might judge by 
the ey es of one and half the face of the other, they were most 
unaccountably chearful; as if not feeling the miseries of their 
present condition, and perfectly indifferent respecting their 


future fate. 


Although the money of Muhammedan Princes was not 
among the objects of my numismatical researches, I possess 
through the kindness of different friends above three hun- 
dred of those coins (silver and copper) denominated Ké/i, 
or Cufick, of which a very large collection might easily be 
formed in Persia. At Shirdz I purchased a few of gold, in 
hopes that the Sarrdf or money-changer, might be encour- 


aged to preserve medals of greater antiquity and value(*’). 


Some silver coins of the Arsacidan or Parthian kings were 


the result. Of this class with Greek legends the collections 


۱ 


(°) Some coins of the early و04‎ were struck at Cufa or Kifah (43,8) a city 
near the Euphrates, southward of the spot where Babylon once stood, But it was 
not from this circumstance that the denomination Cufick has been given to the whole 
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in Europe are numerous, and they have been arranged and 
described by many writers. I procured also here, three. of 
more rare occurrence, which may, however, be ascribed to 
Princes of the same dynasty; these exhibit inscriptions in 
the character found on several of bronze, noticed elsewhere 
("); and they have suggested remarks on a very obscure 
portion of Asiatick History, which I shall endeavour to 


illustrate in another work. 


We were surprised on the thirteenth of May by an explo- 
sion much Jouder than the report of any gun usually fired 
at Shirdz ; and it was found to have proceeded from a barrel 
or vessel filled with powder, which being ignited by means 
of a long train, blew to atoms a robber that had been pre- 
viously fastened to it; he was not the only criminal who 
suffered death at this time ; one man was killed with swords 
and his separated limbs exposed all day upon the walls ; 
another was hanged, and a fourth had been condemned to 
perish in some different manner, but the Prince instructed 


his little son to intercede and the man’s life was spared. The 
POCHESS YS ون و‎ Sooo FESeSSSHOSHOSOS PHLOOOOSD PH OHOOD 


equally used at Waset, Basrah and Baghdéd, Damascus, Balkh and Samarcand ; in 
fact, coextensive with the Arabian language. 1 obtained at Jsyahan, some precious 
fragments of ancient Arabick writing in the khat-e-Kufi کوفی)‎ bs.) or Cufick char- 
acter, on fine parchu-ent or vellum which the Persian buok-binders called pist-i aht 
(pl weep), fawn's skin or antelupe’s skin. Of this writing I shall give specimens 
in a subsequent Plate. 


C) See Vol. I. p. 117. and 439. also, Plate XXI, Nos, 35 and 36. 
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modes of execution here mentioned are humane arfd gentle 
in comparison with the tortures often inflicted on robbers, 
whorn the laws of this country generally persecute with un- 
relenting severity ; to imnrure them alive is, I understand, a 
frequent punishment ; of this many instances might be given 
and confirmed by indisputable evidence ; it will be suffi- 
cient to adduce the testimony of Dr. Fryer, an old traveller, 
and of one very recent, the ingenious Mr. Macdonald(*). 


On the morning of the seventeenth at four o’clock, an hour 
pronounced auspicious by the astrologers, loud sounds of 
drums and trumpets, and the firing of guns, announced from 
the walls of Shirdz that Husern art Mirza was on thatday 
to receive a Khelaat, or dress of honour, which the king, his 
father, had appropriated for him on the nawréz testival. 
- The messenger who brought those robes had been detained 
two days near the city until a favourable aspect of the planets 
authorized the Prince to invest himself. For this purpose 


POSS POSSESS SOSSSESOESOSSESSCSSS SOOO SSOSSSSOHOSOSSOCOOO 


“From this plain to Lhor,” says Dr. Fryer, (in 1678), “both in the highways‏ ی 
“and on the high mountains were frequent monuments of thieves immured in terror‏ 
others who might commit the like offence ; they having literally a Stone-Duublet;‏ ان 
whereas we say metaphorically when any is in prison, He has a Stone-Doublet on;‏ “ 
for these are plastered up, all but their heads, in a round stone tomb, which are left‏ “ 
“cout, not out of kindness, but to expose them to the injury of the weather, and‏ 
“assaults of the birds of prey, who wreak their rapin with as little remorse, as they‏ 
«did devour their fellow-subjects.” (Travels, p. 318). Macdonald in his Geogra-‏ 
phical Memoir p. 31. (4813), says ‘The body of the culprit is sometimes torn‏ 
“asunder by being bound to branches of trees afterwards separated; and J remember‏ 
‘having once seen four thieves built into a wall, all but their heads, and thus left‏ 
“to perish,”‏ 

On 
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he set out soon after sun-rise, and the ceremony was per- 
formed in the little burge (ex) or tower, called Khelaat Pishin 
پوشان)‎ exis) from its being the place to which, for many 
centuries, the Governors of Fars proceeded on such occasions 
with an istékbdl of several thousand persons(*’); among the 
crowds attending Husern Aut Mirza, were many Jews, who, 
according to an ancient custom, having killed a cow, threw 
its head before the feet of the Prince’s horse ; their wives 
(as I heard)accompanied these Jews. ZemBu’REKS (زنبورک)‎ ۲ 
swivel guns(') were discharged from the backs of camels, and 
the procession returned before noon. The Burge of Khelaat 
Péshdn is about four miles from Shérdz, on the road leading 
to Takht i Jemshéd or Persepolis ; and it was said that a simi- 
lar tower bearing the same name, and erected for the same 
purpose of investiture, was situate near Tabriz, and every 
other city the capital of a province(®). , 

POSSESS SSSSSOSSOSOOSOSOSOSSSOO SOS SOUS OOESOVDOOSSOOOOD 


The Tower derives its name from khelaat, the dress; and pishén, investing,‏ رم 
clothing &c.‏ 


a hornet, wasp, or stinging fly.‏ (زنبور) From Zembir‏ هن 


From some future remarks on the curious subject of gifts bestowed and the‏ رم 
offerings received by great Eastern personages, it will appear that the word khelaat‏ 
often implied many valuable articles besides the mere robe or dress of honour. Thus‏ 
Firpausi describing the present given by king AFRaA‘sia’B to S1a’vesu, includes‏ 
under the word khefaat uot only rich dresses, swords, helmets and splendid saddle-‏ 
farniture, but horses, purses of money, jewels of different kinds, also “five hundred‏ 
male aud as many female attendants, besides a cup filled with resplendent rubies.”‏ * 

پرستارپانصد و پانصد غلم 

MS. Shéh Némah. ale رخشنده‎ ab iY & 


/ 
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On the eighth of June, at nine o’clock in the morning, we 
attended the Ambassador during a ceremonious visit at the 
Haft-tan, where resided Mirza ZEx1, our new Mehmdndér 
whom the king had sent from’ Tehrén, arid: who, as I before 
observed, was one of the principal ministers of state; here we 
enjoyed the usual refreshment, coffee, caledns, rosewater, 
sweetmeats and sherbets; but te me the most grateful part 
of the entertainment was a set of four musicians, selected 
each for his peculiar excellence, from a numerous band. 
One played on the Kaméncheh, (a kind of violin before de- 
scribed, Vol. I. p. 238), and occasionally accompanied the 
instrument with his voice ; the next, by singing only, seemed. 
most. to-charm our Persian friends, of whom many were 
assembled in the room; angther managed the deff (33) or 
ddireh (دایره)‎ with considerable taste and execution(’*); he too, 
sometimes exerted his vocal powers; the fourth was a Habshi 
or Abyssinian black, who beat with short sticks, on two 
small drums, or basons apparently of metal, having covers 
of parchment ; and they produced altogether a kind of har- 
mony that caused me to regret for the first time the conclu- 
sion of a visit to any great man, although this lasted three 
hours during which I had been seated cross-legged on the 
floor. Several Persian odes were sung to very pleasing tunes; 

ججم مه مه موم موم موم موم موم موم همم م موه موم موم موم مممممممی 7 


A representation of this instrament (which is of the tambourin kind), and por-‏ رک 
traits of some musicians which 1 sketched from the life, shall be given in the account‏ 
of my first residence at ۰ ۰‏ 


گ 
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and at the desire of a particular guest, well acquainted with 
those minstrels, a Cdbul (کابل)‎ air was performed which a- 
bounded in passages of exquisite sweetness. My place was 
just opposite the musicians, and I took an opportunity of 
‘sketching their figures; but these Mr. Morier has already 
delineated ; (See the Second Volume of his Travels, p. 92). 


On the next morning at eight o’clock, Mr. Morier and I 
rode to the Chehl-tan where the Reverend Mr. Martyn, and 
Captain Lockett, accompanied by Lieutenant Taylor, (al- 
ready introduced to the reader, Vol. I. p. 185), had arrived 
from Bushehr some hours before. In the evening those gentle- 
men dined with the Ambassador ; Mr. Martyn had previous- 
ly been much indisposed, and suffered exceedingly fromti the 
fatigue of his journey, and the heat at this time excessive. 
His object in coming to Persia was that he might render 
more perfect a translation of the Gospels, commenced in 
India, and to the performance of which he soon after fell a 
sacrifice in the prime of life: his strength of constitution 
being unfortunately not adequate to his zeal. 


Capt. Lockett, by thisexcursion to Shirdz, had gratified his 
own curiosity, and expected that it would enable him to pro- 
cure rare manuscripts for the Calcutta college, of which he 
was a meritorious and ingenious member ; his intention was... 
to visit Isfahan and, afterwards, Baghddd, where he hoped to 


finish his learned commentaries on Arabick grammar. Mr. 
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Taylor, having passed a few days at Shirdz, returned to the 
duties of his military situation اه‎ ۰ 


June 13th. We congratulated the Ambassador on the birth 
of a daughter which occurred this morning at the Takht-i- 
Caar Palace. He mentioned, that the Queen had just sent 
a very polite message of consolation, begging that Lady 
Ouseley would not afflict herself because the child was a 
female ; since the same being who had, in his divine wisdom, 
thought proper now to send a girl, might on the next occa- 

sion bless the parents with a boy. Sons are, almost exclusive- 


ly, the objects of Persian wives. 


About this time the gentlemen who had undertaken ex- 
peditions into different parts of the country, rejoined us in 
the camp. Colonel D’Arcy had gone in the direction of 
South-West to Firtizabéd (نیروز اباد)‎ : near this he made a 
drawing of two fine sculptures cut in the face of a rock, and 
representing the combats of a Sass4nian conqueror, with 
antagonists, probably, of the Arsacidan family; he also made, 
with his accustomed elegance of delineation, a view of the 
Fire-temple or dtesh kaddah رراتش کده)‎ a singular ruin remaining 
at Firdzabdd; and he fortunately escaped, with slight loss, 
from a party of robbers who had seized his horses(”). 


Major Stone had explored the Serdi Bahrdm (سراي پپرام)‎ : 
POD PSE SPHOCOCSOSSSSSSSSCESSSSSESSSSSSSESHSSHOOSOSUSESCOOO 


”) See in the Appendix a more particular account of ۵4۰ 
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and discovered there carved on ‘a tablet of which he shewed 
me the outline, one full-fronted pedestrian figure with two 
men standing on each side; these hold-up their right hands 
pointed towards Baura’n, as the chief personage appears to 
be from his crown, of which the wings, besides the local 
name and tradition, would indicate that monarch(*). Du- 
ring his excursion Major Stone also revisited Shdpar, and 
examined the contiguous mountains, where he succeeded in 
finding that colossal statue which I had sought, like many 
others, in vain, although it was evident that we must have 
been, at one time, not much farther from it than half a mile. " 
Respecting this statue See Vol. 1, p. 291; and Plate X1X. 


The journey of Mr. Gordon was the most extensive and 
dangerous of all; for he travelled into Khézcstén or Susiana, 
a province where the petty chiefs of districts and villages 
were engaged in constant warfare; he saw, however, Shister 
containing little that appeared ancient, the supposed tomb 
of Daniel being a structure ef muselmdn times; but he 
thought Shdsh although nearly covered by heaps of earth, 
a spot that would yield the antiquary a more abundant 
harvest(’’). 


مج همجمج وج ماو و POMP SCSSSSSOSSSSS0‏ 


(%) See Vol. I. p. 441; and Miscell. Plate, (XXIID, fig. 37; also the present 
volume و‎ 47. In the Appendix i sball again notice the Seréi Bahram 


The device sculptured on a remarkable stone, which Mr. Gordon saw at Shésh,‏ رف 
the ancient Susa, is engraved among the entigues in Pl, XXI1. from a drawing made‏ 
on the spot by Captain Monteith, as mentioned in p. 420 of Vol. I; where also, (and‏ 
in p, 422)1 have briefly noticed the Tomb of Daniel,‏ 
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During our residence at ٩2۵2 the Ambassador received 
many presents of game from HusEern Avi Mi‘aza : the ser- 
vants who brought them were remunerated with money, and 
از‎ was whispered that several of them depended principally 
on such circumstances for their support.. One morning 
some venison was sent, and the bearer seemed much dissa- 
tisfied with a reward of nearly ten guineas ; for, after a long 
chase, the throat of the antelope (or ahé (اهو‎ had been cut by 
the prince’s own hand ; a conquest so flattering to this mo- 
dern Nimrod that he delighted in wearing the clothes which 
recorded his atchievement in stains of blood. Before the 
Ambassador, no person had ever been so honoured, except 
the Ami’N ap pouLEn (ayo! رامین‎ a minister whose name 
will frequently occur), and he, as we learned, bestowed on 
the nobleman who delivered the venison, rich dresses and 


other gifts, amounting in value to five hundred pounds. 


This system of remuneration is universal, and the equiva- 
lent returns for gifts most exactly ascertained The Prince, 
however, affected to act with unusual liberality on one occa- 
sion, when Zex1 Kia’n accompanied the man who brought 
some game, and in aloud and formal tone thus addressed the 
Ambassador : “I am directed by Husniw Aut Mraz, to 
“inform your Excellency, that he hopes you will not give 
“money to his servants ; nor does he wish that you should 
“pay for what you receive, as articles are purchased in a 


‘“‘bdzér or common market. When his Royal Highness 
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“sends a gift, it is merely asa proof of his esteem.” —“ Such” 
added the honest 7۳11 Kua’x, in a lower tone, ‘is the 
> Prince’s message; now let me advise you to give the person 
“who brings this present, five tumdns more than you gave 
“to the last. This man is a greater favourite of Husxin 
دیش‎ Mirza, and therefore it is expected that a distinction 
“should be made.” ۱ 


Meanwhile Nesr Kua’y, the Vazir of Fars, who during 
several years had, in his Prince’s name, most oppressively 
governed the province, was absent from Shérdz. Of this min- 
ister the reader will recollect some anecdotes given in chap- 
ter VI, (Vol. [. p. 255); his Dem&kh murders, and the 
menaces of his Sovereign who had summoned him to Tehrén 
and still detained him-there. We were daily amused with 
fresh rumours concerning the Royal displeasure which he 
had so justly incurred and the various proofs of it which he 
had received. According to some reports Fatnu Au Saa‘u 
had insisted that he should pay into the treasury a consi- | 
derable portion of his ill-gotten wealth ; the Vazir pleaded 
poverty ; the monarch commanded some attendants to pre- 
cipitate him from a balcony on a paved court below, where 
he must, inevitably, have been dashed to pieces; but at the 
intercession of AMin aD DovuLen, who became responsible 
for the sum required, Nepr Kua‘n was permitted to retire, 
not without many blows from the ferdshes and other servants 
attending at the king’s door. A second statement differed 
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in some respects, and related that when the Vazér declared 
himself unable to procure the money, Fatumu Act کر مگ‎ 
reproached him for his crimes, struck him on the face, and, 
with the high wooden heel of a slipper, (always iron-bound) 
beat out several of his teeth. It was added that when Nesr 
Kua’n professed his readiness to comply, the king, with 
extreme complacency, assured him that had he been really 
angry, the common ferdshes should have inflicted punish- 
ment, not his own royal hand, which, in fact, conferred an 
honour while administering blows. The Vaztr, bleeding 
at his nose and mouth, acknowledged much gratitude for 
the favours bestowed on him; promised to raise the money 
within.a certain time; was immediately invested with a khelaat 
or splendid robe of state, and departed bearing this mark of 
distinction from the place where many courtiers expected. 
(and hoped) that he would have lost his head.. 


These and similar anecdotes circulated amongst us, and 
were regarded by the best-informed natives as highly pro- 
bable. Nenr Kua’n having engaged to pay a considerable 
sum, never thought for one momentof drawing it from his own 
treasures, but employed various agents at Shérdz and through- 
out the dependent districts, in extorting from the wretched 
inhabitants whatever could be obtained, by the-most iniqui- 
tous means; this conduct, which in the beginning affected 
chiefly the villages, at length distressed the city; for the 
peasants could no longer supply its markets at the former 

2: 
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rates with necessary articles of food; the price of bread, par- 
ticularly, was so increased that, on the thirteenth of June, 
multitudes of people driven to despair proceeded in a body 
and demanded of the Sheikh al isldm, ااسلام)‎ 2) (who is head 
both of religion and law) a fatwa, (',33) granting them permis- 
sion to kill three persons; Mr’rza Ha’pt, (میرزا هادي)‎ one of the 
Vazir’s favourite instruments in oppressing the poor: another 
of his unworthy agents, whose name I have forgotten; and 
the principal baker. But they took refuge in the palace, 
and were there protected ‘The mob pursued them to the 
gates, when Zexr Kua‘n came out and listened to the po- 
pular complaints which accused Husern Aut My'rza of 
neglecting the welfare of his father’s subjects ; and contrasted 
his indolence with the measures adopted by و موق‎ M1’rza 
and the other princes, his brothers, who in the territories 
governed by them, contrived that provisions should be al- 
ways cheap; at last, the principal baker entrusted himself 
to the crowd; and with difficulty saved his life by proving 
the exorbitant price which Mr’rza Ha’pr had obliged 
him to pay for wheat. The other objects of publick fury 
concealed themselves for some days in the palace; and we 
heard that at this time the Prince’s servants expressed very 
loudly their discontent on being unjustly punished when 
the horses committed to their charge, appeared more lean 
than heretofore, although the allowance of barley had been 
much reduced. 
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It was also mentioned that Husern دجم‎ Mirza found 
himself under the necessity of conferring on Av’. Hassan 
Kua‘n, as one whom the king had honoured, a khelaat or 
dress of ceremony ; but this gift was not bestowed without 
an intimation that a pish kash or offering of, at least, equal 
value, would previously be expected. Hints too, were 
plainly given that the Prince wished to receive from the 
English Ambassador, (who was now preparing the custo- 
mary present), a sum of money rather than watches or 
clocks, pieces of cloth, double barreled guns, or European 
trinkets, which, he apprehended, might not be sold to ad- 
vantage. In the mean time he sent Sir Gore Ouseley three 
horses, a handsome sword, and a belt ornamented with 
emeralds, all large but none free from blemishes(”). 


On the sixteenth of June we accompanied the Ambassa- 
dor to the arg or Palace where Huser ant Mrrza was 
sitting in the Divén khdneh or Hall of Audience;.a handsome 
open-fronted room, the walls of which exhibited three large 
portraits of the king. Inthe court were many trees, and 
those fountains with water-works setting in motion the tink- 
ling machinery so well and so concisely described by Mr. 


Morier, (Travels, Vol. I. p. 108). A few. days after this visit, 


SPO COPSOOSCOES SCS OSSSUSUSSOOSOSSOSECELOSSCEOCOEOCOOOOOS 


The horses were each worth fifty or sixty pounds, the sword and belt were,‏ رش 
together, estimated at seventy or eighty; a greater price than thisis frequently given‏ 
or ifmade‏ (فراخراسانی) for a good blade alone, especially if an old Kara Khordsini‏ 
of Jefahén.‏ (اسد ABBa’s by Asep ALLan (dl!‏ موه in the time of‏ 
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the Ambassador sent his offering to the Prince; he had de- 
termined never to give money on such occasions, but the 
present consisted of so many articles as covered twenty 
khanches (asi, pronounced khooncheh), wooden trays; there 
were several Indian shawls, some chintz, and Brussels lace ; 
pistols, fowling pieces, telescopes, dressing boxes, cases of 
mathematical and drawing instruments ; a collection of En- 
glish engravings, plain and coloured ; some packages of the 
most excellent gunpowder and flints; girandoles and chan- 
deliers of fine cut glass; arepeating watch, with a gold chain, 
and a beautiful diamond ring; valued at about one thousand 
pounds. 


The first of July had been fixed for our departure, but the 
Mehméndar, M1‘rza ZEx1, very seriously requested of the 
Ambassador to postpone it for a few days, when, as he had 
learned from the astrologers, a more propitious aspect of 
certain planets and constellations might be expected. Sir 
‘Gore readily complied, for some unforeseen circumstances 
respecting mules and camels had rendered it impossible that 
he could leave Shérdz at the time originally appointed. 


The weather was now extremely warm, and the wind 
often absolutely parching; not only the leather or pasteboard 
covers of books were curled up, but writing-desks, tables, 
and other things made of wood, were warped and split; even 
‘some that in Bengal had resisted a higher degree of thermo- 
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metrical heat, were injured here ; clouds or rather pillars of 
sand were frequently whirled along the plain, their heads 
apparently elevated many hundred :yards, but their bases 
fortunately, of narrow compass; for houses, tents, travellers, 
whatever objects stood in their direction, were involved and 
almost overwhelmed in dust ; locusts, also in great numbers 
passed over the city and the camp. On the 11th of June 
they seemed at first like a yellowish cloud of immense extent; 
and a very extraordinary noise attended their flight. Some 
fell on the ground ; I thought them of a more reddish colour 
than those at Béshehr, although evidently of the same kind. 
In the latter end of June and the first week of July, Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer at two or three o’clock after noon 
on different days, rose, in the shade, from 98 or 99, to 100, 
103, 105, and 107; at night it generally sunk to 59 or 60. 
But during the greatest heats the 64zér or market was abun- 
dantly supplied from the numerous yakchdls ( dis) and 
yakh khdnehs خانه)‎ 2) with snow and ice, which we purchas- 
ed on very moderate terms. With these our wine or our 
sherbet was cooled. Twice or thrice a day the Sekds pro- 
ceeded from tent to tent, sprinkling water all about; and 
they as frequently replenished (from the neighbouring stream 
of Ruknébdd) the rabias or skins suspended near each gen- 
tleman’s door. Yet throughout Persia the air of Shiraz is 
celebrated on account of its salubrity; and for my own part, 
I never enjoyed more perfect health in any other country ; 
many of our Europeans, however, began now to complain, 
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and the heat of this place ata more advanced season of the 
year must be excessive ; it seems, indeed proverbial; for 
Hassan Asrenpya’R اسفندیار)‎ uo), proving the excellence 
of Tabristdn (طیرستان)‎ his favourite province, boasts that it has 


“not heats like those of Omdn, Shirdz, or Ahwéz(*"). 
POV SSO SOS SSSOOOSSSOSSESSt SCHOCSSSECSCSOOOO SSS OSH SOSSEOSHD 


(*) 1 shall give the passage entire, from his MS. work, as it may gratify the natu- 
ralist to see a catalogue of those plagues for which different cities and countries 
were remarkable above five hundred years ago, as,we may suppose, they are at present, 
‘The author quotes a man of Khorasén, named پزدادی)‎ esl (ابو‎ ABu’L Hassan 
Yxzpa’p1, who had lived to the age of an hundred years, and travelled through 
most countries of this s world, or the seven climates; and declared that of all which 
he had seen, no region was و‎ equal To” Tabristén; for, having enumerated other ad- 
vantages: “here,” he says, “we never find snakes or serpents as in Sejestan and Hin- 
* dustén ; nor scorpions as in Nisibin, and Céshén, and Jéshk, aud Maitkén, or- 
* Matghdn ; nor locusts like those of Asker ; nor venemous spiders nor fleas as in 
« Ardebil; nor such wild beasts as are in Arubia; nor crocodiles like those of Egypt; 
“nor whales asin Basrah ; nor famine as in Shém or Syria; nor heats like those 
“of Omdn, Shirdz and ۳ 
و هندوستان و کزدم نصیبین وقاشان و جاشک وموتان و‎ Lae چون ماران‎ 
شام‎ bast عرب و تمساح مصر و کوسه بصره و‎ gles عسکرو رتیلا و کیک اردبیل و‎ ele 
(MS. Térikh i Tabristan ). و کرما عمان و شیراز و اهواز‎ 
In this passage I have ventured to supply the conjunctive و‎ between Jashk and 
Maukdn; without it Jaskh must signify, not the place so called, but the noxious 
animal or whatever circumstance particularly constituted the plague of Maukén ; 
and this name, it may be here remarked (from the MS. Dict. Berhin Kattea ) is 

“written both موغان‎ (Mighén) and موتان‎ ] 0 What I have translated 
“whales,” the MS. expresses by کوسه‎ (Kauseh), and Arabian authors by FS 
( Kausej ); this,in some respects might be supposed a shark, but the learned Bochart, 
(Hierozoicon, Lib.1. ¢. 7), in his account collected from Au ۸۱۸۱۸۱ and AE Caz- 
vI'Nj, classes it among cetaceous fishes that frequent, at a certain season, the river 
Tigris near Basrah, and are equally formidable to men as to other creatures from 
their voracity and teeth like points of spears, swords, or saws. The work of ZAKARIA 
AL Cazvini, which Bochart consulted, I have not been able to procure in Arabick و‎ 
it is the Ajaieb al Makhlikat المتعلوقامت)‎ wis) or “ Wonders of Creation ;” 
and my collection comprises two fine copies of it in the Persian language,. illustrated 
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It was said that various wild beasts frequented the rocky 
mountains near our camp, and sometimes prowled even to the 
city walls; none, however, molested us in the tents besides 
Jackals, which here, as throughout Persia, are extremely 
numerous, running all night in packs like dogs, and howling 


until day-light in a most melancholy manner(”). 


There were many insects of the spider kind; one reckoned 
highly venemous, the ruéedla, (رتیلا)‎ which is, I believe, the 
Tarantula ; two of these at different times were found creep- 
MOS OF OHSS SSSS SEO SUOHS SSE SOSSTOEUSOCOSSSSSSOVOESEVOS 


with a multiplicity of painted figures ; among which are two representations of the 
Kausej,one differ:ny trom the other, and neither, probably, resembling the real fish, 
Concerning whales found near Basrah, See Vol. 1. ch. 6۰ p. 230. 


see an excellent delineation (from Pallas), and‏ (شغال Of the Jackal ( Sheghal‏ ره 
a very good account, in the > Histoire des Decouvertes faites par divers savans‏ 
Voyageurs,” &c. Tome H. p 240, Pi. 7, (Berne 1779). This creature, the “ canis‏ 
aureus” of Linnwus, was regarded by Gmelin as of an imermediate species between‏ 
the wolf and the fox, while Buffon rather thought it intermediate between the wolf anit‏ 
dog. The Jackals prowl together in flocks among the cemeteries for carcasses; about‏ 
farms for poultry ; and, like foxes, they often devour fruit. From houses or tents‏ 
they frequently carry off such things as boots, shoes, or clothes. The work above‏ 
quoted uotices (Tome Il. p. 243) their * horribles, insupportables” cries and frightful‏ 
howls interrupted by barkings like those og dogs. Thevenot quaintly describes the‏ 
sort of canine musick produced by Jackals. ‘Ces ch:kéles sont des animaux fort‏ 
*Jarrons, non seulement de ce qui est bon a manger, mais encore de tout ce qu’ils‏ 
trouvent, empurtant méme souvent des Turbans; ils hurlent quasi comme des chiens;‏ * 
{un faisant la haute, autre ta basse, Vautre la taille, et d’abord que Yuu crie, les‏ « 
“autres crient aussi; de sorte quils font ensemble ce que l'un peut veritablement‏ 
“dire une musique de chiens.” (Vovages, Tome 111, p. 206, Amst. 1727). The‏ 
Jackals seldom attack grown fersons, although they speedily devour children.‏ 
Bodies must be buried deep in the ground and protected from their scratching by‏ 
stones and thorns or briars. Yet the Jackal is more easily tamed than the fox, and.‏ 


will even play with dogs. 
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ing on my bed. Scorpions or kazhdem, (کزدم)‎ were often 
seen among the ruins of walls, under stones, and in the 


crevices of floors and ceilings of old houses. 


Many snakes were killed here; some on the roof of the 
Takht-i-Cajar Palace to which they had ascended in search of 
birds nests; none of those exceeded a yard in length, and 
pethaps their bite was not very dangerous ; yet I recollect 
that a ferdsh, one of the Ambassador’s servants, having been 
slightly punctured on the hand by a snake, suffered much 
during two or three @ays from an inflamed arm ; he after- 
wards, however, without apprehending or receiving any 
injury, handled those creatures and permitted them to twine 
about his naked wrist ; such confidence had he in the virtue 
communicated to him by the dem (دم)‎ or breath of a cele- 
brated saint, which, he verily believed, had saved him from 
death, though not altogether from pain, on the occasion. 


above mentioned. 


This holy personage, and another of equal sanctity, 0 
as report said, by causing any man to swallow a piece of 
sugar-candy on which they had previously breathed while 
muttering certain prayers, render him secure from the venom 
either of snakes or scorpions. For the advantage of the 
citizens, one generally resided at Shirdz, while the other 
extended his beneficial powers among the inhabitants of 
distant towns and villages ; those to whom they imparted the 
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miraculous dem paying fees according to their means or 
genciosity. Several persons who had armed theinselves 
with this preservative strongly advised me to follow their 
example when setting out towards Fassa ; and on the morn- 
ing that my tent was first pitched among the ruins of Per- 
sepolis, a snake, about two feet long, passed over the carpet 
which had been lately spread, and was scized by 2 
Kuan’ Bee, who held its head between his thumb and fore- 
finger while the tail was writhing and curling round his arm ; 
he allowed it, however, to escape; for the dem, I believe, loses 
all its efficacy in those who kill a snake. 


Reminding me of this occurrence, my servants one day 
announced that they had brought the holy Sheikh from the 
city, and requested that I would now receive a gift which 
hereafter might contribute to the preservation of my life. 
Being engaged in writing I declined the blessing, and ex- 
pressed some doubts whether this Shirdz saint was as properly 
qualified to confer it as his coadjutor. All present solemnly 
affirmed with a variety of oaths and testimonies of past 
experience, that the two Sheikhs were most perfectly equal, 
both in the breathing power and in sanctity; therefore I could 
no longer dispute the point; indeed it became my own 
fixed opinion, and Ismaat’t و(اسمعیل)‎ who attended me as 
Valet de Chambre, was directed to introduce the saint. 


He was an old man of squalid aspect, and accompanied 
by one still more fillhy, who carried a bag and a box. con 
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taining snakes of different sizes and kinds; some very large 
and of formidable appearance ; but all, I am firmly con- 
vinced, rendered incapable of wounding. The dirty Saint, 
his attendant and two or three other Persians, handled these 
living reptiles as if they had been cords or ribbands. I was 
curious tu witness a ceremony which inspires such confidence 
into thousands, and agreed to pay for the precious dem one 
rial) ; sending at the same time for Mr. Morier, Mr. Gordon, 
and other gentlemen; that they might at least be amused if 
not induced to partake of the inestimable gift. Some of us 
received and actually swallowed small bits of sugar-candy 
over which the Saint had muttered a form of prayer, and (I 
am sorry to acknowledge it) had also breathed ; after this, to 
gratify the holy man rather than myself, I handled two or 
three of his snakes, and even carried one to a. neighbouring 
tent, grasping it strongly just below the head ; although 
trained and accustomed to such scenes and experiments, it 
twined and struggled with motions that excited in me a very 
unpleasant sensation ; yet I knew that this snake had lost 


the power of hurting. 
But if Shirdz produced tarantulas, scorpions and snakes, it 


abounded also in Bulbuls (بلیل)‎ or nightingales ; hundreds of 


جح نج نج و وم و و موم POSSSSSSCSSCSCLESS POCO‏ 





@) The 7 (ربال)‎ is a silver coin nearly equivalent to two French franes, or 
about twenty pence of our money. ‘The current Persian coins are described in 
another part of this work. | 
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them singing in the Takht-i-Cajar garden, not only all night 
but during the day. Concerning the nightingale I remarked 
on a former occasion, (Persian Miscellanies, p. 146), that 
the plaintive melody, the love-laboured song, of this sweet 
bird, is not by day suspended in the East as in our colder 
region ; and that even some parts of Europe are equally 
favoured in this respect as Persia(*). I also quoted an 
English traveller of the seventeenth century, who, writing 
from Shfrdz seems inspired by the climate, and adopting the 
flowery language of that country, says ۳۲6 nightingal, 
sweet harbinger of light, is a constant chearer of these groves; 
charming with its warbling strams the heaviest soul into a 
pleasing exstasy.” (Fryer’s Trav. p. 248; 1698). But it is 
unnecessary to dwell on the charms of this “ feathered voice” 
(una voce pennata) as it has’ been styled by the Italians ; and 
Trefer my English reader to the learned Newton’s notes on 
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(*) A very interesting French poet of the twelfth century, thus begins one of his 
Jove-songs (Chanson XVIII). 
> La douce voix du rosignol sauvage, 
“ Quoi nuit & jor. cointoier & tentir, 
* Me radoucit mon cuer & rasouage, &c. 
“The sweet voice of the-wild nightingale, 
**Whom [ hear by night and day amusing himself, and singing, 
“ Soothes the anguish of my heart, aud consoles me, &c. 
See that beautiful litthe work, the “Memoires Historiques sur Raoul de Coucy,” 
published in Paris, 1781, and comprising one of the most romantick and affecting 
stories of the age of Chivalry. The melancholy conclusion of Raoul’s amours with 
the fair but unfortunate Gabrielle de Vergi, is too well confirmed by authentick and 


historick proofs to allow us ‘the consolation usual after perusing a narrative of ficti- 
‘tious calamity. 
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Paradise Lost, (Book VII), where he enumerates the various 
passages in which our immortal Milton has delighted to 
celebrate the praises of the solemn nightingale(**). 


During our encampment near the Takht-2-Cajar gardens, 
I have passed many nocturnal hours in listening to the 
nightingale’s soft melody, interrupted sometimes by the 
howling of jackals, and not unfrequently by the tones of 
a Kamdncheh, Sehtéreh, and other musical instruments, or 
the voices of singing-boys, heard from the Bébé Kéhi, that 
favourite haunt of the dissolute Shirdzians ; a pleasant spot, 
already noticed, (See p. 60). The Dilgushé (p. 8), the 
Jehdn Nemé (Vol.I. p. 318), and other neighbouring gardens 
abounded with nightingales ; and it was said that, particu- 
larly in the Dilgushd, several of those birds had expired 
while contending with musicians, in the loudness or variety 
of their notes. This statement, though made by a respect- 
able person who assured me that he had heen present, I 
was inclined to think an cxaggeration of the probable fact; 
which seemed such as Sir William Jones has recorded: a 
contest not mortal, but of extraordinary result(*). It has, 
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(*) I have here borrowed six or seven lines from my first work, the “ Persian 
Miscellanies,” p. 147. 


(*) “ An intelligent Persian, who repeated his story again and aga'n, and permitted 
me to write it dowa from his lips, declared that he had more than once been present 
when a celebrated lutanist, Mi'RzA’ MOHAMMED, surnamed BULBUL, was p-aying 
to a large company in a grove near Shérdz, where he distinctly saw the nightingales 
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indeed, been known, according to Pliny, that in vocal trials 
among nightingales, the vanquished bird terminated its 
song only with its life(?”); and in one of the classick Strada’s 
Academical Prolusiens (Lib. 11: Prolus. vi), we find a most 
beautiful Poem, which would tend to confirm the Persian 
report above mentioned; for it supposes the spirit of emula- 
lation so powerful in the nightingale, that, having strained 
her little throat vainly endeavouring to excel the musician, 
she breathes out her life in one last effort and drops upon 
the instrument which had contributed to her defeat(**), 
That nightingales have often been entranced through the 
effect of instrumental musick, will appear from Bourdelét’s 
“Histoire de la Musique,” and an anecdote of Vauquelin 


وج موجه موم و و مور موم مهد SOSHOLEVeSeooscovesooooooooes‏ 


trying to vie with the musician ; sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes fluttering 
from branch to branch, as if they wished to approach the instrument whence the 
melody proceeded ; and at length, dropping on the ground in a kind of extasy, from 
which they were soon raised, he assured me, by a change of the mode.” Jones ob 
the “ Musical Modes of the tlindis,” (Asiat. Res. Vol. ۱1], p. 57, Lond. 1801, octavo). 


(*) “ Certant inter se palamque animosa contentio est. Victa morte finit 3806 vitam, 
 spiritu prius deficiente quam cantu.” Nat. Hist. (Lib. x. ¢, 29). 


“Ila autem quanquam vox dudum exercita fauces‏ ره 

“ Asperat, impatiens vinci, simul advocat_ omnes 

“Nequicquam vires; nam dum discrimina tanta 

“ Reddere tot fidium nativa et simplice tentat 

۰ Voce,camaliculisque imitari grandia parvis 

> Impar magnanimis ausis, imparque dolori 

“ Deficit; et vitam summo in certamine linquens 

“ Victoris cadit in plectrum, pat nacta sepulerum, 

« Usque adeo et tenues animos ferit emula Virtus.” : 
I quote the edition of Strada’s Prolusions printed (not very accurately) by Ravesteyn, 
at Amsterdam, 1638, (page 331). 
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des Ivetaux ; the death, also, of one in contending with a 
lutanist, has afforded subject for a quaint Epigram to an old 
English poet, Robert Vilvain. This epigram and the French 
authorities above mentioned, shall be quoted inthe Appendix, 
where, likewise, might be adduced many passages on. the 
same subject, from Persian writers. I now hasten from this 
digression to terminate the account of my second residence 
at Shirdz. 


Our last visit to the Prince was on the sixth of July ; he 
had considerately appointed a very early hour, that the Am- 
bassador who was.much indisposed might not suffer from 
the sun-beams. We were on horseback at six o’clock in the 
morning, and after the usual ceremonies and refreshments 
of coffce and caledns, we took leave and returned to the camp 
before eight(??), Many of us, probably, had never been seen 
under a more ridiculous appearance than on this occasion ; 
being all, except the Ambassador, dressed, according to the 
custom established at Persian courts, in those khelaats or rich 
dresses which the Prince had sent us. ‘Some, for this mo- 
mentary display, had thrown the robes of gold and silver 
brocade, loosely on their European clothes. Long shawls 
were crossed over the shoulders or twisted round English 
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() One of the attendants who at this levee presented the pipes 0 coffee, was. a 
grandson or great grandson of the mighty نم‎ Sua’H. 
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hats ; and this incongruity of habiliment, with our aukward 
manner of riding in crimson chékshtir (چافشور)‎ or boots(*), 
with green high-heeled kafsh ((ss) or slippers, afforded 
evidently much entertainment to the women and boys who 
peeped at us from the flat roofs of houses, as.we passed 
through the streets in slow and solemn procession. . 


July 9th. The preparations for our departure being now 
complete, Mi’rza Zext1, the Mehmdndér, sent on proper 
persons to collect provisions in different villages, and while 
the planets wore an aspect which he pronounced most aus- 
picious, we commenced our journey towards Isfahdn. 


مج ان میج مج یرومم وم وج و موم مج مور 


(®) Rather stockings of cloth (See ۵. 11(, ۲6 Persians, in common use, wear socks 
not rising above the ankle, generally made of worsted in various patterns and sometimes 
of very gaudy colours; these socks are almost universally called اب) ول‎ wm) 
but this is merely an alteration, after the Arabian manner, of Grab (کوراب)‎ the original 
Persian name; we also find ۵ (کورب)‎ and Jureb (جورب)‎ according to the 
MS. Dict. Berhdn Kattea. 1 remarked one kind of those Juréb most particularly 
admired; of a fine soft texture, and in colour light brown and white; this sort was 
called Shir u Sheker (شیر و شکر)‎ or “milk and sugar.” Chdkshir, adove-men- 
tioned, is a word borrowed from the language of Turkestén,. which also furnishes 
chakmah (چکمه)‎ the name given by modern Persians to leather boots, although 
they have their own proper term miizeh .(موزه)‎ Thus, as I have before observed 
(Vol. I. p. 448), the Turki word camchi ( (قمچر‎ “a whip,” has nearly superseded 


2 ۲ 
thePersian tazténah <(تازیانه)‎ and it may be added, that erkhélek (ارخالق)‎ is theTurks 
name of that garment called in pure Persian Ten-zid و(تن زیب)‎ as J learn from the 
MS. Dict. Berhan Kattea. 


CHAPTER ۰ 


From Shirdz to the “Throne of Jemshid,” 


(Takht-i-Jemshid تفت جمشید‎ ( 
OR 


PERSEPOLIS. 





E left Shirdz by a delightful moon-light 
at.one o’clock in the morning; proceeded 
through the Tang i Allah-akber (8\ a! 3), and, having the 
river Rukni ( (ر؟ کني‎ or Rukendbéd (obUs,), for about three 
miles on the way side, we passed a ruined Caravanserai near 
the Burge (<2) or tower of Khelaat ۵/14۷ (خلعت پوشان)‎ 6 
mentioned, one farsang from the city; at seven miles, our 
road was over-the Kutel-i- Bazhgah کتل باژکام)‎ or پاجگاه‎ Bajgdh), 
the hilly:country near a 7۰20067 (راهداری)‎ or station of a guard, 


July 10. 


whichis-also, as its name ( Bdjgah ) signifies, the place where 
duties are levied on merchandise.. A little farther we saw the 
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remains of an ancient edifice, which, according to tradition 
(and a Manuscript Journal of Mr’rza J a’n(’);was the gumbed- 
i-sabz سبز)‎ oS) or “Green Villa,” one of the seven summer- 
houses erected by king Banra’m Gu'r کور)‎ el) and cele- 
brated in various Romances ; near this is the small stream 
called (4,4 (اب‎ db-i-Barik(?). 


Here a man and woman riding upon one horse, proved 
extremely troublesome to our party, by frequently crossing 
in the most narrow, or inconvenient passes ; and the fellow 7 
having spoken very insolently to one of the English officers, 
a complaint was made by the Ambassador to Mi’rza Zext, 
the Mehmdnddér, who immediately ordered the culprit to 
alight, cudgelled him with his own hands for a considerable 
time, and then-caused three or four ferdshes to throw him on 
the ground and beat him, until the gentleman whom he had 
insulted begged that the punishment might be discontinued 


We went on about seven miles and found our tents pitched 


near Zarkdn (88) or, a3 the name is now generally pro- 
PESOS SS SS SSSUSSEHESOSOS SSE و‎ OSSOSSOSSFSOSSESOS OOD 


Respecting this ingenious man of letters, (whom the Southern Persians inva-‏ رم 
riably called My'R#4 Joon), it has been observed in p. 19, that he accompanied‏ 
Captain Lockett, from Shirdz to Isfahan, and wrote an account of his journey, which‏ 
as ]‏ ره دل through Captain Lockett's kindness is now in my possession. MIRza‏ 
heard at Shiraz his native place, has composed a Divén, or Volume of sonnets,‏ 


elegies, and other poems, 


C@: Bérik, though used as a proper name, may be supposed, from its-siguification, 
(slender, subtle, é&c.)a descriptive term, applicavle to this inconsiderable stream. 


26 
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nounced Zargoon. This town the Persians consider as being 
five farsangs distant from Shérdz ; our camp was situate close 
to it, and the wheel or perambulator ascertained the journey 
of this day to have been seventeen miles and five furlongs ; 
the road was inostly rugged and stony(*). 


We were scarcely established in our tents when ۵۸ 
Znxt sent the man who had received so severe a castiga- 
tion, that the Ambassador might inflict on him further 
punishment if he should think proper ; it is unnecessary to 
say that the fellow was instantly liberated. 


Zarkdn is a considerable village or town, comprising at 
the lowest computation three hundred houses, or, as some 
accounts exaggerate the number, five, and even eight 
hundred ; these are built at the foot of a rocky mountain, 
which intercepts the air and renders the heats extremely 
oppressive. Fahrenheit’s thermometer at noon was up to 
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(*) The distance, as proved by our measurement, sufficiently confirms ۵ 

statement; for in his Arabick Geography, (Clim. UI, Sect. 6), he places Zarkén 
at eighteen miles from 2 من شیراز الي الزرقان ثمانیه عشر میلا‎ 
HAMDALLAH 022۵1 calculating the stages between Shirdz and 406, says 
«“ From Shirdz to the village of Zargdén, five farsangs ; from that to the Bandamir, 
“erected ou the river Kur, three farsangs,” &c. 
فرسنک و از و تا بندامیر که بر اب کر ساخته آند سه فرسنک‎ a زرکان‎ cA) از شیراز نا‎ 
MS. Nozhat ul Coluib. Geogr. Sect. (Chap. of Roads). 
Zargén is probably the true Persian name, though now generally written (as by 
Eprist) Zarkén. 1 find another place called Zargdn (oy) or, according to the 
Southern pronunciation, Zargoon ; but it is in the province of Shebéngarah. (MS. 
Nozhat al Coltib, Geogr. ch. 18). 
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106; and at three o’clock above 109 in the shade. There 
are some manufactories of linen here, but Zarkdn is chiefly 
remarkable for mules, of which most useful creatures it can 
furnish as I have heard, above two thousand. The pashehs 


(42;) or moskitoes were innumerable ia this place. 


At midnight we set out and after travelling five or six miles 
crossed the 
tioned, pp. 178, 181, &c.) passing it not without some difti- 
culty and danger on the high bridge, called Pul-i-Khdn 
«(پل خان)‎ in which was a considerable chasm not by any 
means recent; this ] had remarked two months before when 
returning to Shérdz ; and, if not enlarged, it probably remains 
at present in the same slate; for, according to an observation 
already made, no work of publick utility is ever repaired by 
the people of this country. The road, as elsewhere in Persia, 
is merely a path beaten by the feet of travellers, of horses, 
mules and camels, and not made expressly ; it was here, 
however, broad and good, and. led us to our tents in the 
plain of Mardasht, (or Marvdasht مرودشت‎ for so the most 
accurate manuscripts exhibit this name), where we arrived 
on the eleventh of July, at half past four o’clock in the 
morning ; after a journey (from Zarkdén) of sixteen miles 
and two furlongs. Our camp was about half a mile from 
the Takht-i-Jemshéd, “The Throne of Jemshid,” or principal 


ruins of Persepolis. 
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Here we continued until the morning of the fourteenth ز‎ 
but if those three days and the two which I passed at the 
same place in May, had been prolonged toas many weeks 
or even months, this space of time would scarcely have 
sufficed for such a survey and delineation of those stupendous 
monuments, as in my opinion they deserve. Under this 
description I comprehend the many extraordinary vestiges 
of afftiquity still visible among the adjacent rocks and moun- 
tains, where others, most probably, remain as yet undisco- 
vered ; and although the remainder of this chapter shall be 
devoted to an account of those interesting objects, yet like 


all former travellers I must leave much undone.. 


To readers not conversant with Eastern History and 
Geography, it may be acknowledged that in bestowing the 
title of “Persepolis” on those ruins at present, generally 
called the Throne of Jemshid, 1 expose myself to an objec- 
tion of such critical antiquaries as should require positive 
proofs to justify my application of that name. They may 
ask whether on this subject any thing more than conjecture 
(however plausible) has yet been offered, or whether a tra- 
veller exploring those remains of oriental magnificence can 
feel that he treads the classick soil of Persepolis, with such 
perfect conviction, such delightful certainty, as accompanies 
him amidst the metropolitan monuments of Italy and of 


Greece. 
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It is true, that many centuries have elapsed; (probably 
from fourteen to fiiteen hundred years) since, according to 
such memorials as we possess, the Greek name of Persepolis 
has been applied to any particular spot with an appearance 
of geographical precision(*) ; and I know not whether, du- 
ring this long interval of time, any European has been $0 
fortunate as to satisfy himself or others, by indisputable 
evidence, that he had actually ascertained the site of Persia’s 
ancient capital, or of that royal palace, which, as some 
authors relate, Alexander destroyed in a moment of inebri- 
ation(*). Notwithstanding this deficiency of positive proof, 
it seems to be, with very few exceptions, the opinion of 
our most ingenious travellers, antiquaries and geographers, 
that, under different Persian names, (hereafter enumerated), 
the ruins now commonly styled Takht i Jemshid, or “ Jem- 


SOODUCOSOSEOSSSOOESOCOSSOOOTSOFOSSSSSCSCOOO‏ موم موم 


(1) See * Persepolis, Commercium Persarum” in the Theodosian (or Peutingerian) 
Table, Segm. XII, according to Scheyb’s edition (Vindob. 1753); or Segm. VII, 
as divided in the Theatr. Geogr. Veteris, of Bertius. A little before the construction — 
of this curious itinerary map, Ammianus Marcellinus (who died about the year of 
Christ, 380), notices Persepolis as still existing and illustrious in his time among the 
chief inland cities of ancient Persis, its sea coast not exhibiting any remarkable town. 
* Post hee confinia, littoribus proxima Persis habitatur antiqua.—Oppida vero me- 
“ diterranea sunt ampliora, incertum enim qua ratione per oras maritimas nihil condi- 
*‘derunt insigne ; inter que Persepolis est clara,” &c. Amm. Marcel, Lib. XXIII, 
(Ed. Rob. Stephani, Par. 1544, p. 296), : 


Diodorus Siculus, Lib. XVII. Strabo, Lib. XV. Quint. Curtius, Lib. V. c. 7.‏ ی 
Plutarch, (in his life of Alexander). Clitarchus, as quoted by Athenzus, Lib. XIII,‏ 
&c, The burning, (without the inebriation), is mentioned also by Arrian, Lib, HIE.‏ 
c.. 18, ۰‏ 
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shid’s Throne,” are vestiges df some great edifice which 
once adorned the royal city of Persepolis. 


Thad adopted this notion from my earliest acquaintance 
‘ with Oriental languages and antiquities(°); yet should not 
have retained it one instant, notwithstanding the force of 
prepossession, had any discovery made during my subsequent 
studies or travels seemed capable of proving it erroneous. 
But my opinion continues the same ; confirmed, indeed by 
more mature consideration of the arguments, both favourable 
and hostile ; by the result of much laborious .research among 
Eastern manuscripts; by inquiry into local traditions, and 
by personal examination of the ruins, and of the neigh- 
bouring country(’). 
SPOOF OSS4 همم منونمم موم ممرممممی‎ 


(*) See the “Persian Miscellanies (Pref. p xv. pp. 98, 114, &e.); also, ۵ 
“on the Antiquities of Persepolis, Istakhr, or Chehelminir,” published in the 
« Oriental Collections,” (Vol. ¥. p. 167). This Essay was written while sanguine 
youth and an enthusiastick admiration of FiRDAUst's poetry, encouraged me to hope 
that the Skah Némah weuld furnish a clue to the labyrinth of Persepolitan mysteries. 
Yet from some mistrust which even then could not be wholly repressed, (and which 
time bas not removed), I thought it adviseable to screen myself from critical severity, 
so formidable a bugbear.to_young authors, behind the shield ofa fictitious signature, 


(*) From'the manner-in which my learned and venerable friend the late Dr. Vin- 
cent, (Voyage of Nearchus, p. 487, sec.edit. 1807), has noticed a passage in the Preface 
to Epn HAUKAL, (p_ xxvi), it would almost appear that I had doubted whether the 
‘ruins might not be vestiges of some edifice constructed by the Arsacidans. But au 
inspection of the passage itself will show that for such ap opinion, the celebrated 
orientalist, whose name and work I there quoted at full leagth, (“ Tyehsen, de cunea- 
tis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis ; Rostock. 1798"), was alone responsible. Ou the 
subject of Dr. Viucent’s note it must in justice to him be observed, that the mention 
of Mithra and of Sapor Zuiectaf's architectural fame is not derived, as the reference 
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What space the city of Persepolis may have occupied 
when in its ancient glory, we can at this time, scarcely 
expect to ascertain. The account of its extent given by 
Oriental writers (unless they confound a whole territory with 
the city), must be supposed a gross exaggeration. It is 
not improbable that many villages scattered on the plain of 
Marvdasht, cover spots on which stood some houses of that 
celebrated capital. But the principal remains of edifices 
at present visible, are all found, though in different clusters, 
on one platform or terrace which elevates them above the 
plain ; this united mass of ruins, I shall, like most modern 
Persians, distinguish by the name of Takhe, signifying a 
throne or seat, and often used to denote a royal palace(*), 


ج و و و وج و ون م وممم موم مهم موم موم POMPOUS POOSSSSSSOSESOSOSOSSSS‏ 


(misplaced probably by accident) would indicate, from the Preface to «۲ HAUKAL, 
which dues not, in any page, contain an allusion to that solar Divinity, or to the 
Sassanian Monarch نرق‎ 


(*) Thus the Takht i Cajar near Shérdz, (p. 59). Many stones or rocks in their 
natural state, and small fragments of old masonry, (generally square and level), are 
dignified with the title of Takk ; some illustrious personage, according to tradition, 
having sat or reposed on them; thus the Takht i Rustam near Isfahén, one so called 
which ۲ saw in Mazanderén, aud others. The same title is given to certain platforms or 
terraces of more considerable dimensions, commonly projecting from the sides of 
mountains, and supposed to be the spots on which once stood the palaces of mighty 
kings. Thus, besides our Persepolitan Takht i Jemshid, we find the Takht i Suleiman 
near Murghab described in my next chapter. The Petsian MS; Ajéieb al Gheréied 
notices a remarkable structure of this kind ; I shall here quote the account, as it may 
assist travellers in their researehes ; observing that the جع‎ is equal to forty inches ; 
Uy تغتي‎ teil کفته اند که قباد ای فیروز‎ ely نزدیک همدان موضعي است اهل‎ 
wea) از سنک تراشیده و آن سنکباي را‎ Deen کزارتفاع ان‎ de کرده. صد کز در‎ 

آهنین بر یکدیکر ترکیب کرده آند بروجبي که مفصل آن مرمي نمیشرد 
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Of such objects the most laboured verbal description would 
scarcely convey so true a notion as the slightest delineation 
made with an accurate pencil. That Chardin, Keempfer, and 
Le Brun, had not unfaithfully represented this noble mo- 
nument of antiquity, was evident to me on the first view ; 
for its general appearance almost perfectly corresponded 


to the idea which I had long before conceived from their 
engravings(*). 


POSS SSSOCSSSESCOCEHESOHSEOOCOEESHESOSESSESESEEHOCOESOEDOO 


“Near Hamadén is a certain place, wherein, as histonans relate, Copa‘d the son of 

erected a Takht, in dimensions one hundred gaz by one hundred, an’ in‏ وه 
“height twenty gaz. It was of hewn stone, each piece being conuected with another‏ 

- ia sach a manner by iron nails or cramps, that the juncture could not be discerned.” 
Copap began to-reign about the year of Christ, 486, 


See the View in Chardin’s “Voyages en Perse,” &c. p. 51, Tome 1X. (Rouen‏ رم 
and in Kempfer’s  Ameenitates Exotice,” the plate entitled “ Fro-tispictum‏ ;)1723 
Palatii Persepolitani,” (p.325). See also the “ Premiere Vue de Persepolis,” in‏ 
the Voyages de Corneille Le Brun,” p. 270, (Amst. 1718, folio). Herbert de‏ 
Jager’s large and haitdsome View of the “ Ruinen van't Paleis van Darius,” in‏ 
Valentyn’s Dutch coltection of Voyages, (Vol. V. p. 220), gives a goud general idea‏ 
of the ruins, but misrepresents several of the columns, most of the portals and pilasters‏ 
on the right, and the royal tombs in the mountain. The same description may be‏ 
applied to Daulier Deslandes’s View of “Tehelmindr, ou les Ruines 46 ۵‏ 
Persepolis,” in his ‘* Beautez de la Perse, 56 (Paris, 1173). Witsen’s View of‏ “ 
Tshikilmindr orginally published in the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,” (Vol,‏ “ 
XVIID, and now before me.in a very rude plate of the “Miscellanea Curinsv,” (Vol.‏ 
p 287. Lond. octave, 1708), offers a more correct representation of ۵‏ ,111 
Throne,” than some of the larger and handsomer engravings. I need scarcely refer‏ 
to the strange view, an absurd production of fancy, given by that lying traveller Struys,‏ 
if ever such a person actually visited Persepolis, Another view bas been already de-‏ 
scribed as well worthy of notice, though imagination seems thr -ughout to have supplied‏ 
the deficiencies of inacenrate drawing, or imperfect recollection. [allude to the plate‏ 
etched by Hollar in 1663; and entitled “ Ruines of Persepolis ;” it ornaments the‏ 
third edition of Sir ‘Fhomas Herbert's Travels, printed in 1665, not 1666 as a‏ 
typographical errour in my First Volume, (Pref. p. xxiii), deseribed ity The excellent‏ 
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Should the reader of this volume not have an immediate 
opportunity of consulting the works published by those in- 
genioustravellers, he may be enabled to form an idea of the 
Takht sufficiently accurate from the sketch (See Plate XL), 
which I made, as subsequent comparison induces me to 
think, nearly between the spots whence Kempfer and Le 
Brun regarded the ruins while delineating them as in their 
engravings above-quoted. Perhaps from no other spot 
could the front of those ruins be seen to greater advantage, 
for most of their important features are comprehended 
within this view. The wall composed of immense hewn 
stones admirably joined, terminating and supporting the 
terrace in its projection on the plain; the magnificent 
marble staircase ascending to the platform by a double 
flight of steps ; the grand gate-way ; the stupendous hall of 


P00 FO 0000000 000000006000000000060000 000000000 ج‎ COOH 


Niebuhr's “ Vue des ruines de Persepolis,” (Voyage, &c. pl. XIX. p. 99, Tome II. 
Amst 1780)f doves not represent the Takht as seen in front, but from the mountain 
behind. ‘lhe other views mentioned in this note were all taken from the plain. I 
might here notice that which Gemelli Careri has inserted in his Giro del Mondo; but 
it is merely a copy from the view taken by Daulier Destandes, above quoted; and 
respecting the authenticity of Careri’s travels many. doubts are justly entertained ; 
indeed Sir James Porter decidedly pronounced them fictitious, (Observ. on the Turks, 
Vol. I. p. 1.); but as he was wrong in passing the same sentence on Jean Thevendt’s 
(confounding him with his uncle Melchisedec, as 1 before remarked, Vol. I. p. 168); 
روز‎ it is possible, he may have condemned unjustly the Neapolitan Doctor, in whose 
favour, we must confess, no personal acquaintances nor contemporary travellers appear; 
while Chardin, Daulier Deslandes, and others, incidentally mention that they had 
met Thevenét in the East, and most of them bear witness to his ingenuity and merits, 
Whether Gemelli Careri visited Persig and China or not, his Mexican travels, at least, 
have found able defenders inthe Abbate Clavigero (Storia Antica del Messico, I. ۰ 
24), and the celebrated Humboldt, (Researches in America, Engl, trans, 1, 107 ز‎ II, , 
88, &c). 
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columns ; and, farther on the right, towards the Southern 
extremity, various groups of marble pilasters, window- 
frames, portals and other remains of edifices. Behind all 
these objects, (which constitute the Takht), we behold in 
this point of view, two recesses excavated in the mountain ; 
these without hesitation may be styled the sepulchral mo- 
numents of ancient kings. 


From an elevated spot on this mountain I sketched the 
ruins in a kind of bird’s-eye view; and afterwards reduced 
that sketch to the little ground-plan, given in Plate XLI 
(fig. 1); which, notwithstanding numerous defects, may at 
present serve for reference. The Terrace-wall is.expressed 
with its projections and indentations by the letter A. This 
wall, rising perpendicularly on the plain, is, in different 
places, from fifteen or sixteen ‘to thirty or forty feet high, 
according to natural inequalities in its foundation, or above, 
in that space on which the ruins now stand; a portion of 
rock such as forms the adjacent mountain, and has been 
rendered ‘horizontal at different elevations to answer the 
architect's design; while its slope towards the plain has been 
faced with masses of hewn marble into the form of that 
noble wall, which is marked by A on the North, the West, 
and the South. Band C show where this wall is united to 
the mountain which bounds the terrace Eastward. D marks 
that conspicuous object in the front wall, the double stair- 
gase with its two landing-places, one about half way up, on 
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each side; it is usual (and easy) for several horsemen to 
ascend these stairs abreast ; so long, so deep or wide, and 
so low are the marble steps, in number above two hundred(’). 


The grand gate-way or entrance, E, F, G, is seen immedi- 
ately over the staircase in the view, Pl. XL. Of this remark- 
able gate-way, the principal remaining parts are four walls, 
E, رت‎ which Chardin calls pilasters, and two columns, F; 
it is evident that two other columns had contributed to 
' form this structure; but they were prostrate on the earth 
when Pietro Della Valle visited Persepolis in 1621. These 
walls ar pilasters seem about thirty feet high, and twenty deep; 
the passage between them, twelve or fourteen feet wide. 
The two first (E) present themselves in parallel lines to. the 
traveller approaching from the great stair-case ; the end of 
each heing nearly covered with the sculptured front of a 
monstrous quadruped, while the wall, inside, exhibits the 
remainder of its figure, in a manner which the sketch (Pl. 
XLE, fig. 2,) will explain more clearly than words. The 
two other walls or pilasters (G) resemble these in most 


respects ; but their monsters look towards the meuiitain. 


POPE OSOS ESOS FOUDS SOOO SOO O0 06600008000 60FSSS SS ج ج ج ی و‎ 


(*) (was twice interrupted in endeavouring to ascertain the exact number; Herbert 
(Tray. p. 147, third edit.) reckons (on one side) “« ninety five steps; every step being 
“ twenty inches broad and three inches high.” Pietro della Valle, about 101; Chardin 
103; Niebuhr and Francklin 194: Le Brun on one side 101, on the other 103; but he 
believed that some were concealed by the earth below; Kempfer (p. 334) extends 

- the numver on each side to 113; and Fryer (p. 253) strangely says, ‘120 stairs.of, 
“black marble on each side, till they united to 40 moze,” &c. 
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Near this gate-way is a. cistern or trough, (marked H) ; 
seventeen or eighteen feet long, about thirteen wide, and three 
deep ; itseems ofonestone. The letter I indicates the wall 
supporting a platform elevated some feet above the level of 
that ground, on which the gate-way stands. K, the Hall 
of Columns, occupying the platform to which different 
staircases ascend by twenty or thirty very low steps ; these 
staircases exhibit a variety of sculptured figures. Only fifteen 
columns now remain standing on the platform K, which in 
former times, 1 am inclined to believe, contained at least 
eighty-four("t). Some appear sixty feet high, and are per- 
haps more, the capitals and pedestals being included ; but 
others from the decay or loss of their capitals, do not seem, 
by a few feet, equal in height. Yet we can scarcely suppose 
that such a difference originally existed among columns 


OOOO S00 6600 S01 SSSSSSESESSEOSO SOOO SSOSE SOLED OLS POISOD 


(*) The Spanish Ambassador Don Garcias.de Silva Figueroa, in 1619, calcula- 
ted that there had been 6 rows, in each row8 columns. Sir 1۰ Herbert would allow 
in all 100 pillars, when the place was in perfection.” Thevendt 108. Chardin 12 
rows of 10 columnseach. ‘Kampfer 72 columns. Le Bran 72. Niebubr’s ground plan 
marks 71, but symmetry requires more; Francklin estimates the original number at 54; 
_and Morier 72. When Pietro della Valle (in 1621) visited these ruins, 25 columns were 
standing. Herbert, in 1627, and Mandelslo in 1638, saw but 19; Fryer in 1677, 18. 
Kempfer in 1696, and Niebuhr in 1765, 17; Francklin in 1787 counted only 15, and 
these still remained on their-pedestals in 1811. [t must be observed that this note 
does not include the columns at F, but hitherto refers merely to those on the platform 
K. One column, out of.many that stood on the plain, not far from the terrace and. 
opposite its Southern angle, was pulled down but a few years before our visit, by some 
Tliéts, for the sake of whatever lead or iron had been used, (as they supposed) in the 
joinings of its pieces. How far their expectations were gratified, | could not learn from 
the Persian-who related this circumstance. The column appears in different Views 
given by Kempfer, Le Brun, Niebuhr, and others. 
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placed in regular rows; and that they had been so arranged 

is manifest from the proportionate intervals between the 
. 

bases of those which have fallen, and of the few which 


still remain. 


We now pass through the Hall of Columns (which it will 
soon be necessary to revisit), and arrive, having ascended five 
or six feet, at the edifice L. Of this the outer space or 
chamber facing Southward, has been delineated by Niebuhr, 
(Voyages, &c. Tome II. tab. xxvi. Amst. 1780), and by Le 
Brun, (Voyages, &c. Pl. 128, Amst. 1718). The inner part 
seems to have comprised three chambers ; their walls being " 
almost wholly the solid and polished marble frames of numer- 
ous portals and windows; exhibiting various sculptured figures, 
human and monstrous, besides many inscriptions in differ- 
ent languages, ancient and modern ; for the window-frames 
are bordered with arrow-headed characters in the manner 
which Kempfer has represented, (Ameen. Exot. p. 347) ; 
and on the marbles of this edifice we find those Arabick 
and Persian inscriptions copied by Niebuhr, (Tome 11. tab. 
xxvii); among which the Céick(’*) have been so ingeniously 
explained by De Sacy ,(Mem. sur div. Antiq. de la Perse, 
Pl. If. p. 137); we also find here two Pahlavi inscriptions, 
which, though slightly cut are sufficiently conspicuous ; 
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Flower, in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” (Vol. XVII); and Chardin,‏ ره 
(Tome IX, p. 107), had already copied the Cafick inscriptions; but Niebubr has‏ 
far exceeded both in accuracy,‏ 
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yet no former traveller has, perhaps, taken the trouble. 
of copying them. In Plate XLII, both are given; one 
containing twelve lines, the other eleven(**). 


Farther on towards the South are remains of a consider-. 
able edifice, marked M. To ascertain the plan of its various 
parts. would be a difficult task, so much has been removed, 
injured by early Muselmédn bigots, and concealed under accu- 
mulated sand. But from the vestiges of stair-cases, colon- 
nades, pilasters, portals, window-frames, sculptured figures 
and inscriptions, it might be thought that among the Perse- 
politan structures few exceeded this in beauty or magnitude. 


At N are some window frames, doorways with sculptured 
figures, and other remains. But the square marked O 
appears to have been one of the most extensive and impor- 
tant edifices. In each of its four faces are two door-ways, 
and many window-frames all of marble like those belonging 
to the other structures; and whether the eight door-ways gave 
entrance to one vast chamber only, or whether this square 
was partitioned into different chambers, it is not, perhaps, 
now possible to determine; Keempfer, however, conjectured, 


that some fragments visible on the inner area, were remains 


PMecececseocoooooooves 





DOCCCCOCEe‏ و هم منم 


(3) While copying these inscriptions from the marble, I reduced each letter to 
about half of the original size. They record the names and titles (as shall be more 
particularly noticed in the appendix) of SH 4’ H#PU'HR,AUHORM1ZD1, and VARAHRA‘N, 
kings of the Sassanian Dynasty, who reigned in the third century. Among all the 
rhing at Tikhi ¢ Jemshid. 1 did not perceive apy other specimen of Pahlavi writing. 
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of columns which had supported a roof or ceiling; yet 
Fryer who was here ten years sooncr, does not appear to 
have discovered them(**) ; on the door-frames are sculptured 
various extraordinary devices ; to these a reference shall be 
made hereafter. 


From many scattered vestiges still existing, it is pro- 
bable that the terrace served as a foundation for other 
edifices besides those which the ground-plan particularly 
indicates ; and which together form what modern Persians 

" call the Takht, or Throne of Jemshid, a stupendous monument 
of antiquity, also denominated Chel mindr منار)‎ Je) or Chehil 
Mindreh منارد)‎ Qe), the “Forty Pillars or Spires ;” and 
described under different names, an account of which, 
given in a subsequent section of this chapter, will lead to 


an historical enquiry respecting the edifice and its supposed 
founders, 


Of the whole terrace, according to Niebuhr, (Tome IT. tab. 
xvili), we may estimate the extent from North to South, 
in round numbers, at 280 geometrical paces ; and from the 
mountain Eastward to the farthest projection on the plain, 


جممجو ج نج موم ممممم موم موم tat a‏ 


(*) Kempfer says, ‘‘area—ubique plaua et inanis, visi quéd hinc inde ex solo 
“promineant striate quadam particule columnarum, quibus lacunar suffultum 
“ fuisse conjicimus.” (Ameen. Exot. p. 343). In Dr. Fryer’s Travels, (p. 252), we 
read that, ‘the roof seems never to have had any intervening pillars ; and whether 


“the beams were of cedar, itis not so fortunate as to have a voucher of its own 
۰۰ nation,” — 
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Westward, about 200. Le Brun (p. 261), and Francklin 
(p. 92, Calcutta edit.) agree in assigning to the facade or 
front, 600 steps from North to South, and 390 from East to 
West. Francklin observes that the whole of the palace 
comprehends a space of 1400 square yards. Each face of 
the great edifice marked O is equal in length to 46 geome- 
trical paces,'as we learn from Niebuhr’s plan, or to 85 of 
Kempfer’s steps ; (See his Ameenit. Exot. p. 343). My 
own calculations hastily made from stepping across the 
terrace in different directions, do not authorize me to cor- 
rect the statements of those travellers above mentioned ; of 
Chardin and others; nor can I pretend to more accuracy 
in minute details than they have evinced. From the result 
of some comparisons, it appears that perfect confidence 
may be placed in such measurements as Niebuhr seems to 
have made by means of proper instruments. But when 
travellers judge of height, length, number, or relative pro- 
portions by the eye alone, or form conjectures from superfi- 
cial examination, scarcely two will be found to coincide in 
every particular(*>) 

۳ 


Thus respecting the columns, (p. 236), and the steps, (p. 235). The works‏ رق) 
of diferent travellers describing these ruins furnish many other instances of extraor-‏ 
‘dinary variation. But this discordance is npt peculiar to those who have written‏ 
accounts of Persepolis. We find that concerning the same visible and tangible‏ 
objects, two, three, and even four travellers in otner countries have disagreed, all‏ 
men of considerable ingenuity, and none intending to deceive. On this subject I‏ 
have quoted in the ‘first Volume, (Pref. p. xxii), Dr. Johnson, and Dr. Clarke,‏ 
noticing the diversity of statements given by Wheler, Spon, and Muratori,‏ 
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II. Having conducted my reader through the general 
plan (See Pl. XLI. fig. 1), I shall observe that all its parts, 
from. the enorinous masses of stone which constitute the 
terrace-wall, the stairs, and the columns, to the smallest 
pieces whether plain or sculptured with figures or inscrip- 
tions, have been, in my opinion, derived either from quar- 
ries in the adjacent mountain, or from the very tock, the 
foot of that mountain, which it was necessary to level in 
forming the terrace. Indeed, as Chardin remarks, it is 
difficult to conceive how so many squared masses of the 
hardest stone, from thirty to fifty two (French) feet, and even 
more, in length, and from four to six feet high, could have 
been raised and placed in the wall, with such admirable 
precision, that, adds he, the junctures are scarcely discern- 
ible, after a lapse of about four thousand years(‘*), Yet he 
doubted or rather denied that they had all been procured on 
the spot ; for, describing structures of the same stone, which 
in a polished state appears blackish, he declares that it must 
have been brought from some other place, as the contiguous 
rock is of a whitish grey marble; whence he infers that the 
ancient Persians understood better than our modern artists, 
not only how to cut but to transport such surprising masses 
of hard stone. (Tome IX. p. 80). 
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Que depuis quatre mille ans, ou environ, qu’elles sont 18, on n’en sauroit‏ “ رک 
“presque encore reconnoitre les jointures.” Voyage, &c. Tome IX. p- 52, (Rouen,‏ 
.)1723 
9 
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But Niebuhr positively affirms that the place itself fur- 
nished materials for the-walls, and all the other monuments 
of antiquity ; and here every thing is marble; of the same 
kind, says he, as that which constitutes not only the eminence 
whereon the ruins stand, but the whole neighbouring moun- 
tain; grey, very hard, and susceptible of a fine polish, 
which inclines it to black. Thus the architect enjoyed a 
great advantage in finding on the spot whatever stones were 
necessary for the work which he had undertaken("’). 


From the result of chymical experiments made, at my 
request, by an ingenious mineralogist, on several fragments / 
of the Persepolitan marble, it clearly appears that all this 
is limestone, though some of those fragments (which I col- 
lected in various parts of the Takht), are grey or brownish, 
not altogether without clouds lighter and darker; while 
others are of a deep, uniform, slate colour, or a blackish blue. 
In certain parts of the ruins this limestone has become ex- 
ternally almost white or cream-coloured, and in many places 
(particularly among the window-frames at L), it has been 
rendered black through a high degree of polish. Near the 


North-Western wall some masses of rock whieh the stone- 


(7) “ Toutes les murailles et toutes les antiquités que Von trouve icy, sont faites 
* d'ua marbre gris et tres dur, qui se laisse parfaitement bien polir, et devient alors 
« plus noir; et c'est de cette méme espéce de pierre quest formé non seulement la 
“ colline, mais encore toute !a montagne Rackmed ; ناما‎ donc un grand avantage 
© pour l’eutrepreneur, que de trouver toutes les pierres sur la place meme.” Nieb. 
Voyage, Tome LL. p. 100, (Amst. 1780). 
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cutters had partly prepared for architectural uses, sufficienylt 
prove that the spot itself furnished materials for the build- 
ing(**). Itis probable that no chisel has been applied to those 
masses since the time of Darius, when Alexander’s invasion 
may have interrupted some intended addition to the edifice. 
Of the succeeding Persian kings, if any undertook to repair, 
to enlarge, or embellish the Takht, I should suppose him 
the Artaxerxes, or Artaxares of our writers, called in the 
Pahlavi dialect of his own time ARTausuETR, (1220p) 
and in modern language AR DASHY'R ز(اردشیر)‎ for the eventful 
history of this hero, who in our third century overthrew the 
Arsacidan and founded the Sassanian dynasty, involves fre- 
quent mention of Istakhkr; a neighbouring rock or mountain 
with a castle and surrounding city of which the name was ex- 
tended over many territories, comprehending that which is 
now called the Plain of Maredasht:; To the history of Ar- 
DASHI'R a more particular reference must be made hereafter; 
meanwhile I may declare that the only objects unequivocally 
Sassanian that presented themselves to my notice throughout 
the whole Takht, were the two Pahlavi inscriptions already 
mentioned, (p. 238), and engraved in Plate ۰ 


POPS ج مج جح من نونمم‎  ج‎ SOL SOOT OSESOEOOCEHELOEOOEOOE 


Niebuhr would infer from those half-detached masses of stone that the building‏ رقم 
had never been completed at the time of its destruction, (Tome II. p. 100). Kemp-‏ 
fer seems to think that they had been taken from the northern wall, for the purpose‏ 
of removal, but that their vast bulk rendered a reduction necessary; hence some‏ 
appear half divided. ‘To bring from any other place the stones which originally‏ 
formed Jemshid’s Throne, would have been, he declares, a labour too great for‏ 
humau powers; “qui sané mortalium viribus fuisset superior.” Amon, Exot. 330.‏ 
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111, Recurring to the ground-plan of Jemshid’s Throne, 
(Pl. XLI), I shall here offer some observations suggest- 
ed by actual inspection of its most conspicuous or interest- | 
ing parts. And first, concerning the great double staircase D, 
of which fig. 4 shows the construction(*®). This remarkable 
feature (already mentioned, pp. 233, 234), is not placed in 
the middle of the front wall, but near the northern end; 
which situation induced me, for one moment, to suspect 
that a corresponding staircase had been originally designed; 
this should, symmetrically, have occupied that space marked 
Q. Thus in many modern palaces of Persia, we find stairs 
contrived at each side of the Divén Khéneh (ate .\yo), or 
principal chamber; which is generally open-fronted, its 
roof being supported on columns. (See the palace repre- 
sented in Plate XXVI; and the house of Amin ap’pouLan 
رامین الدوله)‎ in a future plate illustrating the account of our 
residence at ۰ 


In conformity with its appearance, I have, like others, 
denominated the structure E, F, G, a gateway. Had this 
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(%) Although the black marble steps (in number above two hundred, See p. 235), 
are nearly tweaty seven feet long, yet the height of each does not much exceed three 
inches. 1 have often been one of six or seven horsemen ascending them abreast ; 
Herbert (p. 147) “saw a dozen Petsians ride up abreast without crowding.” Several 
steps have been formed out of one stone, in some instances so many as sixteen or 
seventeen. Every visitor will probably think like Chardin (IX, 53) that from the 
ingenuity with which such enormous pieces were united, the whole must have origin- 
ally appeared as if hewn from the solid rock. Niebuhr LI, 104) pronounces it incon- 
testably the most beautiful and most durable staircase that ever was constructed. 
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and the staircase been placed in the middle of the front wall 
(at A) or led directly from the North Western side at R, 
to the great Hall of Columns (K), we may believe that they 
would have produced a much finer effect than their actual 
situation allows ; for those who, having ascended the stair- 
case, proceed immediately through the gateway, must leave 
on their right, the Hall of Columns, with its sculptured 
frontispiece, and if they advance in a straight line towards 
the mountain, will find but few remains of building scatter- 
ed on the intermediate space marked P. Yet so magnificent 
a staircase and gateway should have led directly to the most 
important and splendid edifice of the whole Takht. That 
such may have once stood between the mountain and the 
gateway. is possible ; but in this wonderful scene of ruins, 
every part furnishes abundant subject for doubt and con- 
jecture. Some have believed that the work was never uni- 
versally finished ; others that its various structures were 
erected at different times, according to circumstances which 
caused deviations from the primary design ; thus Niebuhr 
(Tome II. pp. 101, 116), regarded one of the Southern 
edifices, (in my plan marked M), as apparently more an- 
cient than the others by many centuries ; while those who 
imagine, with me, that objects ofsuch beauty and magnitude 
as the staircase and gateway must have been comprehended 
in the original plan, would naturally expect to find the oldest 
structure in the line of their direction, the Northern quar- 


ter near P. 
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Reserving for the Appendix some conjectures on this 
subject I shall here observe that it is not merely the situation 
of E, F, G, which claims our attention ; but also its construc- 
tion. The lofty walls or pilasters of this gateway, and the 
sculptured figures that ornament it, have been already 
noticed, (p. 235) ; and their forms will be understood on a 
reference to Pl. XLI, wherein fig. 2, shows the four walls and 
two columns remaining of the four that contributed to this 
structure; and fig. 3 and 4, represent those extraordinary 
quadrupeds that seem to guard it at each end ; they are in 
length eighteen or twenty feet, and present to the spectator 
their fronts equal in thickness to the wall itself,(above five feet). 
So much injured have been the heads of those two which 
look towards the plain, (fig. 3), that it would be difficult to 
describe them by any one appropriate denomination. Those 
two that face the mountain (fig. 4) are winged monsters, 
which had, as we may discern even in their mutilated state, 
human heads with crowns, and curled beards and’ hair. 
The human heads, in M. D’Iancarville’s opinion, had been 
attached to the bodies of winged bulls ; from which circum- 
stance he regarded the two monsters as symbolical figures 
of the earliest ages, and found in marble, only at the Tem- 
ple of Persepolis. Indeed that learned Antiquary, always 
ingenious though sometimes fanciful, thinks them anterior 
to any Grecian statue; and sculptured at least six hundred 
years before Inachus, the most ancient king of Greece. He 


also believes that an agate seal, exhibiting the winged bull 
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with a human head, is the oldest known engraving ; execut- 
ed at the very time when Jemsui’p’s family governed the 
Persians, (above three thousand years before Christ, accord- 
ing to Bailly’s astronomical calculation); and that the engrav- 
ings. of all other nations are modern in comparison(*). 
This agate was brought from Basrah by Niebuhr, in whose 
Travels (Tome 11. Pl. XX) it is represented. A winged 
and human-headed bull, on a Carnelion which I procured 
at Shirdz, has been given in Plate X XI, fig. 30, (Vol. I). 


The bodies of all the quadrupeds at E, G, are thickly 
studded with spiral knobs which some suppose the bosses of 
armour ; many had been broken off; to me they appear only 
curls of hair; the reader may see two of the real size in Le 
Brun’s 156th Plate. I found three near one of the beasts(”). 
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Having observed that the bull with a human head appears on many Greek‏ رک 
medals, gems, and middle-sized bronzes, though not on marbles, M. D Hancarville‏ 
subjoins, “Le temple de Per-epolis est te seul endroit ou il s’en trouve encore une‏ 
“(en murbre). Elle constate ta prodigieuse antiquité de cette figure symbolique ; car‏ 
“celle ci duit étre anterieure a toutes les statues les plus anciennes qu’on fit en Gréce,‏ 
*puisqu’ elle dut étre faite au moins 600 an> avant le regne d'Inacbus, le plus ancien‏ 
“de ses Rois.” (Recherches sur les sntiquités de la Perse” (p. 137,) at the end of‏ 
Gréce”), Of the agate seal he says (p. 134) “La pierre‏ دا Rech. sur les Arts de‏ > 
“de M Niebuhr me parcit étre des tems mémes de la famille de Djemschid. C’est a‏ 
mon gré la plus ancienne gravure, Toutes celles des autres nations sont nouvelles‏ * 


“en comparaison.” 


Travellers seem much embarrassed in finding similitudes and names for these‏ رام 
fizures, which have, sass Detta Valle (Lett. 15, Ottob, 21, 1621), the body of a horse,‏ 
the head of a man, aud wings like a griffin's ; “corpo di cavallo; testa di huame;‏ 
“alia gui-a di Grifoni” To Herbert (p. 147) they seemed “not such beasts as are in‏ 
 natu.e, but rather as issue from the poet's or fictor’s brains.” Que he thinks like‏ 
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Although the front of each quadruped projects in bold. 
relief as a statue, yet the remainder of its figure appears 
_only on the inner face of each wall or pilaster; those faces 
which are outside or opposite to the Hall of Columns and 
to the plain Northward, being without any sculptures. 
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an elephant, (p. 148); the second ‘‘ somewhat like his opposite, a Rhinoceros; the third 
«js like untoa Pegasus, or rather that volant Gryffin Arivsto describes in his Orlando 
“Purioso; but the fourth is so disfigured that it cannot be described. Howbeit 
> herein these beasts differ, for two of them have visages with beards and long hair, 
like men,” &c. Mandelslo (in the English translation of his Travels by Davies, 
Lond. 1662, p. 5), describes the two first as being “ horses with harness and saddles 
“very antique;” of the others, “the hinder part hath some resemblance to the body of a 
۰ horse : but the head which is crowned, resembles that of a lion, and both have wings 
« of each side.” Deslandes (Beaut. de Ja Perse, p. 57), declares that one of the beasts 
> ressemblea un elephant;” the others he leaves non-descript, Chardin discovered in 
the two first something of the Horse, Lion, Rhinoceros and Elephant; in the others 
a winged horse with the head of a man, (Tome IX, p. 55). “ Being entred the 
“ Pomerium of Cambyses’s Hall, (says Fryer, p. 251), at the Hall gates we encoun- 
«tred two horrid shapes both for grandeur and unwoutedness ; being all in armour or 
«< coat of mail, striking a terror on those about to intrude ; their countenances were of 
the fiercest Lions, and might pass for such, had not huge wings made them flying 
“ Gryffons; and their bulk and_hinder-parts exceeded the largest Elephants.” 
Kempfer (p. 336), perceived in two the face and beard of a man, with the winged 
back of a Griffin, but he knew not whether the others represented a Cumel-Lion 
or some other monster; ‘an Camelo-leonem, vel aliud bruti monstrum.” Le Brun 
(p. 263) acknowledges some difficulty, but fancies a likeness to the Sphinx; the 
body of a horse and the short thick paws of a lion ; also (p. 288) to the head of 
an ape. Niebuhr regards the winged figures as Persian Sphinxes; (T. 1۱۰ p. 102) 
those which front the staircase, represent, as he is induced to think from their divided 
hoofs and other coincidences, that imaginary unicorn, seen in so many places among 
the ruins; “ En attendant on peut voir par les ongles divisés et le reste de la figure, 
« que ces animaux doivent representer la pretendue Licorne, que l’on trouve si souvent 
“ entreces ruines.” Franckiin (p. 81, Calcutta edit.) describes them as Sphinzes ; and 
Morier (Trav. 1, 130), ‘for the waut of a better name,” also calls them Sphinzes. 
However copious this list of real and fabulous animals, I may augment it from the 
+ yaluable work (p. 131) of D'Hancarville, above quoted ; he declares that the winged 
figures were partly bulls, and the other two composed between the bull and the lion. 
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Thus it is evident that the sides and hinder parts of these 
four beasts, and three inscriptions (in nail-headed or arrow- 
headed letters) placed over each, were designed chiefly, if 
not solely, fur the inspection of those who should enter the 
gateway. Yet it often occurred to me while standing be~ 
tween the walls, that had this structure been closed with 
solid gates at each end, and covered with a roof, the person 
inside must have been unable to read the inscriptions from 
want of light, as the thick marble walls are without windows 


or any other aperture. 


According to the best observations that I could make, the 
three inscriptions over each quadruped, corresponded not 
only in number of lines, but in the very characters, to those 
opposite ; and this symmetrical arrangement, though not 
visible in many parts of the general ground-plan, appears 
to have been much studied throughout the ruins, both in 
identity of inscriptions, and the position of figures. Thus 
one figure on a portal, holds the knife or dagger in the left 
hand, that it may look the same way and be an exact coun- 
terpart to another figure directly opposite, which holds the 
dagger in its right hand, (See Pl. XLI, fig 9); and my 
journal states that of eighteen window-frames.in. the opposite 
walls of two chambers at L, each furnishes the same inscrip~ 
tion, on which some remarks shall be offered in another 
page of this section. ‘That the Persians long after Alexan- 
der had destroyed their capital, in the fourth century before 


Christ, retained an inclination for this conforinity in figures. 
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will appear on examination of various medals struck by 
their Sassanian kings, from the third to the seventh century 
of our era; for on them we find a spear (or sceptre), and 
even a sword in the left hand of one personage standing near 
the fire-altar, while he who guards this sacred object on the 
other side, grasps the sword or spear with his right hand, 
in an attitude symmetrically corresponding(*). A similar 
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See a sword in the left hand on threeSassanian medals of my collection, in Vol.‏ ره 
J. Pl, XXL (Nos. 37, 38, 39, p. 441), and both sword and spear, on several iu ۰ de‏ 
Sacy’s Mem. sur. div. Antiq. de la Perse,” (Pl. VI and VIID. Some more inedals‏ 
illustrating this remark may be seen in Pellerin’s  Troisiewe Supplement, &c. (PI.‏ 
Il); in Khevenhuller’s “ Regum Veterum Numismata, (tab. 11); in Thavonat’s “ Nu-‏ 
Linguarum‏ دناد mismata Regum Veterum,” &c. tab. H; in lenisch’s Essay “ De‏ 
Orientalium,” (tab, LD, prefixed to the new edition of Meniashi’s Dictionary ; in‏ 
Niebuhr’s “ Description de l’Arabie,” tab XI, (Copenh. 1773); and in other works,‏ 
A spear in the left hand and a sword (not to be confounded with a dagger! on the‏ 
right side, might bere be shown from silver coins, which a friend procured for me‏ 
in Persia; one bearing the image and Pahlavi superscription of Sua’HPu uRt,‏ 
zy WVI2GuV22), the other of VARAHRA’N (Mvv12); but they differ so little‏ ( 
from medals of the same kings, (SHA’Pu’Rand BAHRA’M) engraved and explained by‏ 
M. de Sacy, that I have rather chosen to place before my reader one preserved in the‏ 
inestimable cabinet of Dr. Hunter, and hitherto, perhaps, unpublished, (See ۰ XLI,‏ 
fig. 18). It is of silver and most probably belonging to the king of whom a medal‏ 
No. 37, p. 441).‏ راخ (but from a very different die) was given in Vol, ۱. (See Pl.‏ 
On the observe of this before us we read in Pahlavi characters,‏ 


WIS? Yo oew22 WY Z WA wy» wy NNWVIZ “wD 
۰ Mazdiesn beh Varahrén malkan malké Airén ve Anirdn, minuchetri men Yezdé(n).” 
> The worshipper of Ormuzd ; the exceilent Varahran; (Baharam) King of Kings; 
of Iran and of Aniran; celestially descended from the Gods.” On the reverse 


0۳ 2 W112) «“Varahrén Yezdéni,” signifying “Varahran the divine.” 
This interpretation is perfectly justified by M. de Sacy’s analysis of the legends on 
Sassanian medals, and other Pahlavi inscriptions, (See Mem. sur div, Antiq. de la 
Perse). Respecting the medals now under consideration, I must remark that the 
epithet Yezdéni (on the.reverse) is to be read in a parallel direction with the name 
Varahran, 
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disposition may be perccived in very ancient monuments of 
other nations. Thus on cylindrical gems which to me ap- 
peared rather Babylonian than (as generally styled) Perse- 
politan; and in some Egyptian temples the figures on one 
half of the frieze, are often but reversed counterparts of those 
on the other. I have reason also to believe, from several 
delineations of those temples, that they exhibit the same 
inscriptions in different places; like the Persian ruins at 
Takht-i-Jemshid, and near the Tomb of Solomon's Mother, 
مادر سلیمان)‎ apie Meshehd i Mader i Suleimdn) not far from 
Murghdb (+), hereafter described. Perhaps it was only 
when relating to subjects considered sacred, and not merely 
historical, that figures were arranged with symmetrical cor- 
respondence, and the same formula repeated in so many 
inscriptions(**) 

اج و مج مج مج و و OCH‏ مج و مج DOOD‏ وج OOO‏ مج مج ون نونجم و 


(*) See the “ Frises Emblematiques de differens Temples Exyptiens,” among the 
plates in Denon’s “ Voyage dans la Basse et la Haute Egypte.” Not only the friezes, 
but the corresponding walls, columns, the opposite sides of portals, and other parts 
of some Egyptian Temples exhibit figures disposed in the same order ; as appears 
from the excellent Piates (III, 1V, XU XIV) that illustrate Himilton’s  Zzyptiaca.”’ 
This learned antiquary describing certajn colossal statues in the great femple of 
Luxor or Thebes, (p. 130), says, “some of them have inscriptions on the belt which 
“ girds their dagger or sword round the waist; on two of them | observed precisely the 
“same sacred characters, differing only in this circumstance, that those to the right 
وم‎ the one statue, on the other are to the left.” Perhaps between this contrary 
disposition of the same inscriptions, and the Persepolitan system, some analogy may 
be found. Yet neither do the ancient Egyptians, nor Persians seem to have a'ways 
studied exact symmetry in the general plan of their great edifices, especially in such 
parts as we may suppose added at different periods. See Denon’s account of Philée, 
where he thought that the confusion which appeared like an ertour in the plan, pro- 
duced a finer effect than “la froide symetrie.” See also Hamilton’s Remarks on the 
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I cannot leave the gateway E, F, G, without observing, 
that from the inconsiderable remains of a cornice, it is im- 
possible to determine what sort ot architrave or entablature 
crowned the pilasters; nor is it certain that the walls ever 
bore a superstructure that raised them to a level with the 
four intervening columns, so that the whole edifice might have 
been comprehended under one roof. 1۵ Pietro della Valle " 
and Chardin, it appeared that the walls had never sustained 
a covering, nor any superstructure(™). Indeed Chardin and 
others have doubted whether, throughout the whole Takhe, 
any of the chambers were ever ceiled or roofed. This 
subject must be resumed in another place; meanwhile I 
acknowledge myself unable to decide whether of the walls 
or pilasters at E and G, each is formed of only two inge- 
niously united pieces(*); or of a greater number(**); or of a’ 
single mass. However incredible it may seem, the whole, 
مج ریم جمر ممجمووومم جمجم موم موم موم و موم مومو موم مممممومم‎ 


Temples at Philz and at Thebes ; (Egyptiaca, pp. 46, (اقا‎ I might indicate many 
peiplexing irregularities besides those above noticed in the plan of Jemshid's Throne 
at Persepolis. 


Di fuoro, con tutto cid, non si vede, ne vi é segno, che vi sia stato cosa alcuna,‏ “ رن 
massimamente copertura.” (Viaggi de P. della Valle; Lett. 15. Ottob. 21, 1621).‏ “ 
Remarquez cependant que Jes Pilastres ne portent rien, et qu’apparemment ils n’out‏ > 
«jamais rien porte.” Chard. Voyages, &c. Tome 1X. p. 53, Rouen, 1723.‏ 


(*) ** Ex pluribus tamen quam duobus saxis constructe non sunt, ita vero affabré, 
“‘ne corum appareat commissura.” (Kempf. Amoen. Exot. p. 336). 


() Au reste ces animaux 1۸ ne sont pas taillez sur une seule pierre, mais sur 1rois 
# jointes eosemble—Le premier portique est encore elevé de 8 pierres & le second de 
“sept.” (Le Brun, Voyages, &c. p. 363). 
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according to Chardin, who with other persons most atten- 
tively examined it, is but one piece of the same blackish, 
hard, and polished marble above-mentioned(®’), Deslandes 


also regarded it as a single mass(**). 


This should not surprise us, since all the Persepolitan 
monuments seem, like the Pyramids of Egypt, as if they 
had been designed to last for ever; I thought it not impos- 
sible that of those pilasters or walls facing the staircase, the 
bases at least, which rise four or five feet above the general 
level, might have been fashioned, though not separated, 
from the very rock which serves as a foundation for the 
structure. In forming the terrace many natural inequalities 
of ‘the rock must have presented themselves, and of those 
perhaps, the architect took advantage. On the subject of 
that great trough or cistern marked H, (See p- 236), the sus- 
picion entertained by Kempfer and Niebuhr (that it is an 
unseparated portion of the rock), in some degree justifies 
my conjecture respecting the bases(”). Thus at the place 
stesesecconinonecensesccocccccurenccccconeescceecee: 


(7) “Quoique cela paroisse incroyable—j'ai reconnu assurement que c’etoit une 
‘*méme masse, et toute de ce méme marbre Noiratre, dur et poli, dont j'ai parle.” 
(Tome TX, p. 54). 


Les cotez sont d’une Pierre.” (Beaut. de la Perse, p. 57).‏ * رش 


(*) > Hydria seu linter—videbatur autem petroso solo continuus i. e. ex caute 
“ prominente efformatus ; quia ipsum solum hoe loco petram refert.”. (Kempf. Am. 
Exot. p. 338). “Cet ange n’est que d’une seule pierre ; peut étre le rocher avoit il 
“icy une hauteur, que I’architecte a fait Couper en partie, et dont ensuitte il a laissé 
* eet auge.” (Nieb, Voyage, &c. Tome II. p. 103, Amst: 1780). To conjectures 
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called Naksh i Rustam, (about four miles distant from the 
Takht, and described in another section of this chapter), 
are two fire-altars, each five fect high, (represented in PI. 
XLVII, fig. 4), which to me appeared wholly formed 
from a, protuberance of the solid rock. 


So many ingenious travellers have minutely described, 
and delineated the sculptured figures abounding throughout 
these Persepolitan ruins, that I can add but little to what 
has been done by them. Some particulars, however, res- 
pecting which their opinions do not coincide with mine, 
though founded on actual inspection of the same objects, 
shall be noticed in another section. 


Among the numerous human figures, (carved in relief 
projecting from a quarter of an inch to an inch and a half), 
some equal, in height, the stature of a full grown person, 
while others exceed it by two or three feet, or are so much 
pelow it; and many seem but twelve or fourteen inches high. 
The different proportions of two will sufficiently appear 
from Pl. XLII and Pi. XLIV, which represent, of the 
real size, fragments preserved in my own collection(”). Of 
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offered by such travellers I shall not oppose, (what after all is most probably falla- 
cious), a kind of faint recollection, that the position of this cistern was not perfectly 
horizontal. 


The thick and numerous curls which ornament these heads may justify the‏ رم 
application of a Greek epithet bestowed on the Medes or Persians whom schy-‏ 
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several, their dimensions being various, the forms only are 
expressed in Pl. XLV and Pl. XLVI By the obliging 
permission of Lord Aberdeen, who preserves them amidst 
the richest antiquarian treasures, I copied in PI. XLV, some 
of those sculptures which his brother, Mr. Gordon, had sent 
from Persepolis ; and Pl. XLVI exhibits others brought to 
England by Sir Gore Ouseley, and now decorating the 
staircase of his house in London. Plate XLI contains 
(under fig. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 17), miscella- 
neous subjects, which I sketched in different parts of the 
Takht, where, most probably, they still remain (“); and PI. 
ere sereceewecceeeoseseenccconceccccssccoscscccecce 


Jus had seen, in the fifth century before Christ ; « BaSvyairijecs Mijdos” See the 
epigram, or epitaph, on Eschslus, which Pausanias would attribute to that Tragick 
Poct himself. 11 is given by Kuhn in a note to his edition of Pausanias, (Attica, 
p. 385). The Medes and Persians, whatever provincial difference of dialect or habit 
may have existed among them, were confounded so perfectly by the Greeks, that a 
magnificent edifice at Sparta was denominated the Persian Gate, because the 
Median spoils contributed to its construction, « Excpavéorarov ۵۵ rijs 0۷۵۵ cor, 
بر‎ oroay Tlepocxny ovopazovew aro Aagupwy “ron Secar roy مقر‎ Pausan. Lacon, 
(p. 282, ed. Kuhnii). The fashion of wearing thick bushy hair appears to have 
continued in Persia until the Arabian conquest. 


To fig. 9 a reference has been made in p 249. Fig. 10, is the shoe ofa‏ رت 
large figure on one of the pilasters, Fig. 11, an ornamented border on a staircase ;‏ 
the counterpart was visible at Mader i Suleiman, near Shirdz, (See p. 41). The lotos‏ 
or something under the form of a lotos (See fig. 12), appears also in the hand ofaking‏ 
or great personage; likewise among the ornaments of fig. 17, and on other sculptures,‏ 
Fig. 13 shows three forms of spear-heads, and the round knob at the lower end of‏ 
Some spears, Fig. 14 represents two extraordinary objects placed near the foot.‏ 
stool of a king sitting on a high chair, (as slightly sketched in fig. 8); of these‏ 
objects a just idea is not conveyed even by Niebuhr's delineation, though much‏ 
more accurate than either Deslandes’s, Chardin’s, Kempfer's, or Le Brun’s. Fig.‏ 
shows the Mithraick symbol, which appears winged, in many places, (See fig. 8‏ 15 
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XLVII shows the inscriptions on several fragments that 
rewarded me for the trouble of searching among the ruins. 
They are most accurately copied, and of the real size ; but 
it did not seem necessary to delineate the pieces of marble, 
some very large, and irregularly shaped, on which they are 
sculptured. The letters of these as of all the Persepolitan 
inscriptions are cut into the stone with considerable sharp- 
ness and neatness of execution, while the human figures and 


other devices project in reliet(*). 


Among the inscriptions copied in Pl. XLVIT, it must be 
observed that Nos. 13 and 18 are from a window-frame of 
the edifice L; here one chamber exhibits twelve, and ano- 
ther six inscriptions which, although some are considerably 
iujured, I have reason to believe resembled each other most 
exactly, as well in their situation on the window frames, as 
in the size of their characters, (which No. 13 and No. 18 
faithfully represent), and in the very characters or words 
themselves. Chardin (Tome IX, p. 107, Rouen 1723), and 
Kempfer (p. 347) have each copied one of those inscrip- 
صسصسصصصص<س<س<س<س<س<س<س<س<س<سصسسععس7۳۳#‎ 


and 16°; and fig, 17 appears to be the exact counterpart of a Sphinx at Méder i 
Suleimén. 1 shall offer in the Appendix a few observations on some of the figures 
here briefly noticed, and other Persepolitan sculptures. 


@: Nos. 2,3 and 4, appear to have been parts of the same inscription; which 
part shoulit be on the right, the left, or in the middle, I cannot pretend to say; some 
of the intermediate pieces beng Jost. No. 8, part of an inscription on the ۱۵۱۵ of a 
garment that clothes a large figure. Nos, 9 and 10, belong to oue inscription, but 
which preceded the other is uncertain. This may also be said of Nos. 15 and 6۰ 
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tions; Keempfer, in my opinion, with much greater accuracy 
than his predecessor. Both occasionally complain, and 
not unjustly, of their engravers ; to whom, perhaps may be 
ascribed some of the variations that appear in their respect- 
ive copies. Knowing how important even the correction 
of one errour may be tothose engaged in deciphering legends 
so abstruse, I have given in PI. XLI, (fig. 21), the three lines, 
one placed perpendicularly on each side, and one, horizon- 
tally,on the upper part ofa window frame, the least damaged 
of all in the structure marked L. It is not improbable that 
each line may contain a sentence in itself complete; and it 
is possible that each may differ from the others in dialect(*); 
but, convinced that the writing proceeds from left to right, 
I have not hesitated to number the lines accordingly; sup- 
posing, however, that the first and third line must be read 
as if placed horizontally, their letters following the same 
course as those which compose the English word > Lnscrip- 


tion,” &c, written over each in the Plate. 


Respecting the great Hall of Columns (at K), some par- 
ticulars may be here added to those already noticed in p. 


2000006604666 80 SOSSCOSSESSEHSSSSSSO DISSES OSSOSOESOD OOS 


() Of three inscriptions placed one by the side of another, above some sculptured 
figures, Niebuhr, (who copied them in his Tab. xxiv, B, C, D,) affirms that each has 
its particular alphabet. ‘C’est quelque chose de remarquable que chacune d’elles a 
“un alphabet particulier.” (Tome یلا‎ p 112). Perhaps an equal diversity of charac- 
ter may be found in the three lines of this inscription on the window frame, See 
Pi. XLI, fig 21), where will be recognised near the beginning of the first line, No. 
18 of Pl. XLVII, and near the middle, No. 13. 


ب 9 
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236. Of each column the shaft, which seems from 30 to 
40 feet high, consists generally of two or three pieces ; fiu- 
ted into forty grooves or hollows, and in circumference above 
sixteen feet. ‘The pedestals are mostly about six feet high; 
but the capitals appear unequal both in size and shape; 
a few, if such we may designate capitals, being equal’ in 
height to one third of the whole column ; and comprising 
four or five pieces. which swell beyond the circumference of 
the shaft, in a style peculiar, as it would seem, to these Per- 
sepolitan ruins. Some resemble the front-parts ofa bull, 
camel, lion, horse, or double quadruped ; that is, the heads 
and necks of two beasts, joined at the back, each kneeling 
or having the forelegs contracted(*). Some are nearly point- 
ed, perhaps through wilful injury or gradual decomposition ; 
and of one or two the pieces have been moved, probably by 
an earthquake, from their central position. A sketch in 
Pl. XLI, fig. 6, will serve, better than any verbal de- 
scription that I can give, to show different forms of the 
columns; these, including bases and capitals, (See p. 236), 
we shall not much err in reckoning sixty feet high; and 
they are mostly placed at the distance of about six and 
twenty feet one from another. 


اج و همم OL‏ نج جنران اج نج مج ورین ور 


(*) Niebuhr regarded this as the unicorn, so frequent among these ruins, (Tome EE, 
p- 110). The born does not appear in Chardin’s Plate, (Tome IX, p 75); where the 
engraver has indulged his fancy in representing a perfect capital. (n its original state 
it probably resembled the capitals of columns which ornament the Royal Tombs. 
(See Pl. XLI, fig. 20). - 
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Whether it was originally intended that the great Hall 
should be covered, many have doubted, and not without 
reason. We can scarcely imagine any superstructure 
besides a slight roof resting on those wonderful columns(®), 
so lofty and once so numerous; (48, 54, 72, 84, 100, 108, 
or 120, according to the calculations of various travellers 
quoted in p. 236). Yet a Persian Lexicographer, if I 
rightly understand his meaning, raises a stupendous edifice 
on them; for, explaining the name Chil Mindr, which the 
Takht has borne during many centuries, (and which signifies 
the “Forty Spires or Pillars),” he says, ‘it denotes the 
“Throne of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God : 
* also, the edifice erected by Jemsut’p, consisting of one 
“hundred and forty columns, on the summits of which 
‘“was constructed a palace (in length) one hundred and sixty 
‘*gaz”’(*). Ihave inserted the words “‘in length,” as we cannot 
suppose the structure, even of wood, to have been in height 
160 gaz, for each gaz is equal to an English yard and four 
inches. Indeed my insertion is justified by the manuscript 
records which furnished Suerku Zarxv’s with materials 


POPC OO4. 006400 FS SSS SOSHOSOSSSSUFE همم مر‎ 


() “Test difficile de dire si ces merveilleuses colomnes que trois hommes ensem- 
“ble pourroient 4 peine embrasser, soutenoient quelque planeher, quelque voute,” &c. 
(Chard. Tome IX. p. 75, Rouen 1723), 


Um (*)‏ مذار عبارت از تخت سلیمان علیه السلام است و عمارت جمشید را 
نیز کوبند و ان یک هد و چبل ستون بوده و بر بالي Ll‏ قصري ساخته بوده اند 
ach‏ و شصست کز ۱ MS, Dict, Burhdn Kétea.‏ 
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for his History of Shiraz ; the same manuscripts, perhaps, 
from which the Lexicographer abovequoted derived his 
information. Zarxvu’s, having mentioned ‘the 140 co- 
> Jumns erected by king Jemsui’p on a rising ground, and 
“the Kidshk, (generally expressing a villa, or summer- 
house), built upon 2۶ (or them),” adds, “and the length of 
«that (Kitshk) was 160 gaz ; so that in no region had any 
«monarch ever beheld or constructed such an edifice ; and 
“the vestiges of it which remain at present, are called Chehil 
> Mindareh, or the. “ Forty Spires”(*’). 


The twenty-five columns which Della Valle saw standing 
here in 1621, (and of which ten have since fallen), ap: 
peared to him but ill adapted for the support of any vault 
or covering, from their unequal height, their extraordinary 
capitals, and the difficulty of contriving stairs whereby 


P9OSOSSSSOF OSS S41 SSOSOSSESOSSOSOSSSOSOSO>>SODOOOOOOOOE 


)7( و صد و چهل ستون بر سر پشته براووده كوشکي بر سر او بساخسته و طول ان 
ach‏ و شصت کز بنومی که مذل آن در ye‏ ملک go‏ پادشاهي ندیده بود و 
نساخته بود و اکنون آذاري که از آن مانده انرا چهل مناره میخوانند 
MS. Shiréz Némah. Kempfer (p. 303) translates this passage, but not with literal‏ 
precision, nor has he given the original text ; his version is “ Statuisse praterea 140‏ 
columnas ad radicem montis, supra quas atrium extruxerit, cujus longitudo 160‏ ¢ 
“alnarum, ut ei simile nullus mortalium Rex ante ipsum fecerit vel viderit. Ejus‏ 
yeliqua a prisco splendore rudera hodie appellarit Tsjihil minar.” The Persian‏ > 
و( Kempfer by his translation (supra guus‏ بر سر او text may seem a little ambiguous in‏ 
applies those words to the columns aud not to the rising ground. The Lexicographer‏ 
unequivocally alludes to the co-‏ بر بااي quoted in note 36> by his expression {gt‏ 
“on the top or summit,” as another writer from‏ (برباای) lumns, using the same term‏ 
whose work a passage has been extracted in p 40, (note 38); and as he himself em-‏ 

ploys in his explanation of the word عم‎ ; (See note 45 of this chapter), 
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persons might ascend toa superstructure so exalted ; he even 
doubted whether those square edifices in other parts of the 
Takht, which having walls, doorways, and window-frames, 
are commonly styled chambers, were ever roofed; as no 
remains of any covering can be perceived; and he there- 
fore was inclined to suppose all these ruins the vestiges of a 
Temple rather than of a Palace(*). 


Chardin who regarded the Hall of Columns as that place 
in a Temple where the most solemn religious rites were per- 
formed, seems to believe, that it never had been covered, 
and he entertains the same opinion respecting the cham- 
bers(*). Deslandes imagined that the columns never sup- 
ported any thing more than Idols; and that the chambers 


POSS P PUSHES SOEC SOE DOSESSSCOSO ESOS LCOOOO 604060000810 004 


alla opinione del Tempio,” &c. (Viaggi, Lettera XV,‏ ماقم inchino .pid‏ ما۰۶ رک 
Ottobre 1621). “Non son Je colonne, al mio parere, tutte uguali di altezza; il‏ ,21 
“che mi fece maravigliare—onde non posso affermare che sopra sostenessero voita‏ 
copertura alcuna—pare che ne anco possa essere stato Palazzo Reale; oltre che‏ 6“ 
‘le colonne son tanto alte, che non ha del verisimile che non altre scale delle quali ne‏ 
“men si vede alcun vestigio si andasse infin la sd "—* L’esser questi quadri piccioli‏ 
“‘scoperti di sopra, ué. vedersi segno aleun di cosa caduta che potesse ne’ tempi‏ 
“andati coprirli, mi fa creder che non fossero camere—Tempio, poteva ben esser‏ 
tutta la fabrica, ancurche scoperto,” &c. (ib).‏ “ 


“Il y a beaucoup d’apparence que c’etoit 14 le Choeur du Temple, et I'endroit‏ رش 
ou les victimes etoient immolées, et ou se pratiquoit le culte Religieux.” Tome‏ * 
ix. p.77. “Ce qu'il y ade plus incomprebensble, c’est comment ces batimens que ,‏ 
“nous avons appellez des chambres etvient couverts ; car on ne voit aucun reste dans‏ 
“toutes les ruines, soit de voute, soit de toit, et on pourroit raisonnablement douter‏ 
‘s'il y en a eu jamais, et si ces petits edifices en nombre presque infini n’etoient point‏ 
 découverts, comme le Cheeur du Temple.” Tome IX. p. 4‏ 
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above-mentioned, could have been covered only with 
wood-work(*). 


But to Kempfer it appeared that the Hall of Columns 
had been roofed or ceiled, as well as other structures among 
the ruins(); and a more recent traveller, Niebuhr, who 
considered the Takht to be Darius’s Palace, demolished 
by Alexander, thought it not impossible that some rows of 
columns in the Great Hall, might have supported a stage, 
and others terraces, although the materials of such super- 
structures no longer remain(*). 


An antiquary, however, the ingenious D’Hancarville, 
endeavours to prove that the Takht was a Temple, erected 
before any monument of the Egyptians or of the Greeks ; 


ضص هه ض مضه هه همم همم( _( ۰.۲۲ 


a apparence par quelqnes restes de figures qu’ on voit au dessus, qu’elles‏ و “Il‏ رم 
“ne servoient qu’d soutenir des Idoles, et non pas aucun edifice.”—* les ruines de‏ 
quelques chambres qui ne sont point couvertes, et ne peuvent l’avoir esté que de‏ * 
charpente.” (Beaut. de la Perse, p. 59).‏ ۰ 


Magnificentize major pars consistit in multitudine pragrandium tum columna-‏ رم 
“ram que sustinuisse lacunaria videntur, tum portarum qu edificia clauserant.”‏ 
(Amen. Exot. p. 334). In the Structure M (of my plan) he found vestiges of thirty‏ 
six columns “ quibus innixa lacunaria fuerant.” (p. 350). See another passage from‏ 
Kempfer, and one from Fryer, quoted in p. 239, note 14.‏ 


.(®) Referring to his own ground-plan he says, “ D’autres Voyageurs sont de 
Yopinion que cette grande colomnade n’ait €té jamais couverte ; je ne sais pas pour- 
quoi l'on ne poseroit pas avec autant de raison que sur la colomnade C il ya tout au 
moins eu un etage ; et sur les colomnades B, D, E, des terrasses ; actuellement, a la 
verité, l'on n’en trouve plus de marques,” &c. (Voyage, Tome H. p, 111: Amst. 1780). 
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‘above seven centuries before the first Zoroaster, and above 
three thousand years before Christ. It was dedicated, he 
believes, to the primitive worship of fire; an institution 
coeval with the earliest religious ideas. This Temple, like 
our Stone henge, was never covered; the figures which 
surmounted the coluinns would not admit a roof; and in 
the disposition of the columns themselves, he traces an idea 
of those groves which lent their sacred shade to the most. 
ancient votaries of religion(‘’), 


Of the columns which originally decorated this Hall, 
so many have fallen that considerable intervals appear 
between the remaining few; and I acknowledge that the 
first view induced me to doubt whether one had ever 
contributed with others to support any general roof or 
covering. But it soon became my opinion that when 
all the columns existed according to. the original plan, 
such architects as executed the wonderful structure of 
Jemshid’s Throne, could have found but little difficulty in 


connecting the columns by beams, or otherwise, so that 
جممو موم‎ SOO HSS OTS OSES OOS SOS OSH OOO OOO0668O060006 


(*) “Le Feu allumeé sur des autels, est d’une institution aussi ancienne que les 
“premieres idées religieuses.” (Rech. sur les Antiq. de la Perse, ۲۰ 117, at the end 
of Rech. sur les Arts de la Grece). “ Les figures posees sur ces colonnes ne permirent 
“ pas d’y asseoir des voutes ou d’y poser une toiture. {1 me semble reconnoitre dans 
‘cette disposition, le dessein de conserver 1066 de ces bois dans Pobscurité desquels 
“les hommes révérerent trés anciennement la Divinité, ip. 135). “Tout y porte, 
“Vempreinte d'une antiquité plus grande encore que celle des Egyptiens et .des 
> Grecs,” (p. 138). 
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a roof or ceiling might not only shade the Hall, but even 
serve asa floor to some superstructure of slight materials ز‎ 
such perhaps, as the Persian authors above-quoted have 
entitled a palace, villa or summer-house. Ona smaller scale 
and with base materials, we find that works in many respects 
similar, have been constructed by the modern artists of 
Persia; and the Royal Palace called Saadet dbad near 
Ispahdn, with its Hall of Columns, and its roof, (far-project- 
ing so as to afford the greater shade), has frequently re- 
minded me of the great Persepolitan prototype ; which 
it resembles in its mertebbahs مرتبه)‎ plat-forms or terraces); 
rising successively towards apartments behind the Columns, 
and ‘in other circumstances. Le Brun has delineated the 

Palace of Saadet dbdd, and shown its 2414۳ (Su) or Hall of 
Columns, and the projecting roof, with sufficient accura- 
ره‎ ; and 1 shall have occasion to represent it in a dif- 
ferent point of view, (annexing also a plan), and to describe 
it in my account of Ispahan. 


Meanwhile it may be observed that the word 10142 (3%) 
now generally applied to any Hall of Columns, (open at the 
sides or merely in front, but roofed), would properly signify, 
according to one most excellent dictionary, ۵ seat, throne, 


م مهم همم مهم SOO .0006FFFS0SSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSSSSSSSSSESS SOSH‏ 


(*) See his “ Voyages,” Pl. 83, ۳. 204. (Amst. 1718). The Hall of Columns he 
describes as the Talael, being deceived by the change of R into L so frequent among 
the vulgar Persians ; for the proper term is Télér. 
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“(stage), or chamber, composed of beams and boards, and 
“supported on four pillars, or more’(*). With a ceiling 
of such materials the Hall at Saadet dbdd is now covered; 
and the space between this ceiling and the outer roof, forms 
a kind of low chamber, communicating, by steps, with an 
upper story of the edifice immediately behind. May we 
suppose that near the spot marked ٩ in my plan of the 
Persepolitan Takht, (PI. XLI, fig. 1), some building once 
stood from which Jemsur’p, or any other ancient monarch 
of whatever name, might ascend to the superstructure 
resting on the columns at K ; and there, seated in a lofty 
throne resplendent with jewels, display his glories to an 
admiring multitude; or perform some publick and solemn 
act of religious worship ; for, in early times, the regal and 
sacerdotal offices were frequently discharged by the same 
person ; “at once both King and Priest,” 
هم شهرباري وهم موبدي‎ 

as Jemsui’p describes himself in the Shéh Némah of 
Firpavsi(*).? : 


۵ موم موه موم ممو مم مج موم مممجو SPL PLL OPPLESOOL ESSE DS‏ نموم 


)*( تالرنغني پا خانه که بر بالي چهار سقوس پا بیشتر از چوب و BE‏ 
سازند MS. Burhén Katea,‏ 


This may recall to the classical reader's memory, several passages besides‏ رگ 

that line which, although often quoted as of Virgil, (4n. 11]. 80), has not seemed 

genuine to every critick; “ Rex Anius, rex idem homiaum, Phoebique sacerdos.” 

Respecting the authenticity of this line and some verses immediately following, see 

the beautiful and excellent edition of the Delphin classicks with the Variorum 

notes, (entitled the “ Regent's Edition”), lately published by Mr. Valpy, (Part I, 
2M 
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That a flat roof, covering the great Persepolitan Tdlér, 
might have been the scene of religious ceremonies, will 
appear not improbable when we consider, that columns 
having for capitals (like those above-mentioned), the united 
fore-parts of two kneeling quadrupeds, support, by means 
of beams, the floor or terrace on which a Persian king is 
represented standing before a Fire-altar, among various 
sculptures at the Royal Tombs, (Sce Pl. XLI, fig. 19 
and fig. 20). 


IV. Let us now proceed from the Hall of Columns four 
or five hundred yards, to objects not less interesting, while 
the design with which they were constructed, cannot, at 
least in my opiniun, be misunderstood; I therefore have 
not hesitated to call them the Royal Tombs. These more 
immediately connected with the Takht, are two excavations 
in the mountain which bounds it Eastward. The interval 
between them is from three to four hundred yards; and an 
idea of their situation may be conceived on reference to the 
general view, Pl. XL. A more particular delineation of the 
Northern Tomb is given in Pl. XLI, (fig. 19), and may 
serve, so immaterially does one differ from the other, to 
DSC SSO SCOSESSSOOSSS SOSH OS FIGVOSHSCSSOSOSIDO GSO VOSSOOEOD 


p. 569). Yet an interpolation cannot have been here made by any modern hand ; for 
the Grammarian Servius, who flourished about the year 410, thus comments on the 
line above-quoted. “ Sane majorum hee erat consuetudo, ut Rex esset etiam Sacer- 
««dos, et Pontifex, unde hodie quoque Imperatores dicimus Pontifices.” The union 
of regal and pontifical dignity in one person, among various nations of antiquity, may 
be the subject of discussion hereafter. 
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illustrate the account of both; indeed it might be said of 
five more which shall be noticed in the course of this chapter. 
The front of each, finely sculptured in the solid rock, consists 
of two compartments ; the lower, which is about seventy feet 
wide, represents a stately piece of architecture. Below is 
the form of adoor; but it seems equally solid as the rock in 
which it is cut, although for the gratification of curiosity, or 
from the hope of finding treasure, a small opening has been 
made in the lower part. On each side of this false door are 
two columins, surmounted with capitals of the double-unicorn 
order before noticed, (Sce p. 258, and Pl. XLI. fig. 20). 
‘These four columns seem to support on beams (of which the 
ends appear between the necks of the unicorns) an architrave, 
frieze and cornice ; and on this entablature rests, in the up- 
per compartment, an object which, in my opinion, Keempfer 
has described better than any other traveller ; for it resem- 
bles a kind of stage in form not unlike the Israelitish ‘* Ark 
of the Covenant,” as we sometimes represent it(”). This 
stage or ark, in reference to any human figure of moderate 
natural proportions, would .be about twelve fect long, and 
seven or eight high; on it is placed a fire-altar, which, 
measuring by the same standard, we may suppose two 
fect eight or ten inches in height. Within a few feet of 


this blazing altar are three low steps, forming a small plat- 
SOS FOS SSS SSS SSS UHSHPOSOSSSPUSVSSPOSSSSSOSSOOSSIOIOSEOOS 


(7) “In ed spectatur structura quasi theatri, sive fortassis arew alicujus non procul 
*cabludentis ab arca feederis Israelitarum.” (Ameen. Exot. p. 315). 
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form ; and on this stands the figure of some king or illustri- 
ous personage, who holds up his right hand as if in admira- 
tion, or about to lay it on his breast as an expression of 
profound respect. In his left hand he grasps a bow at one 
extremity, the other resting near his foot(*). So far it is 
possible that this sculpture may commemorate some cere- 
mony actually performed on solemn occasions ; and as the 
same subject is repeated in seven different places, and 
always on the fronts of tombs, we may, with some reason 
conjecture that it related to those whose bodies were there- 
in deposited(*). But between the king and the fire-altar, a 
figure, which we must consider as merely symbolical, is seen’ 
hovering in the air; and near it a globe, supposed by some 
to be the solar orb; though from the appearance ofa crescent, 
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The bew appears distinctly on the seven different Tombs ; and even the string‏ رم 
may be plainly discerned on most. Yet in some engravings the bow is represented‏ 
as a serpent; and this mistake has led into errour two or three-ingenious mythologists‏ 
and antiquaries, But great allowance must be made for the constrained situation in‏ 
which a traveller views minute objects placed at a considerable height, afd almost‏ 
perpendicularly above him when he stands close to the monument, or scarcely dis-‏ 
cernible should he retire to a moderate distance. Herbert, Chardin and others‏ 
acknowledge this difficulty. I would recommend, from my own experience, repeated‏ 
examination of the same sculptures at different times of the day. The morning or‏ 
evening sun has frequently exposed to view objects which in the meridian glare had‏ 
escaped observation.‏ 


Not perhaps individually or personally, but in their general character, regal‏ رش 
or pontifical, The king appears with the same countenance, and dress, and in the‏ 
same attitude, on all the seven tombs; and each contains receptacles for three‏ 
human bodies. It can therefore scarcely be supposed that the royal figure was‏ 
designed to represent, like a portrait, any particular personage. It is not impossi-‏ 
ble that these excavations were prepared by some ancient Monarch as sepulchral‏ 
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perhaps designed to represent the nocturnal luminary, 
whilst the winged circle might express to the ancient votaries 
of Mithra, not only the sun but the Divinity himself. Yet 
that. nhysterious human figure, which from its middle up- 
wards seems to rise out of the winged circle, affords much 
matter for inquiry. Chardin thought that it might be the 
soul of some hero ascending to heaven on the sacrificial 
smoke ; or transmigrating from one body to another in an 
everlasting circle(*). De Sacy recognises not only in this 
figure on the Tombs and elsewhere, but in all those winged 
circles without the human head or bust, that extraordinary 
kind of spirit called Peroiier or Feréher(*') ; which though it 
existed long before the creation of man, attaches itself to all 
human beings at the moment of their birth, defends them 
against evil during life, quits them at their death, and be- 


comes united with the soul and the understanding(*); whilst 


PRU CCOOSOSSOESCOVSESOCOES HOV OS 9090060006060000 0000004 
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(®) 2۲۵ seroit ce point, comme dans l’Apotheose des Grecs et des Romains, l'ame 
“du Hefos qui s’envole au ciel sur la fumée du sacrifice ; ou plitdt la Metempsycose 
“des Indiens ; ou ame qui va de corps en corps, et qui fait un cercle eternel 2” 
(Tome IX, p, 84). ‘The learned Dr. Hyde seems to have adopted the same opinion. 
Those winged figures on the Tombs he regards as “Regum corpuscula volatilia, 
«quasi per aérem in Coelum ascensura (uti a nobis Christianis supra sepulchra pingi 
“solent capita alata) animarum ad Coelum volatum significantia.” Hist. Relig. Vet. 
Pers, (cap. xxiii, p. 305, Oxon. 1700). 


Quoi qu'il en soit, e’est le-ferouher que je crois reconnoltre,” &c. (Mem. sur‏ “ رش 
div. Ant, de Ja Perse, p. 268).‏ 


(*) Those spiritual creatures of imagination, the Feroiiers, (or Ferihers) have 
been already noticed, (Vol, I. p. 379), and are more fully described in the Zendavesta 
of M, Anquetil, Although in one passage (Zendav. Tome II. p., 284), ascribed to 
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our learned Bryant, and after him D’Hancarville, regard 
this winged figure as an emblem of the Deity(*). Reserv- 
ing for. a subsequent page some remarks on the sculptures 
that decorate the Tombs externally, I shall here notice (and 
but briefly) the interior of those two excavated in the moun- 
tain immediately behind the ruins; for on entering them 
through the same small and difficult openings which had 
admitted many former travellers(**), I found each to be 
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trees and to water, yet Feroiiers are denied by the Pérs? theologians to irrational 
animals ; ‘‘quadrupeds, and birds, and fishes—these have neither souls nor Feruhers;” 


Slike s‏ و مرغ و ماهيس ایشان روان و فروهر ندارند 

as we read in the Persian MS. entitled Udmndi Islém (علما اسلام)‎ 3 a copy of which I 
procured, but not without difficulty, among the Fire-worshippers, by whom, as Anquetil 
justly observes, it is considered extremely valuable aud ancient ; some of them tracing 
it up to the time of Aus, who died in the seventh century. (Zendav. Tome II. ۰ 
389). But from this supposed antiquity, 1 am inclined to deduct at least six hundred 
years, and to believe it a work of the thirteenth century, for reasons which shall be 

hereafter assigned in a descriptive Catalogue of my Oriental Manuscripts. 


Aac. Mythology, Vol.I. p. 276, (third edit. 1807). Reche sur les Antiq. de la‏ رت 
Perse, p. 148, 150. This mystick figure has been strangely altered into the form of‏ 
a naked and winged youth, sitting on a rainbow, ia one of the plates that itlustrate‏ 
-Thevendts “ Voyages,” and whieh would appear to have been engraved from a very‏ 
inaccurate description. Yet Thevendt has always seemed to me, wheresoever I traced‏ 
his steps, “ homme fort exact dans les observations ;” as he is described by Chardin,‏ 
who met him near Persepolis, inthe year 1667, (See “ Voyages de Chardin, Tome‏ 
IX, p. 84, 124, Rouen, 1723). By Deslandes also who was with him at the ruins,‏ 
ample testimony is given in his favour; he laments his death (dans un mechant‏ 
and adds that “ les curieux le doivent‏ رز “village nommé Miana proche de Tauris”‏ 
bien regretter, car c’estoit un veritable voyageur, verteux et scavant.” (Beaut. de la‏ * 
Perse, p, 65). The misrepresentation, however, in his plate above-mentioned, has‏ 
seduced both Bryant and D’Hanearville into some mythological errours. (See “Anc.‏ 
Myth,” Vol. IH, p. 295; Rech. p. 118),‏ ۶ 
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" (judging by very imperfect light) merely a chamber about 
thirty feet wide, fifteen or eighteen deep, and ten or twelve 
feet high ; one (the most southern) containing three niches 
or recesses, cut like the whole chamber into the solid rock ; 
the other also three, if in this gloomy cavern of which the 
floor was deeply covered with stagnant water, my hasty 
glance did not deceive me. Chardin (Tome 1X, 95, 101) 
has described both Tombs; and Le Brun has delineated 
the inside of one, (Voyage, &c. Pl. 159). Another portion 
of this chapter will offer to the reader my account of .a 
similar tomb at Naksh i Rustam, which I entered and mi- 
nutely examined. It is therefore unnecessary that in this 
place we should dwell longer on the subject of sepulchral 
monuments, than whilst one is indicated which seems to 


رب موم مج من هم مج نج مر من مج من POOF SOF OSSSS POS‏ 


On my second visit (in July), this opening was partly cleared by the scratching of a 
dog, and afterwards enlarged by some of the artillery-men who attended our Embassy, 
so that a person might enter creeping with his face to the ground. No other inlet 
has hitherto been discovered, a circumstance that naturally excites astonishment, 
if, as Chardin positively affirms, (having examined the tombs most attentively on 
three different expeditions to Persepolis), there never was a real door where the faise 
one appears. “La porte qui paroit dans la Figure entre les colomnes au milieu de 
* fouvrage, est une JSausse porte, et une simple representation ; car jmais il n'y eut 
* 1۵ de porte.” (Tome 1X, 96). How the chambers were excavated ; the tombs and 
their ponderous lids or covers hewn from the solid rock ; and how the royal bodies 
were introduced, it is difficult even to conjecture. Of Chardin’s repeated examina- 
tions the result is only an opinion, which he acknowledges to be unsatisfactory, that 
the real entrance was by a subterraneous passage opening in the floor (or ceiling), 
and afterwards stopped with so much ingenuity that no traces of the aperture are now 
discernible. (Tome IX, p. 102). To the subject of stone doors, false and real, I 
must soon recur. Such are found among the ancient monuments of many countries 


besides Persia. 
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have escaped the notice of all travellers before Niebuhr(®*). 
This resembles in its device of the King, the Fire-altar, the 
mystick figure and globe, (and if perfect, would probably 
resemble most exactly in all respects), the Tombs behind 
the Takht, from which it is distant about three quarters of 
a mile in the mountain, Southward. But several large up- 
right masses of stone which either have been placed near 
this monument for some architectural purpose, or which it 
was intended to remove, confirm the suspicion entertained 
by Niebuhr that it was never finished. Yet to me, on the 
first view, it appeared more ancient than any of the other 
Tombs(*). Besides the two sepulchral chambers, there are, 
in the mountain immediately behind the Takht, a well sunk 


in the rock, and other excavations of which the original 
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“Un quart de lieue plus loin vers le sud, et Ala méme montagne, on a pa-‏ رم 
«yeillement coupé le rocher et !'escarpé perpendiculairement,” &c. (Tome II. p. 125).‏ 
See also Mr. Morier's very excellent account of this remarkable monument ; (Tra-‏ 
vels, Vol. IT, p. 86).‏ 


Many large, black and very ugly lizards were among the stones near this tomb‏ رم 
when (in May) I first examined it, and attended by an intelligent Persian, explored‏ 
on foot, (for the greater facility in entering low caverns and narrow fissures), most‏ 
parts of the mountain two or three miles beyond it. As the existence of this‏ 
tomb (scarcely one mile distant from the Takht ) was not known to Europeans before‏ 
the year 1765, so it is probable, though my researches proved unsuccessful, that‏ 
monuments similar, or of a different sort, may yet be discovered among the recesses‏ 
of these mountaias, by some more fortunate traveller. Whether this tomb was ever‏ 
wholly finished and afterwards suffered partial demolition, or whether the original‏ 
artists left it in its present extraordinary state, 1 am inclined to think that a minute‏ 
examination of it might afford considerable assistance towards an explanation of‏ 
some mysterious circumstances in the other sepulchral menuments.‏ 
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design has not been clearly ascertained. Some channels, 
seemingly drains for water, cross: the. terrace in different 
directions ; they are hollowed in the rock and covered with 
large flat stones; openings had been made in two or three 
places by the removal of those stones, and as the channels 
were without water, I crept in them like others of our party 
to و‎ considerable distance 3 they were narrow and so low in 
many parts, that we could scarcely advance, crawling with 
our faces almost touching the ground; but we discovered 
nothing to compensate for the irksomeness and difficulty of 
such a situation. 


V. In this section are offered some negative observations, 
for which, if future discoveries should prove them erroneous, 
T must claim the same indulgence that. other travellers re- 
quire, who differing from each other in their respective 
statements and opinions, cannot possibly be all correct, 
though we may believe that none have been guilty of wilful 
misrepresentation(*’), 


Among those monuments of antiquity which the Takht 
exhibits, I did not perceive 


1. Any object appearing to be a vestige of the Arsacidan kings. 
Ttseems probable however, that at Shdptr before-mentioned, 
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Of the contradictory accounts given by various travellers, see some instances‏ ری 
quoted in Vol. I. Pref: p. xxii; See also the present Volume, 0. 240. |‏ 
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(Vol..I. p. 281); at Naksh « Rustam, and at Rai, (which I 
shall hereafter notice); near Fértizdbad, (where Colonel 
D'Arcy delineated several fine sculptures) ; and perhaps in 
some other places; certain figures of warriors fighting or 
vanquished, may represent those princes of the Arsacidan 
family who were overthrown by Arpasui’r and his son 
Sua’pu’r, founders of the Sasanian dynasty. Olivier has 
delineated (Voyage, Tome III), a sculpture at Bésutén, which 
_must be Arsacidan ; it exhibits the name of ۲۵۲۸۴۶ or ۸ 


2. Nor any vestige of the Sasanian dynasty, besides two 
Pahlavi inscriptions above-mentioned, (pp. 237, 238), and en- 
gravedin Plate XLII, But within four or five miles, at 
Naksh i Rustam and Naksh i Rejeb, are many sculptured 
figures of Sasanian kings, with Pahlavi inscriptions. 


8. Nor any representation of a crooked sword ; it might per- 
haps be added, nor of any straight; for the weapons with 
which some of the figures appear to stab lions or monsters, 
and those which others wear suspended from their girdles, are 


but poniards or daggers(**).. We find, nevertheless, on-va- 
موم مج مج مج جر موجن موم مور‎ SOS جح مج من منم مج نج‎ OOD 


This dagger hangs, in the sculptures at Persepolis, on the wearer's right thigh ;‏ رش 
conformably with the ancient usage described by Herodotus, who ivforms us, that‏ 
the Persian soldiers under Xerxes suspended their daggers on the right thigh, from a‏ 
belt or girdle ; ‘eyxerpiSia rapa rov Sekidv pnpdy rapawpedpeva ex rns Cavns (VIL. 61).‏ 
that this Persian‏ و۱0 .¢ .1 It appears from tie Onomasticon of Julius Pollux, Jib,‏ 
degeStov re tw pinpyp‏ سیگ[ dager or short sword was called Akinakés. Axtvasns,‏ 
mpoonprnpevoy. ۱‏ 
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rious monuments of the Sasanian kings, swords represented 
as long and straight, (See Plate XXIX). It is probable that 
crooked swords were not generally used in Persia until after 
the Arabian conquest, (See Vol. 1. p. 290).. 


4. Nor any human figure with a full face; although such is 
found in some plates that embellish the works of two tra- 
vellers, generally esteemed for the accuracy of their verbal 
descriptions. Full faces, however, appear on marble mo- 
numents, and gems of Sasanian: times; also on a few rare 


medals of Arsacidan or Parthian, and Sasanian kings(*). 


5. Nor any human figure mounted on horse-back ; although 
some travellers have mentioned horsemen among those 
sculptures(). The simple act of mounting on a horse’s 


مه همم ممم موه جوم ون ممممو هم جوم و و موم وم ممو موم موو مج 


(*) These shall be described in another place. Full faces of Sasanian personiges 
have been already represented in the frontispiece to “ Observations on some Medals 
and Gems,” &c. (Lond, 1801). De Thavonat mentions the silver medal of a Par. 
thian king as singularly remarkable in exhibiting the full face.“ Parthici regis ex 
“ Arsacidarum stirpe, numum ea parte singulare hic sisto, qua caput regis pleno 
“ adversoque vultu exhibet, quod hactenus nun observavi.” (Ad Numism. Reg. Veter,, 
Anec. p. 74. Tab, H, tig. 2. Vienne Austr. 1755). I have seen three or four,, 


See > Jos. Barbari [tiner.” in Bizari Rerum Pers. Hist. p. 474. Sir T. Herbert's‏ ری 
Trav. (3d edit. p. 151). Kampf. “Ameenit Exot. (p 341), where a man appears in‏ 
the plate riding on a horse, This misrepresentation ۲ should: have supposed one of‏ 
the numerous faults for which Kzmpfer censured his engraver (morosus et infelicis‏ 
ingenii sculptor, p. 317); but that he himself seems to have mistaken a man who‏ 
stands by the side of a horse, for one actually mounted ; “Ambitum orditur in ordine‏ 
My. testimony must be here given in favour of Le‏ .}339 و superiori Eques,” &c.‏ “ 
Brun, who haduo reason to imagine that any equestrian figure ever existed at the‏ 
se trouve aucune figure a cheval en‏ مت ان cependant tres certain‏ اجه ۱ Fakht.‏ 
endroit ni dans toutes les ruines de Chelminur ; nila moindre apparence qu'il,‏ امه 
“yen ait jamais eu.” (Voyages, p. 449, Amst. 1718), ۱‏ 
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back, would naturally seem to have preceded the use of 
wheel-carriages with their complicated harness. Yet such 
are found at Persepolis, (See Pl. XLV ; also Morier’s Tra- 
vels, Vol. II. p. 114; and the Plates of Chardin, Le Brun, 
and Niebuhr); and we know that Homer’s heroes were drawn 
in chariots, from which they sometimes descended to com- 
bat on foot ; but the poet has not described them as fighting 
on horseback(“). The absence of mounted figures might 
authorize an opinion that those sculptures had been execu- 
ted before the time of Cyrus, whose precept and example 
first inspired the Persians with a fondness for equestrian 
exercises, of which, until his time, they had been almost 
wholly ignorant ; for in their mountainous country it was 
difficult either to feed or to ride horses, and few, indeed, 
had been ever seen there(®). But Cyrus desired’ that his 
Persian troops should seem a race of Hippocentaurs ; he 


furnished them with horses, and they soon deemed it dis- 
POE FSS SS SS SSSHEOOSSSESSSFSSSOSUSSOSSSOSSOOSESSOSCOSOCOOW 


Yet the Trojan Monarch, Priam himself, is represented on a precious vase of‏ ری 
most ancient workmanship, as mounted on horseback ; his name, written over him,‏ 
leaving no doubt of the person intended. (See Millin’s Monum, Inedits. Tome IE, p.‏ 
Anda hero, by M. Millin (ib.) pronounced to be indubitably Theseus, who‏ .)78 
flourished before the war of Troy, appears as an equestrian warrior fighting against‏ 
Amazons, on another most ancient and valuable vase, of which the painting is sup-‏ 
posed to have been executed after a design of Phidias.‏ 


(°) Ev wepoais yap Sa ro yaderey evar Kat TpEpery im@xous Kat UMmEvELY EY Opstyn 
evan zy xwpa, Kor ew erro wavy موی‎ ny. Menoph. Cyrop. Lib, I. p. 8, Lond. 
1764). 
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graceful to make even the shortest march on foot; for so 
he had ordained(®). 


6. Nor any figure of a woman. In the article immediately 
preceding I confirmed the testimony of Le Brun, but must 
here dissent from his opinion respecting the figures which he 
regards as females ; those behind the king or chief, holding 
an umbrella, and a fly-flapper or some thing similar over 
his head, at the first sight, it may be confessed, appeared to 
meas women. Niebuhralso imagined one to be a female“). 
But after frequent inspection I would pronounce them 
either beardless youths, or men, whose faces, (the marble 
having been injured) no longer exhibit their beards. A fe- 
male figure has been already described among sculptures 
near Shirdz, (p. 48); and another is visible at Naksh i Rustam; 
Among the monuments also near Kirmdnshdh; and on several 
medals and gems with Pahlavi inscriptions, females are disco- 
vered ; and two figures at Nakshi Rejeb wear a very feminine 
aspect; but all these are of the Sasanian times, and may be 
reckoned modern in comparison with the Persepolitan sculp- 
tures. Winkelmann declares that figures of women are not 
موم موم نموم‎ SOS OSLO OOOO OSOOE SOS ج ج و مممم موم‎ 

(*) Acoxpor etvar ors ay emmovs eyw moptow, ay Tee gary mely سره‎ ropevopevos, eav 
74 woNAny ea re oeyny رمق‎ Sen SuedSeuy wa Kar wavranacwy erroweyravpoUs owyrae 


npas ot avSpwrot evar, (Xenoph. Cyrop. Lib, IV. p. 98). 


See * Voyages de Le Brun,” ۰ 273, 274, Pl, 143, 148, 152, 153. Niebuhr,‏ رش 
Yoyages, Tome IT, p. 120),‏ 
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seen on the ancient monuments of the Persians(®). They 
occur, however, on cylindrical gems, found mostly in the 
region of Babylon, though often styled Persepolitan. (See 
Vol. I. p. 424). . 


7. Nor any sculpture representing ships, or alluding to naval 
or marine affairs. Whatever vessels the Persians may have 
used for commercial purposes on that gulf which separates 
their coast from Arabia, they do not appear, on classical 
authority, to have had any ships of war until the descen- 
dants of Cyrus invaded countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean sea; and even then, they employed ships and 
sailors procured for the occasion in Cyprus, Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia, and neighbouring provinces which they had rendered 
tributary. Navigation could have been but little practised 
by the Persians while their religion taught them that it was 
impious to contaminate rivers or the sea, even by spitting. 
(Herodot. I. 138. Plin. Nat. Hist. XXX, 2). Some rare 
Oriental Manuscripts furnish anecdotes respecting the naval 
affairs of Persia in early ages; but this subject must be 


resumed ‘hereafter. 


8. Nor any arches; although several appear in that extraor- 
dinary View of Persepolis etched by the celebrated, Hollar, 
and already noticed, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), as partly the 
OOF 0100 0b eoee sees ee OOSOSTOSSOSSOSOMOOOOOP POPOL OOS 


ne voit point de figures de femmes sur les monumens des Perses.” Hist.‏ و0 » رف 
de I'Art de 'Antiq. Tome 1. p. 126, (Leipzig, 1781).‏ 
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offspring of imagination ; it illustrates the Travels of Sir 
Thomas Herbert, (third edition, 1665). One arch, also, 
is erroneously represented in the View given by Ileer Her- 
bert de Jager, in Valentyn’s Dutch Collection of Voyages, 
(Vol. V. 221), a large and handsome engraving, of which, 
however, this is not the only fault. The doors and windows 
at the Takht are constructed as in Pl. XLI, fig. 7۰ It is 
probable that arches were not introduced into the works 
of Persian Princes until the third or fourth century. Morier 
has delineated one among the ruins of Shépér ; others are 
found in the mountain near Kirmdnshdh, (See Olivier) ; and 
according to Ives’s view, the palace of Chosroes or Kuus- 
Rav, now called Tak i Kesra, (about twenty miles from Bagh- 
déd), still exhibits a multiplicity of arches. 


9. Nor any human figure sitting cross-legged, or resting on 
the knees and heels, according to modern usage in Persia. The 
only figure represented sitting is the king; he appears on 
several pilasters, (See Pl. XLI, fig. 8). . His chair is very 
high, and he sits in the European manner. So on a chair 
which from its height and antique fashion strongly remind- 
ed me of this, I saw the reigning Monarch of Persia sit du- 


ring a ceremony of which an account shall be given in its 


proper place. 


10. Nor any human figure in a state of nudity ; and I may 
add, nor any object in the slightest degree indecent ; two cir- 
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cumstances+which- alnrest: peculiarly distinguish these Per- 
sepolitan sculptures from the monuments ef Antiquity 
found in other countries(®). 


11. Nor any vestiges either of wood or of brick. Babylo- 
nian and Egyptian remains sufficiently prove the extreme 
antiquity and durability. of brick. Wood also has been 
found nearly perfect in very ancient monuments(”). We 
may suppose that beams and boards originally formed a 
part of Jemsur‘p’s Takht ; and even that some had escaped 
the injuries of time and of fire; but it can bardly be imagin- 
ed that the peasants would have allowed them to decay 
among the ruins, in a country where trees are exceedingly 
scarce. Regarding the Takht as Darius’s Palace described 
by Curtius, and the account of its destruction by fire as au- 
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(*) On one of the tombs at Naksh i Rustam, Thevendt’s engraving represents a 
naked figure, resembling our Cupid; but this was a mistake as has been above re- 
marked, (p. 270). Chardin having deseribed the mystick figure so frequent among the 
ruins, (See Pl, XLI, 8, 15, 16), acknowledges that he mistook it, on his first journey 
to Persia, for a winged child, fastened to a cross, and encompassed by a serpent. 
But ag the figure is small and ata considerable elevation, this was merely an errour of 
the eye; (Tome ix. p. 84). Thevendt might have offered the same excuse. But the 
Satyr and other monstrous forms appearing in the “ Beautez de la Perse,” (Fig. IH, 
Pi. p. 60) are absolutely creatures of imagination. 


By many hundred years more ancient than the Ték Kesra (osu gb) or‏ ری 
Palace of the Persian kings near Baghddd; a magnificent edifice which was piliaged‏ 
in the seventh and dismantled in the eighth century; yet on one of its lofty walls twa‏ 
enterprising Americans having lately climbed with much difficulty,found some remains‏ 
of Indian Teak wood, which had been used in the construction, and was still perfect-‏ 
Ty sound. Of this they took a piece to Bombay, where it was examined by an English‏ 
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thentick, various travellers have expected to find upon the 
marble some traces of conflagration ; from the very durable 
nature of charcoal we might, perhaps, as reasonably hope to 


discover fragments of carbonized cedar(®).. 


12. Nor any remains of gilding. Yet some of our old 
travellers positively affirm that they saw gold still fresh upon 
many objects in the Takhe(). We know that the Greeks 
and Romans disfigured (according to our refined taste) many 
of their noblest statues by gilding and painting. Those 
which once decorated the Parthenon at Athens, were ori- 
ginally gilded and painted, as Dr. Clarke informs us, (Trav.. 
111. p. 147) ; and we learn from Maffei, Winkelmann, Er- 
nesti and others, that the equestrian statue of Marcus Aure- 
lius, the Apollo and the Hercules of the Capitol, the four 
horses of Venice, and many admirable fragments besides, 
retain vestiges of gilding ; which, it is even said, the Medi- 
cean Venus still exhibits in her hair. As Sir Thomas Her- 
bert above quoted, mentions gold upon the Persepolitan 


friezes, so Lusieri and Fauvel, eminent for their successful! 
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The Cedar which formed a considerable portion of this Royal Palace, soon‏ ری 
caught and widely communicated the flames ; “Multa cedro adificata erat regia; que,.‏ 
celeriter igne concepto, late fudit-incendium.” ) Curt. Lib. ۷۰ c. 2).‏ “ 


{u other some places,” says Herbert, (Trav, p. 152. 3d. edit. 1665), “ the‏ “ رش 
gold also that.was laid upon the freez and cornish, as also upon the trim of vests,‏ “ 
“was also in as perfect lustre as if it had been but newly done.” Daulier says of‏ 
the inscriptions, “II paroist encor a plusieurs de ces caracteres qu'ils ont esté dorez,”‏ 
(Beaut. de la Perse, p, 61); See also Chardin, (T. 1X, p. 107), aad Kempfer, (p. 338)..‏ 


Cg a 
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researches in Greece, believe that the frieze of the Parthenon 
had been gilded and painted(”). Suspecting that the 
Greeks might have learned this bad taste from the Persians, 
in whose buildings it was reasonable to suppose a profusion 
of barbarick ornament, I sought throughout the Takht 
those traces of gilding mentioned by former travellers ; but 
am inclined to think, (for at first it deceived myself}, that 
what they have described as gold, is a certain yellowish 
substance resembling thick oil-paint or varnish become ex- 
tremely hard; this shines in many places as if polished, so 
that when viewed at a distance in full sunshine, it wears a 
metallick appearance. Some pieces of the Persepolitan 
marble in my collection are partially coated with this yellow 
substance ; particularly those bearing the inscriptions mark- 
ed 6, 10, 11, و13‎ and 17, in Pl. XLVI. Itis found also, 
on different parts of some few figures, window-frames and 
door-ways, in irregular patches and stripes, where it scarcely 
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See Haygarth’s “ Greece,” ۰ 233. He thinks that a passage of Euripides may‏ ره 
allude to some golden ornament on the frieze; (Ipb. in Taur. 128). “evorviov‏ 
Nawy xpvanpers Speyxovs;” and that the Sprycos of Alcinous’s palace (Odyss. ۷1۸۰ 87),‏ 
described as blue or azure, was the frieze. In support of this ingenious author’s opin-‏ 
ion, I may here refer to the account, given by Millin, of a beautiful relief brought‏ 
from the Parthenon, where it ornamented the frieze. It is of Pentelick marble, and‏ 
represents two men and six women. 1n some places it was found to have been covered‏ 
with paint ; the ground being blue, the hair and different parts of the bodies gilded.‏ 
(Monum. Inedits, Tome ۱۲۰ p. 48). On the ancient custom of painting statues, tombs,‏ 
and temples among various uations, many excelient remarks are offered by Mr, Wal-‏ 
pole in his > Memoirs on Europ. and Asiat. Turkey,” p. 378, et seq. (Ato. 1817).‏ 
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could have been ornamental, and appears almost as the effect 
of accident(’'). No traces either of gold or of paint were 
visible on the figures which Mr. Morier’s workmen brought 
to light in May (1811), when, with him, I examined them, 
and should have almost imagined, from their fresh and per- 
fect state, that they had been newly executed. It is pro- 
bable that the accumulated rubbish from which these 
sculptures were then cleared, had concealed and preserved 
them above two thousand years. Mr. Morier has noticed 
them in his “Second Journey” (p. 75); and I can vouch 
for the accuracy of a delineation which he made on the spot, 
and with which, there is reason to Hopes he will soon gra 
tify the publick. 


13. Nor any insulated statue, or sculptured figure separated 
from the general mass of marble, and showing in full relief the 
entire form of any object. 1 do not here allude to whatever 
figures rested on the columns before-mentioned, (p. 238), 
but to the sculptures on the staircases, doorways, pilasters, 


and other parts of the Takht; also at the tombs ; all of which 
DOP SOOO O98 O05 050009600 09O7999 SSF OOOO OSFSSSCSCSSOD 


M.D’Hancarville imagined that the letters of inscriptions had been gilded, so as‏ رم 
to become more legible from their contrast with the black marble; (Rech. sur les‏ 
Antiq. de la Perse, p. 147). He quotes Chardin, who. says “ L’on dirvit que ces‏ 
“lettres auroient été dorées; car il y ena plusieurs, et surtout des Majuscules, ۵‏ 
paroit encore de l’er,” (T. 1X. p. 107). But as far as my observations extended,‏ از 
the yellow paint or size, wheresoever it appeared on inscriptions, covered the smooth‏ 
surface of the marble, but had not, in any instance, entered the hollow or body of‏ 
the letters,‏ 
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are low reliefs ; few projecting above two inches from the 
level surface of the marble. It has been already observed, 
(Vol. I. p. 294), that the fallen statue of Sua’eu’r, (See 
Pl. XEX), was probably (in Persia) the only representation 
of a human form, so detached by the original artist from a 
mass of stone that the spectator might walk round it as an 


insulated column. 


14. Nor any figure that has ever actually been an object of 
idolatrous veneration. In the third chapter it was shown, on 
very high authority, that the ancient Persians abhorred the 
worship of images. Yet some travellers have fancied that 
the Persepolitan columns may have supported idols(’*), and 
others have compared the Takht and its sculptures to an 
Indian Pagoda. with its horrible divinities(); while that 
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See Chardin (T. 1X. p. 76), who mentions this rather as the opinion of others‏ هم 
than his own. Daulier Deslandes supposes idols on the columns, as quoted, p 262.‏ 


(®) Sir T. Herbert describes, an image of monstrous shape ; for albeit the body 
“be like a man, he has dragon’s claws instead of hands, and in other parts is deform- 
“ed; so that doubtless it was an idol, and not unlike some Pagotha’s ۲ have seen 
‘*amongst the Brachmans in the Mogul's country, a'l which are of as ugly a shape 
موب‎ can be imagined.” (Trav. p. 153, 3d edit). He also describes (p. 156), ۶ 
“image of their grand Pagotha; a Demon of an uncouth and ugly shape” and 
> of a gigantive size,” ‘discovering a most dreadfull visage ’twixt man and beast;” a 
large maw under his chin ; seven arms on each side, and vulture’s claws, &e ; these 
arms he thinks may signify on one side “ the terrene power and dominion those kings 
“had over so many kingdomes or provinces ; aud the other a mysterious type of the 
> seven great planets,” &c. From this description Hollar has delineated in a plate 
above noticed, (p. 232), the uncouth and ugly Demon; but whatever figure may: 
have deceived Herbert, none even resembling this can now be discovered, aor, in my 
opinion, ever existed among the sculptures of Persepolis. Tavernier having men- 
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extraordinary work, the Dabistén, seems to indicate JEm- 
sHi’p’s Throne as a stupendous Idol-temple, in which, under 
various forms, the Planets were adored above seven thou- 
sand years ago(™). 


The winged circle or mystical figure, perceived on so many 
marbles of the ruins, and the fre-altar at the tombs, re- 
late undoubtedly to objects once held in veneration; but 
we must not suppose that any sanctity was attributed to 
those sculptures themselves more than to similar devices on 
gems and medals. The heroes who combat lions or griffins 
may allude to historical or fabulous achicvements of illus- 
trious personages ; or may possess some recondite significa- 
tion; the monstrous quadrupeds also at the gate-way, the 
sphinxes, unicorns, lotoses, cypresses, and other sculptures 
may be, at once, symbolical and ornamental(”). Butin the 
POPP مج جر مج نج ناهج جح‎ OCS SOLEHOOCOESOOOOOD 


tioned the columns and chambers, (Voyages, Lib.V.p. 729), says, “tout cela ensemble 
“‘persuadant aisement a ceux qui ont ها‎ comme moi les principales Pagodes des 
“Tades, que j'ay bien cousiderées, que Tcheelminar n’a esté autrefois qu'un Temple 
“de faux Dieux.” 


See the “New Asiatick Miscellany,” pp. 121, 125, (Calcutta, 4to. 1789). To‏ رک 
the Dabistén 1 must refer more particularly in a future section. Meanwhile I have‏ 
stated the most moderate calculation; for if the Idol-Temple of /stakhr, (or Perse-‏ 
polis), was founded by Mawa’sa’D, (as weread in the Dabistén, p. 131, properly 143),‏ 
its antiquity extends to so many millions of years that the number is scarcely com-‏ 
prehensible, (id. p 101).‏ 


(*) See M. D’Hancarville’s fanciful theory of the “Soleil Diurne,” and « Soleil 
Nocturne,” represented by the great quadrupeds at the gate-way. The lion devour- 
igg an ox or bull, is the triumph or resurrection of the diurnal sun, The human 
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greater number of figures, the monarch and his attendants, 
the ranks of ‘soldiers, the charioteers, the men who lead 
horses, oxen, camels, rams, or other beasts, and those who 
carry in their hands various articles of ambiguous appear- 
ance, I can discover nothing more than representations, 
probably accurate in the most minute details, of real cere- 
monies and processions. As to the figures which crowned 
the columns, I would suppose, judging from their present 
remains, that they had been heads and fore-parts of beasts, 
projecting, like the capitals at the tombs, (See Pl. XLI. 
fig. 20), so as to exceed considerably in width the cylindri- 
cal shafts, and thereby support more conveniently the 


beams of a roof or cciling. 


15. Nor certain combinations of the elementary character ۳ 
that appear in inscriptions on bricks, cylindrical gems, and dif= 
ferent remnants of antiquity found near Babylon. Such as 
that combination with which many of the Babylonian in- 
scriptions begin, SK ; also [f= and others more or less 
complicated, although equally belonging to the arrow-head- 


ed, nail-headed, or cuneiform alphabet. 


The reader will easily believe that this catalogue of nega- 
tive remarks might have been considerably augmented, when 
POOP SSSSSSSSSSSOSUHSSSSSSSSHSSOSPOSSSSESSSVSS اج اج‎ 


figure which stabs a lion or griffin is the nocturnal sun, armed with the poniard of 
Mithras ; and that personage whom common eyes generafly regard as the king, is ue. 
Jess than the Divinity himself, according to this ingenious Antiquary, کي‎ Rech, sur les 
Ant, de la Perse,” at the end of ‘Rech. sur les Arts de la Gréce”). 
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he considers the great extent of those stupendous ruins; the 
seeming anomalics of their plan; the extraordinary style of 
their architecture ; the labyrinths or narrow passages which 
have been excavated with much artin the adjacent mountain, 
and of which no traveller has yet ascertained either the ter- 
mination, or the mysterious design(’*) ; the multiplicity of 
ornamental devices on the ruins; and, above all, of the 
human figures which their sculptures exhibit; amounting, by 
a moderate calculation, to above twelve hundred 3 those 
representing beasts of different kinds being probably almost 
one hundred(”). 

<TeC eee CeCe C ee CSCC CCC eC CeCe eee Cette elec eee cey 


(*) Chardin appears to have ventured in these tempting excavations beyond 
any other European. One of those near the Tombs into which 1 advanced until 
stagnant water and foul air rendered further Progress almost impossible, leads to a 
talismanick diamond ; this, with the assistance of a most vigilant dragon, guards 
such inestimable treasures as battle all description, A Persian who, two or three 
centuries ago, had crept through this subterraneous labyrinth and obtained one 
momentary glance at the charkh almas الماس)‎ em) or “ Diamond of Fate,” was so 
terrified and astonished at the vision, that he expired on his return to the entrance 
before he could relate half the wonders of the cavern, I have reason to suspect 
that a neighbouring passage has been, within some few years, purposely obstructed 
with masses of stone, lest the treasures might become a prey to European infidels. 


(”) This was the result of observations made at perfect leisure by Le Brun, who 
passed three months (in 1704) among the ruins, (Voyage, Pp. 279, 452). Daulier 
Deslandes, after a hasty inspection, believed that the number of reliefs exceeded two 
thousand. (Beaut. de la Perse, p. 62), Niebuhr thinks that Le Brun has not exag- 
gerated in stating the figures of men and beasts to be thirteen hundred. (Voyage, 
Tome II. p. 122). It is probable that twice this number have been destroyed or 
removed; some used in the walls of neighbouring villages ; and others taken toa 
greater distance, as the doors at Mader i Suleimén near Shirdz, (See p. 41); which 
Niebuhr (H. p. 116) believed to have once ornamented the edifice matked Lin my 
plan, (Pl. XLD; several are Preserved in European cabinets; and many yet remain at 
the Takkt concealed in rubbish, 
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Such is my feeble-attempt to describe what 1 could but 
imperfectly examine during part of two days in May, and of 
three in July; monuments among which an individual 
should reside uninterruptedly for several weeks, if desirous 
of making accurate measurements and delineations of all the 
interesting objects; a task he could hardly execute in less 
than two months according to Kempfer(”) ; while Herbert, 
in a passage before quoted, (Vol. I. pref. p. xxiii), would 
“allow twice two moneths,” even to an “expert limbner” 
> cre he can make a perfect draught ;” Mandelslo, notwith- 
standing the general ruin of Persepolis, declares that there is 
“yet as much left as would find work for a good able: 
“painter for six months”(”); and Chardin extends tliis. 


period to a year or more(*’). 


That Ihave not exaggerated’ the wonders of Jemsu1‘p’s 
Throne, will be evident ona reference to the accounts given 
by most respectable persons of various countries, who in dif- 
ferent ages have visited its ruius. Not only youthful travel- 
Jers glowing with lively imaginations, but those of sober 
judgment matured by the experience of many years, seem, 
as they approach this venerable monument, to be inspired 
GOPSPSSSSSSSOSSOSSO HS SOSSOS SSO DO DUS NSS OBES OGOOSCOCOCOOO 


() “Ei vix himestris in loco mora suffecerit,” Ameenit.Exot. p. 335, 


See “Mandelslo’s Travels” p. 5; (English translation by Davies, Lond.‏ رقم 
folio).‏ ,1662 


“Tl m ‘auroit fallu demeurer un an et plus sur le lieu,”&c. Tome IX, (p. 81).‏ رم 
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by the genius of Eastern romance; and their respective 
languages. scarcely furnish epithets. capable of expressing 
with adequate energy the astonishment and admiration exci- 
ted by such a stupendous object("). 


نج نج مج من نج نون و مج من نم مر وج eee‏ 000000000000 


It is the > grande & antichissima fabrica,” of Della Valle, (Lettera XV, Ottob.‏ رم 
the © Mervelious Structure,” of which the “walls in their perfection‏ ;)1621 ,21 
doubtless expressed an unspeakable majesty, and an unparallell'd;” that ‘incom-‏ « 
“parable structure which has so far the precedency, that Don Garcias de Sylva‏ 
Figueroa, (Ambassador Anno Dom. 1619, to Shaw Abbas from Philip the third of‏ > 
Spain), upon his view, not onely prefers it before all he saw at Rome, but con-‏ “ 
cludes, that it is undoubtedly the only monument in the world at this day without‏ * 
“jmposture; yea, far exceeding (says he) all other miracles of the earth, we can‏ 
“either see or hear of at this day. Give me leave therefore to add, that here (where‏ 
“T may say Materiam superabat opus, the materials are rich but much more esti-‏ 
“onable the workmanship). Nature and art seem to conspire towards the creating‏ 
‘amazement and pleasure both in sence and intellect ; the present ruines retaining‏ 
“such a majesty,” &c. (Herbert's Trav. pp. 117, 153, 156, 3d. edit), It is the‏ 
“august place,” vast fabrick of extraordinary elegance and workmanship; noble ca-‏ 
“verns with stately scu!ptures,”—‘ an admirable piece overlooking all the plain,”‏ 
so quaintly described by Fryer, (pp. 251, 252). The ۴ fameux monument,” the‏ 
plus superbes et plus fameuses masures de l'antiquité,” the ‘* magnifiques restes,”‏ “ 
auguste edifice,” precieux monument,” incomparable,” &c. of Chardin, who talks‏ * 
with rapture of its “ merveilleuses colomnes,” its “grand et merveilleux choeur,” and’‏ 
other parts, declaring “ enfin je n'ai jamais rien va ni conga de si grand ni de si‏ 
magnifique,” (Tome IX. pp. 50, 51, 52, 25, 77,154, Rouen, 1723). Of the Persepoli-‏ “ 
tan ruins Thevendt says that they “effectivement sont dujourd’ hui en Perse ce que‏ 
sont les Pyramides en Egypte, c’est a dire ce qu'il y a de plus beau a@ voir en son‏ « 
“genre et plus digne d’étre remarqué,” (Voyages, Tome IV. p. 498, Amst. 1727).‏ 
See also the “ fameuses ruines,” —“ un des plus beaux restes de l’antiquité, tout y est‏ 
magnifique,” &c. of Daulier Deslandes, (Beaut. de la Perse, pp. 55, 62). The “operis‏ “ 
magnificentiam,”—“insolitam magnitudinem,” edificia plura ac splendidissima,"&c,‏ > 
of Kempfer, (pp. 330, 334). Father Angelo pronounces the Persepolitan monu-‏ 
ments ‘ Rome collisze longe prestantiora,” (Gazoph. Pers. p. 283); and they are‏ 
enthusiastically praised by Maadelslo, Le Brun, Niebuhr, Francklin and every other‏ 
traveller except Tavernier and Ferriéres Sauveboeuf, respecting whose dissentieat‏ 
opinions I shall offer some remarks in the Appendix,‏ 
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Many learned Europeans who in their closets have coolly | 
examined the relations of those travellers, appear equally to 
entertain the most exalted ideas of Persepolis ; and Oriental 
writers sufficiently evince their opinion of its antiquity and 
beauty, when they declare it the work of Carumers, (whom 
some confound with Adam) ; or of preternatural beings em- 
ployed by king Solomon ز‎ or even of spirits supposed to have- 
existed long before the creation of man. 


VI. But as any conjectures or observations that might here 
be offered on the history of those remains, would seem 
equally applicable to others in their vicinity, I reserve them 
for a subsequent portion of this chapter, which, under the 
general title of Persepolis, comprehends the ample territory of 
that ancient capital, the plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr. Here 
the traveller who has not leisure for a. minute examination 
of every object, passes, in many places, fragments of marble 
columns, door-ways, and other vestiges indicating structures 
conformable in style to those of Jemsu1’p’s Throne. He 
glances at various small niches cut in the rock, and so 
high that it. is difficult to imagine how they were made or 
for what purpose ; but his attention is powerfully attracted 
when, having proceeded northward about two miles, he 
arrives at Naksh i Rejeb; and must be fixed when he ad- 
vances, and beholds the tombs and sculptures at Naksh i 
Rustam, distant from the Takhe nearly four miles, or perhaps 


four and a half;. the road being occasionally more or less 
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circuitous, according to the state of those streams which 


intersect the plain and which it is necessary to cross. 


The recess called Naksh i Rejeb رجب)‎ Aw) “the portrait 
“or representation of Reses”(®), is a chamber cut in the 
rock but open at top; the face opposite its entrance, and 
that on each side, exhibit numerous figures, one of which is 
supposed to represent the imaginary hero Reyes, or Ragas 
as the name is here pronounced. The sculptures, however, 
are all memorials of the early kings descended from Sa’sa’n 
ز (ساسان)‎ particularly of Arpasui’r and his son Sua’Pu‘r, 
who are easily recognized fromm the resemblance to their 
heads on medals and other monuments. Of four tablets 
sculptured in the solid rock, that on the left of a person 
entering the recess, represents Su a’pu‘r on horseback, with 
nine attendants or guards on foot, as in Niebubr’s Plate 
22 و1‎ fig. 1, (Tome II), and Morier’s Plate XX, (Vol. I). 
These travellers have also delineated (Nieb. ibid. fig. B; 
Morier, Vol. I. Plate XIX), another large tablet, which ex- 
presses, in my opinion unequivocally, the participation of 
regal power between Arpasui’r and Sua‘ru'r. As my 
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signifies a representation either painted or‏ (نقش) The Arabick word Naksh‏ رم 
sculptured; and has deceived the learned Bryant, more celebrated for his skill in‏ 
mythology than for success in etymological inquiries. He traces it through Nachi,‏ 
Necho, Negus, Anaco, &c. to Anac, signifying (like the Greek Avat) a chief or kings‏ 
thus Nacki Rustan, (properly Rustam), says he, signifies the lord or prince Rustan,‏ 
(Anc. Mythol, Vol. I. p. 90. 3d. edit).‏ 
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sketch, on comparison with the engravings above-quoted, 
seemed to differ from them in some slight circumstances, 
I offer it to the reader, such as it is, (See Pl. XLVI, fig. 
1), not presuming, however, on any superior accuracy(*). 
Of the other two tablets my delineations are probably the 
first hitherto (1819) consigned to the engraver. One (PI. 
XLVIII, fig. 2), alludes to the participation of empire 
between two horsemen, perhaps the same illustrious per- 
sonages who in fig. 1, appear on foot ; and the other tablet 
(fig. 3) shows the bust of a man who points with his finger. 
to a Pahlavi inscription of several lines beautifully cut and 
apparently uninjured ; but so high above the spectator that 
without a ladder or some such means of elevation, it would 
have been scarcely possible to copy the letters. A bush 
partly conceals this sculpture; and two or three gentlemen 
acknowledged to me that on their first visit it had altogether 
escaped their notice. An exact copy of the inscription, 
would be a most desirable object.. 


The first-mentioned tablet contains three inscriptions :: 


two an the breast of Sua’pu’r’s horse, and one near it on 
جح منونمم مق‎ 


(p. 350), as perhaps indicating re-‏ رآ To this fine sculpture I alluded in Vol.‏ رش 
trospectively or episodically by the smali figures, that memorable game of chigén‏ 
whilst a child and of suspected birth, played with other boys, in the‏ تاج which Sua‏ 
presence of ARDASBI'R, when, by a display of boldness he proved himself that.‏ 
monarch’s son, and was soon after admitted to a share in the imperial dignity, as we‏ 
learn from Tapry, Fippavs:, and many subsequent writers. This participation of‏ 
empire is commemorated on other sculptures snd on medals; (See Vol. 1, p. 284) ;‏ 
and shall again be noticed in the Appendix to this volume,‏ 
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the smooth rock. These are engraved in the Miscellaneous 
(or last) Plate of this Volume, (Nos. 18, 19, 20), although 
my copies may pot perhaps be more accurate than those 
made by Niebuhr, (Tome II, Pl. X XVII. F. G. H); and 
so ingeniously deciphered by M. de Sacy, (Mem. sur div. 
Antiq. de la Perse); but since they vary in the forms of 
“certain letters and in the position of a word, it seemed ad- 
viseable to give them as traced by myself on the spot. In 
the last Article of the Appendix, which explains the Mis- 
cellaneous Plate, some remarks are offered respecting these. 


inscriptions.. 


We now proceed to the place absurdly called, like many: 
others in Persia exhibiting the figures of chiefs or warriors, . 
Naksh i Rustam (pia, (نقش‎ “ the portrait of Rustam,” a hero. 
most celebrated in. the Romances of this country.. Here, on 
the rock which has been smoothed perpendicularly, we be-. 
hold four fronts of tombs resembling generally those at the. 
Takht-;-also various tablets of different dimensions: The en- 
trances into those tombs appear to be from thirty to. forty 
feet: above the level ground : and were probably excavated 
by the same race of kings who constructed: the Takht; but 
the chisel has also been actively employed to commemorate: 
princes of a later. dynasty; foron tablets under the tombs, , 
and others near them, we discover many interesting figures 
of the Sassanians; larger than the natural size, like these at, 

. Naksh i Rejeb ; and in spirited relief though some much in~. 
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jured. It would seem, that the more modern artists took ad- 
vantage of the labour bestowed by their predecessors in 
smoothing the rock ; and chose this conspicuous situation to 
celebrate the glory of Arpasut’R, whom I regard as one of 
the two personages on horseback, holding betwecn them the 
royal diadem,and delineated by Kempfer, Le Brun, Niebuhr 
and Morier. The other mounted personage, in my opinion, 
represents Sua’pu’R, who in this tablet receives from his 
father a share in the supreme dominion, and whom I recog- 
nize in two equestrian combats, (See Keempfer, p. 318, 320, 
and Morier, Vol. I. Pl. XVI and XVI); also in the conquer- 
or who bestows mercy ona suppliant captive, perhaps a Ro- 
man, (See Le Brun, Pl. 168, and Niebuhr, Tab. xxxiii). 
Indeed the names of Artaxares and Sapores, ARTAHSHETR 
and Sua’Pu’HRI) are sufficiently manifest in some Greck 
and Pahlavi inscriptions at this place(™). ۱ 


To these illustrious founders of the Sassanian dynasty we 
may add their descendant Banra’m (or Varaura’n), who 
seems distinguished on one tablet by his winged crown ; 
and an inscription, near the figure of a king, presents 
his name most legibly expressed in Pah/avi characters 
WyvI2 (VaraHRa’n). This remarkable inscription consists 
of at least one hundred and twenty very long lines; but many 
SOS 0OS جح اه و وج وج من نم من من‎ , 


Deciphered-and fully illustrated (after Niebuhr's copy) by M. de Sacy in the‏ رم 
Wiem, sur div. Antiq. de la Perse.”‏ “ 
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have been nearly obliterated ; I copied, however, besides the 
name of Varaura’N, those imperfect sentences, and un- 
connected words, (some perhaps only parts of words), which 
are ‘given in the Miscellaneous Plate, No. 17, regretting that 
the want of time would not allow me to make an entire 
transcript of what, perhaps, may justly be considered as the 
most considerable, and even in its defaced condition, the 
finest specimen of pure Sassanian Pahlavi. My pencilled 
sketch of one. tablet which contains a. female figure, has 
been accidentally torn, and in some parts effaced ; but 
enough remains to show that it did not wholly agree 
with the delineation made by Kempter, (p. 321), nor 
with Le Brun’s: (Pl. 169). It zepresents the cap of him 
wlio: stands. behind the king or principal male personage 
as in the Miscellaneous Plate, (fig. 16). To these tablets 
the earliest date that I would assign is the third century ; 
whilst the four. tombs above them appear to me coeval with 
the Takht, and by many hundred years more ancient than 
the Sassanian sculptures. These Tombs so nearly resemble 
each other that the little sketch of one (Pl. XLVI, fig. 6) 
will give a general idea of all; and prove that they agree 
in almost every respect with the sepulchral monuments. 
at the Takht, (See Pl. XLI, fig. 19) A peasant who 
attended Colonel D’Arcy and me during our visit at 
Naksh i Rustam, informed us that two or three years before, 
he had assisted an English gentleman (Captain Sutherland, 
as we afterwards learned) in ascending to one of the tombs. 
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and exploring its recesses. Yet the difficulty and danger 
ofthis undertaking, have induced most travellers to content 
themselves with gazing at objects so high in the perpendi-~ 
cular face of a rock, that the entrance into the lowest 
excavation is probably thirty feet above.a person on the 
ground(*’). 


‘To us it appeared that the least difficult of access 
would be the last Tomb on the left, opposite an ex- 
traordinary square edifice (hereafter described) and over one 
of the tablets representing an equestrain combat. Up 
to the low and narrow doorway of this tomb, we were, 
but not without much trouble, dragged by our servants ; 
for they climbing circuitously had ascended to the summit 
of the mountain and thence let down a rope to which 
was fastened the long silk sash of Colonel D'Arcy who first 
entered the excavation. I followed by the same means; 
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(*) Pietro della Valle thought it impossible to reach the tombs without a ladder, 
«in alto dove senza scala non si potrebbe andare.” (Lett. XV. 1621). Fryer was 
satisfied “ to stare on them from beneath, they being fit only for Atlasses, or for wing- 
‘eed folk to look into ; there being no passage to them,” &c, (Trav. p. 253). Char- 
din did not himself enter them, but he encouraged a servant “ qui etoit hardi et reso- 
“Iu,” by a promise of ‘trois ecus,” to climb up and examine one of the sepulchres ; 
«on y entre en baissant la téte sur les genoux. Nul Europeén n’y est jamais entré, que 
«je sache; cela aussi est tres difficile, parce que la breche est environ a trente pieds 
« du rez de chaussée ct que Ja montagne est fort roidc et droite partout,” &c. (Tome 
15. p. 126, Rouen 1723). Le Brun was very desirous of exploring them himself, 
but, says he, “je trouvai la chose trop hazardeuse et ne pus me resoudre a l’en- 
“treprendre.” (Voyages, p. 283). Niebuhr also thought the ascent too dangerous, 
« qu’on ne sauroit y grimper sans danger de perdre la vie,” &c. (Tome H. p. 127, 
Amst. 1780). ; 
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and found myself in a chamber, thirty five feet long ac- 
cording to my measuring-tape; seven feet broad at each 
end; eight in the middle; its plan being as delineated 
in Pl. XLVIII, fig. 8. This measurement does not in- 
clude the depth of three arches or recesses, hollowed ‘like 
the chamber itself in the solid rock, and forming sepul- 
chral vaults, each nine fect long, and five fect and a half 
broad. The sketch given in Plate XLVIII, fig. 7, will show 
the form of those recesses, the immense slabs, all of the 
same rock, which cover the vaults, (and which it would have 
been impossible to lift or even move without the assistance 
of several men), and the fracture in ene vault made proba- 
bly by the violators of these tombs, who, we may suppose, 
while taking out the body in search of treasure, raised and 
propped the stone cover until, having accomplished their 
object, they let it fall in its original situation. Through the 
aperture it was easy to ascertain that this vault contained 
nothing more than some pieces of stone, and we must 
naturally suspect that the other two had been rifled ; yet 
from their present appearance I should not think myself 
justified in affirming that such spoliation had ever oc- 
curred. Within this chamber, of which the ceiling is arched 
hike the recesses, (and about ten feet where highest), all 
parts are of the plainest execution ; we could not discover 
one letter of an inscription; not one figure, not even a 


Stroke of the chisel that might be reckoned ornamental ; 


2 ۵ 
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the sole inlet perceptible to us, (for some have imagined: 
a more secret entrance) was the little doorway. From. 


this we descended by the same means. that had raised us.. 


To our Persian companion I now applied for infor- 
mation respecting the other tombs; of those, he believed, 
the second and third had been explored; but he de- 
clared that according to local tradition, the fourth, or 
last on the right of a person approaching the mountain,. 
was still replete with treasnres, as originally deposited ; 
its greater elevation and other circumstances of peculiar 
difficulty, having rendered vain all the efforts of those: 
who endeavoured to. enter it. 


The next object of our examination: was a remarkable- 
edifice, (See Pl. XLVIII, fig. 5), opposite to. the Tomb. 
from which we had descended. It is a square of twenty 
two or twenty three feet, each face; and nearly thirty. 
feet high; constructed of white marble in a most substan- 
tial manner.. Of the flat roof one great stone has been 
dislodged from its place by the violence of man or of. 
an earthquake, and now projects near a corner of the 
front wall, or that facing the mountain. Some violence,. 
also, has effected a considerable fissure’ in the lower 
part of that front wall, immediately under a. small door-. 
way, up to which we climbed about eleven feet froin 
the ground, and introduced ourselves, not very easily, 


& 4 Lf ۰ 1 
into a square chamber¢ twelve. feet three inches in length. 
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and width, and probably twenty feet high. The light 
entering at this doorway, (and there is not any other 
aperture) enabled us to perceive that the walls were 
without sculptures or ornaments whatsoever ; and the only 
inscriptions visible were some names scratched by Euro- 
pean travellers, chicfly members of our own embassy. 
If confidence might be placed in recollection, assisted 
by a half-obliterated note pencilled within an hour after 
my visit to this chamber, I would describe the ceiling 
as composed of two, and only two, immense marble 
slabs. In the front wall, externally, are many small oblong 
perpendicular niches; and a multiplicity of the same 
sized niches, besides a few of ‘larger dimensions resem- 
bling windows, appear in each of the other three faces; 
but none sink deep into the stone; nor, ‘consequently, 
can they ever have admitted either light or air. 


For this extraordinary building as for most of their an- 
‘cient monuments, the Persians readily find a name; our 
guide called it the Kerenndi Khéneh (ais ss) or “Sta- 
tion of the Trumpets ;” another man, the Nakéreh Khaneh 
(نفاره خاند)‎ or “ Kettle-drum house,” and the Ked Khudé 
before mentioned, (p. 191), assured me that it was the 
Caabah of Zana’tusut, or Zoroaster(®), 
ج و وج و( مم مج مممم مج موم موم مممممبیه و نج و همم ون من هو‎ 


(*) This edifice would naturally suggest, to a Muhammedan, the idea of that 
celebrated house or Temple at Mecea, the Caabah, so called from its cubical form, 
48 signifying a die; and held in religious veneration by pious Muselméne, See 

2 ۱ ing ۳ 
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Not far distant are two solid objects, (See Pl. XLVITY, 
fig. 4), which Kempfer (p. 308) supposes to have served 
as beacons; and Le Brun (Pl. 171) strangely entitles “deux 
“petits edifices ;” they are evidently formed from a pro- 
tuberance of the rock itself; each is about five feet and 
a half high, and has a cavity at the top which to me 
appeared so well adapted as a receptacle for the sacred 
fire, that I have not hesitated in a former page (254), 
to style them altars(®’). The eminence from which they 
rise is called Sang i Suleimén (سنک سلیمان)‎ the “ Stone or 
Rock of Solomon.” 


As my conjectures respecting the square edifice above 
described, with its numerous niches and false windows; 
the sepulchral excavations opposite; and other monu- 
ments considered throughout this chapter as vestiges of 
Persepolis, are founded not merely on personal inspection 


of those remains, but on the accounts of that celebrated 
PSD POSOSOVSSOESPSSHG SHS OSSORVSSS اج اه وج اج مج اج اج وج اج‎ 


Sale’s account and view of the Caaba, in his excellent Preliminary Discourse 
to the English translation of the ,مک‎ It is supposed to have been erected by 
Abraham; but the Temple of Mecca appears on good authority as a place of ido- 
latrous worship many centuries before MUHAMMED. 


Pietro della Valle calls them pedestals ; and thinks that in the hollow of theix‏ ری 
summits, might have been preserved the ashes of some human bodies ; but he allows‏ 
that his memory cou-d not furnish any passage in which the burning of their dead‏ 
was recorded as a custom of the Persians. He perceived that the two rudely carved‏ 
pedestals were unseparated portions of the native rock. ‘I due piedestalli, che io.‏ 
cosi vicini uno all altro, son pezzi indivisi della medesima rocea del monte‏ معا > 
proprio, a scarpello rozzamente tagliati.” (Lett. XV. Ottob. 21, 1621).‏ 14« 
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city given by various writers; it seems expedient that a 
brief examination of those accounts should precede any 


statement of my own conjectures or opinions. 


VII. Returning, therefore, to the principal ruins, I shall 
here offer some observations on the names which they 
have born in different ages; a subject which will lead us 
directly to the History ur Persepolis. We find that in 
the aggregate they form what was sometimes denominated 
(when Kempfer travelled in 1686, and Le Brun in 1704) 
the Khdneh i Déré دارا)‎ «) or “Mansion of Darius ;* 
and Chardin (T. UX. p. 165) alludes to authors who had 
styled them Takht i. Cai Khusrau کیخسرو)‎ ws’) the “Throne 
of Car Kuusrau” or Cyrus(®). Their present most popu- 
lar name, Takht i Jemshid نغت جمشید‎ “The Throne of Jem- 
sill’D,” seems to have superseded only within seventy or 
eighty years, that by which the ruins had been commonly 


designated, during many centuries; Chehil Mindreh مناره)‎ Sem): 
همم مهو‎ SE SO DODO OEOSDSCPOESOSCEOCOSO SUS OOCOHOSOCOOOOO ۱ 


The learned Schikard (in his ‘* Tarich, h. e. Series Regum Persiz,” p. 45,‏ رش 
Tubinga, 1628;, thought it scarcely possible that Cei-chosrau, could have been any‏ 
other than the elder Cyrus; “vix poterit alius esse, quam ipse Cyrus, prior sive‏ 
magnus, &e” and Sir Walliam Joues, (in his ۲ Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat.‏ 
Res. Vol. ii, p. 45. Lond, 1804), says “the great Cyrus, whom I call, without fear‏ 
“of contradiction, Cai-chosrau ; for-I shall then only doubt that the Khosrau of‏ 
Firdausi, was the Cyrus cf the first Greek historian, and the hero of the oldest:‏ “ 
“political and mora! romance, when I doubt that Louis Quatorze, and Lewis. the.‏ 
Fourteenth, were one and the same French king.”‏ “ 
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“The Forty Steeples,” or Spires(*). A writer who flour- 
ished -between five and six hundred years ago, relating the 
-history of Jemsu1’p, informs us that the city of Istakhr was 
‘erected by this monarch, (or rather embellished and 
‘augmented, for it is described in a former passage as 
the capital of Jemsu1p’s ancestors). Such was its 
strength and beauty, “that,” says the historian, “ through- 
“out all the regions of the seven climates, no traveller 
‘had ever beheld an edifice equal; and at this day 
“some remains of it are visible in the round or cylin- 
“drical columns, and pillars of those mansions called 
> Chehil mindreh, or-the “Forty Spires(%).” This name some 
writers have thought given at a time when forty columns 
only remained standing, at least in the Hall marked K, 
(Pl. XLI, fig. 1); and one traveller, indeed, has adapted 


PUVSSOO} SOCOESSSESSCOOSOSSCOOSUSSSSSEODSSSSOECOESOUSOOOOO 


(°) Mingr (منار)‎ or Minareh (alu). Those lofty stender towers from which, 
at stated times, the Muselmans are called to aie A column or pillar is more pro- 
perly expressed in Persian hy the word Sutin ( yaw) 5 > and we find JEmsui’D’s 
ruined palace accordingly styled Chehil Sutin Gas (چبل‎ or the “ Forty Co- 
Tunins,” in an article hereafter quoted from the MS. Dict. Burhén ۰ 


(۳) که در هر بقعه از اقالیم dene‏ روندکان و اهل سیاحت را مثل آن عماردته 


مشاهده نیفتاده و امروز از رسوم و SUL‏ آن عمده دور و ستونباي بیوتات که چل. 
منارهد ره خوالند ظاهرست 
See the MS. Tarikh Maajem, composed about the year 654 (A. D. 1256), aeeording‏ 
to D’Herbeldt, (Art. Tartkh Al Moégem); some accounts state that the author,‏ 
FazLALLau Cazyi'Nt, died in 698 (A. D. 12938:; but his felluw-countryman‏ 
AUMED AL Gaarea’Ri declares that he composed the Maajem under a ptioce‏ 
of Luristén, whose death happened in 730 (A. D. 1829). See the MS, Térikh‏ 
Luristén.‏ (لرستان) -Jehén Ar, in the section relating to‏ 
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liis calculation to the name(). But it is evident from 

actual observation, and testimonies above-quoted, that the 

original number exceeded forty; although it did not, . 
probably, amount to.so many (even including the whole 

terrace) as might be supposed from another name bestowed 

in some manuscripts on these ruins ; Hezdr Sutén (هزار ستین)‎ 

or the “Thousand Columns.” 


To this title is sometimes added, the name of Istakhr. 
ر(راصطضر)‎ that city and territory which, we may believe,. 
derived their chief. glory from the ‘ Palace of a Thousand: 
“Columns.” Thus Hampatiran Mastowrt. closes the. 
short section devoted to Queen Huma’1; “and among 
“the: memorials of her reign. is the. Hezdr Sutin of 
“ Istakhr, which was ruined by Alexander(®).” Some 
later historians have but slightly altered the words of 
this passage ;. thus Mi’rKuonp: says, “‘and among the 

. “ structures erected by her is the Hezdr Sutin of Istakhr,, 
“which Alexander the Grecian ruined(®), 


“In this august place only eighteen pillars of forty remain, about fifty foot‏ رش 
“high, and half an ell diameter, of the distance of eight paces one from another;‏ 
“though we could count the twenty two bases; which agree with the Persian Memoirs,‏ 
“who therefore still call it Chulminor, The Palace of Forty Pillars.” (Eryer’s Travels,‏ 
Pp. 251, Lond. 1698), He probably wrote Chcelminor.‏ 


.)?( واز اثاراو هزار ستون اصطییر است که انرا اسکندر خراب 
MS. Térikh Guzidah.‏ 


))( و از جمله عمارات او هزار upto‏ امطیت, بود که اسکندر رومي انا خراب کرد 
Ms. Rauzet al Saffa,.‏ 
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It can scarcely be doubted that to these Persepolitan 
ruins Mousan زد‎ alludes in his extraordinary work the 
Dabistén, when he mentions an idol-temple called Haft Sir 
(ypdia), “The seven walls, or ramparts,” at Istakhr, in the 
province of Férs or روط‎ a name which Kempfer’s 
plan (Ameen. Exot. p. 329) would seem to justify; for it 
represents the Takht as comprising only seven distinct edi- 
fices ; whereas even now there are vestiges of more, though 
it is possible that two or three structures may have once 
been connected. 


‘Let us now examine the oldest written records that a 
most inquisitive and accomplished traveller could procure 
among the Parsés, or descendants of the fire-worshipping 
Persians. I mean those Zend and Pahlavi Manuscripts so 
ingeniously and faithfully translated by Anquetil du Perron, 
and forming what he entitled the Zendavesta(®). In this we 


ج ماجام وم مج موم و و موم و و موم وم مومممجمم SOS‏ مه هم همهم هه هم مه همم صصا 


(°) هفتسور‎ a بارس که موسوم است‎ yee هیکل‎ See the Dabistén as printed 
in Gladwin’s “ New Asiatick Miscellany,” Vol. ۱۰ p. 131, (Caleutta, 1789), Although 
the word Aaikel (هیکل)‎ may signify, according tothe Dict. Burhén Kétea, any con. 
siderable edifice, yet 1 am willing to translate it here in its ptimary sense of but.khéneh 
(wie) “a house of idols,” believing that the author understands by the Haft Sér 
of Istakhr, those seven temples in which images of the Planets are said to have been 
adored, and which he particularly describes, (Dabist. p. 125. et seq.) But that such 
idolatrous worship was in any age practised at the Takht, by whatsoever name the 
Persians called it, cannot be inferred from the sculptured figures now remaining, as ۲ 
chave already observed, p. 284. 


«*) Paris, 1771, two parts, quarto, generally divided into three volunies, 
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might expect to find some mention, and perhapsa name, of 
the great Persian capital, and of that noble edifice, which 
must have constituted its principal ornament, whether as a 
palace ora temple. But M. Anquetil does not appear to 
have discovered throughout the Zendavesta, any name that 
might be supposed a representation of Istakhr or Persepolis, 
though many cities of inferior note are celebrated in that 
valuable work; nor has he remarked any description indi- 
cating the stately fabrick of “A Thousand Columns.” He 
acknowledges that it is difficult to ascertain the true position 
of several places mentioned in his Manuscripts; he is even 
doubtful whether some names belong to cities in the East 
orin the West; the North or South; and separated from 
each other by many hundred -miles(**). In such an ample 
field of conjecture it will not, perhaps, be deemed presump- 
tuous if I suggest, as a possibility, that among the Persian 


citics enumerated, Istakhr or Persepolis may be found under 


نونمم مج رن و مج من SSS‏ مج ما وج مج زج ری 


(*) “ Les livres pehlvis et parsis ne uous disent pas clairement ob étoient. stitués 
‘les differens lieux,” &c.(Zeuday. Tome I. part. 2, p. 263). Soghdé may be a 
place in Assyria, or in Transoxiana, (p. 265); 210076 may be Marv in Khordsén or 
Moarighah in Azerbaijan, (p. 265, 266). Haréiou may be Herdt in Khordsan, or a 
place in Syria, (266, 267); Héetoméanté may be on the river Oxus or on a river of 
Sistdn or Sejestdn, (p. 268). Raghan may be-the city of Rai or a place in Sistén, 
(p. 269), &c.; and M. Anquetil’s notes in the passage above quoted and elsewhere, 
sutliciently prove how much the Pérst commentators disagree among themselves, 
Although my confidence in the learned Frenchman induced me, until lately, to adopt, 
almost without examination, his opinion that Hamadan was the Varjemgird, (Zendav. 
Tome 1. part. 2, p. 275), yet I have long since noted some obscure geography in 
the Zcndavesta, and on a future occasion shail endeavgur to illustrate it, ۱ 
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the. names of Varjem-gird, Jem-gird, or Jem-kand, equally: 
denoting a city, fortress or mansion, constructed by J ew- 
8HI’D, or the place in which he dwelt(”). 


The reader will here recollect Jemsur’p’s Takht, his 
“Throne,” or Palace, to which many circumstances in the 
description of Varyem-gird seem applicable; for it was 
situate far in the South to which that monarch invariably. 
directed his course(®) ; it was in the center of Pédrs(%) ; it 
was a lofty edifice divided into several parts, and surrounded 
with walls; it stood on an extensive square foundation or- 


جح 4ج و و مج وج SSS‏ اج و و PGS CPCS‏ و را و SHS SPOR‏ زج و و POPP‏ 


“Le Vardjemguerd, c’est ۵ dire, le Var fait par Djemschid.” (Zendav. Tome I.‏ رصع 
part. 2,.p. 275). Djemguerd, ‘Tome Il. p. 411): Djemkand, (ibid. also Tome I.‏ 
part. 2, p. 275). The monarch’s name was properly Jem; the surname Sheid or‏ 
Shid, signifying bright or luminous, he received because, from the beauty of his.‏ 
countenance which seemed to glow with celestial splendour, he was compared to the‏ 


sun. Such is.the explanation of Jem-shid given by several historians, particularly by 
HAMDALLAH in the Térikh Guzidah ; 


تام ار جم و لفب شید جهت انکه از خوبي صورت که روشني از روپ ار مي wel‏ 
Ugh‏ بخورشید نسیت NOS‏ 


That the brillianey of his jewels contributed to heighten the dazzling effects of his 
natural beauty, I have already shown, (p. 16). 


(*) “Le Vendidad represente ce Prince marchant toujours vers le Sud.” See ۰ 
Anquetil’s note 2, Zendav. Tome I. part. 2, p. 263; and the gradual advances of 
JEMsHI’D “vers le pays auque! preside Repitan, le Midi,” in the text, p. 272, 


273, 274; until at last he constructs the Var or Ver, which afterwards bore his name; 
“Or Djemschid fit le Ver, &c. p. 273. 


“Au milieu de la Perse, dans le (desert) salé,” (Zendav. Tome ۰ p. 411, note‏ ری 
Can this Salé, (for the word desert is an interpolation in M. Anquetil’s note)‏ .)1 
allude to the salt Lakes, which I have mentioned ; p. 67, 69, 1711 The Pahlavi‏ 
pavan Srovd; and‏ روخ text seems to give Srovd rather as a proper name “ Miané‏ 
itis accordingly rendered, (p. 411), “ Miaué Parés dans Srova,”‏ 
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platform, at the foot of a mountain; it was abundantly 
watered ; and the adjacent territory yielded golden harvests 


even to luxuriance(*®). 


Here, perhaps, we may suppose a reference to the fine 
plain of Maredasht or Istakhr, fertilized by the copious 
waters of the river Bandamir and by many smaller streams 


flowing through a multiplicity of villages(**), 


The Varjemgird was not exempt from cold, nor-even from 
snow ; but this, when dissolved by the heat, contributed to 
enrich the soil; (Zendav. Tome 11, part. 2, p. 274, 275) ; 


A> PPPS SSSOOSSSOSSPOSOPSSOSHSS SS POSOSSSSS SOSH OSOOSONOOS 


“Ua Palais elevé, entouré de murs, et dont l'intetieur, partagé en corps de ۰‏ رس 
logis, separés par des cours, etoit bien eclairé—la place fort etendue et quarrée.”‏ “ 
Djemkand havir kofé Damegan, Le Djemkand est sous le mont Damegan,” (Tome‏ > 
p. 275). La Djemschid fit couler en abondance l'eau ;‏ ر2 ,02۲6 ۲۰ II. p. 4۱۱: Tome‏ 
“Jes champs tonjours dorés y portoient ce qui est bon a manger.” (Zendav, Tome ۰‏ 
part. 2, p. 276, 277).‏ 


See in Zendavesta, Tome I, part 2. (p. 276, 278,) the numerous villages of‏ ره 
different sizes ; the excellence of the soil; “ cette terre étoit excellente,” (275). The‏ 
fruit trees, the cattle, domestick animals, the germs of every thing necessary as food,‏ 
&c. (277), The great plain of Marvdesht, or Istakhr, was the most fertile that Della‏ 
Valle bad seenin any province of Persia ; (Viaggi. Lett. XV. Ottob. 1621.) Chardin‏ 
celebrates the great and small streams of limpid water, “qui est la meillenre du‏ 
**monde,” which render the plain “fertile, riche, abondante, belle et delicieuse;”‏ 
(Tome IX, p. 154). The rivers Araxes, and Pulouar, and a ‘thousand rivulets,”‏ 
that irrigate it from one end to the other, (Tome IX, p. 49). See also Fryer’s Account‏ 
(Trav. p. 253), of this “wealthy plain.” Kempfer bears ample testimony to the‏ 
richness of its products, (Ameen. Exot. p. 298), which Le Brun confirms, mentioning ~‏ 
the eight hundred and eighty villages once situate on the plain, whilst more than‏ 
JSifteen hundred might have been counted within a compass of twelve leagues about‏ 


the ruins. (Voyages, p. 261). 
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I have alréady observed, (p. 168), that -Isiakhr is among: 
those places which a Geographical Manuscript assigns to. 
the Sardsir or cold region of Pars; and that Savondt, though. 
more southern, is nevertheless by some farsangs above the 
imaginary line that marks the garmsir or warmer division 
in which alone date-trees are said to grow(!). Chardin 
describes the frost and snow, the winter “rude et violent,” 
that lasts from November to. March in the heart of Persia ; 
and the summer nights delightfully cool, however bot the 
days, (Tome IV. p. 19, 20); a circumstance which I expe> 
rienced, in. May and July, on the plain of Istakhr 3, where: 
Le Brun was sometimes hindered from exploring Jemshia’s. 
Throne, (Nov. 1704), by the rain, snow and frost that obliged 
him to remain in the shelter of a house, (Voyages, p. 280)._, 


Whether the Vazjemgird has appeared to. any other writer- 
under the form of Istakhr or Persepolis, I strongly doubt ;. 
yet some further remarks are postponed, as it is possible that 
they may have been anticipated in two or three Essays, the 
titles of which alone are at present known to me, through the: 
inedium ofa recent and very excellent work below quoted('”), 
Seevccecceseccccscosccccsoccesccoccceccerocececesen, 


“And the towns of the Sardsir, or cold region of Pars are, first, biekhr, then‏ رهم 
See the Stir al Beldén, which‏ و شهر سردسیر پارس اول an‏ و بیضا Baizd,” &e.‏ “ 
places Savondt, \or Astahbondt }, in the same division. See also the printed work of‏ 
(Orient. Geogr.) p, 113, “To the colder region belong Istakhr and.‏ ریدم ات ما Espn‏ 
Astahbénét.‏ اصط‌با نات erroncously written for‏ (اصطیاجان) Beiza,” and Asiahajin‏ 


“Veteris Mediz et Persize Monumenta,” &c. by the ingenious Hoeck, (Gotting,.‏ رهم 
quarto). 1 much resret that this valuable work bas only fallen into my hands‏ .1818 
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We must now examine the name Istakhr, which, as fre- 
quently written ( و(اعطاخ‎ OF (steal) bespeaks in two letters, (the 
wand (ط‎ an ۸ origin. But on the authority of several 
Manuscripts, especially the best Dictionaries, we are justified 
in reducing this to Persian orthography, and may write it 
accordingly «اسنیغر‎ Some have supposed that the place was.. 
called after an ancient personage; as he appears, however, 
mercly to bestow his doubtful name on a territory of consider- 
able extent comprehending the Persian metropolis, [ would 
more willingly seek a descriptive signification for the word 
Istakhr?™), Spelt as above, in a manner peculiarly Arabick,. 


POSSPOSS SPO SHEOSOSSOSS HSS SOSHSOGUSOSOSVSHSOSOOOOUSOES - 


(1819), sinee the commencement of these remarks on Varjemgird ; it wilt be found : 
equally useful to the studious antiquary at home, as to the traveller who ۹ visit the ۰ 
munuments of which it treats. 


(°) “ According to oue tradition,” says HAMDALLAH, “this place was founded 
“by Catumers, (the first Persian king), or, according to another by his son, whose 


“name was ISTAKHR.”” نام‎ ye we کیوسرت بنیاد کرد و بروايتي‎ er 
See the MS, Nuzhat al Culéb, (Geogr. ch. 12). M. Langlés has translsted the arti- 
cle from which this passage is extracted, in the “ Mémoire Historique sur Pesépolis,” 
annexed to the third volume of his “ Collection’ Portative de Voyages,” (p. 208). It: 
was not compatible with the plan of so small a work to give the original texts of 
those Arabian, Persian, and Turkish authors whom he quoted; but from the well- 
known accuracy and ingenuity of M. Langlés, I should in my quotations of the 
same passages have generally considered a reference to his Memoir as sufficient ; : 
the French translation, however, in two or three places, indicates a slight. difference 
between the copies which he used and mine; this has induced me to quote some - 
particular words or sentences, in the original language, from the best of my own 
Manuscripts ; for there are scarcely two copies of any Oriental work that do not : 
abound in various readings, I shall again have oceasion to notice the very intereat.. 
ing Memoir of M, Langlés, 
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it may express the marble materials of Jemsut1’p’s Throne 


or Palace, according to a learned Orientalist(*”). 


But if we adopt the Persian orthography, Istakhr will sig- 
nify “a pond, lake or reservoir of water”(*°); and “the name 
“ofa castle in the province of Fars,so called from an immense 
۶ cistern which it contains; and this after the Arabick fashion 
‘ig written اسطفر‎ (۰ 1 signifies also, ‘that castle in ۶ 
“‘which was the royal residence of Da‘ra‘t (or Darius) the 
| 


q. ۰‏ 400و “Hoe Palatium quia ex rupe excisum, Arabicd nuncupatum est‏ هم 
rupe desumptum seu rupe constans, saxeum Palatium, nomine deducto ab octava‏ 2“ 
Sachr,i.e.rupes.” Hyde, Relig. Vet. Pers, p. 304, (Oxon.‏ کگر conjugatione Radicis‏ * 
Kzmpfer also refers it to the same root; ‘ Rudera sunt Palatii Istachr, i, ۰‏ ).1700 
 operis marmorei dicti.” Ameen. Exot. (p. 805). Yet [ doubt whether any Arabian‏ 
or Persian critick bas noticed this etymology. 1‏ 


مه 


See the Dict. Burhdn Katea in , which is explained as equivalent in sense‏ رهم 
for so the‏ واصطرخ and WG. See it also in the words pes sel and‏ ابکیر to‏ 
two final letters are often transposed; but the true pronunciation is ascertained by‏ 
FirpAgst, whose Shéh Nameh exhibits the name Istakhr at least eight and twenty‏ 
times, occasionally corresponding in thyme to the word fakkr. Thus Da’Ra’ or‏ 
Darius, after a battle with Alexander, “marched from Jahrum towards Istakhr,‏ 
which was the boast or glory of the illustrious Persians.”‏ « 


pres‏ بیامد بسوي اسطغر 
که ازادکانرا بدان gH Op‏ 
Niza’M1, however,inmost copies of his Sekander Nameh, “The History of Alexander,”‏ 


affects to write the name اصطرخج‎ Istarakh; or, as I have seen it in one MS. copy 
of the Gulistén, (chap. IV) accented Usturukh, 


“ 1 
رت و نام قلعه است در ملّف فارس و جون در آن قلعه تلاب. بسیار بززرکي‎ 
con اسطغر‎ ol و معرب‎ Ve نام‎ ene هست پنابران‎ 
(Burk, Katea in خی‎ ‘). Ino longer quote the Burhdn Kitea as MS. since a friend 
informs me that the Persian text has been lately printed at Calcutta. 
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“son of Da’ra’s”(). That Istakhr derived its name from 
the lakes and marshes among which it is situate, Father An- 
gelo declares to be his opinion(*”). _ We have seen, however, 
that the Persian Dictionary quoted in note 107, does not al- 
lude to.a general diffusion of water ; but one castle (of many 
that guarded the plain) is represented as borrowing a name 
from its own particular istakhr, or reservoir, which this cir- 
cumstance may induce us to imagine, as it has been describ- 
ed, remarkable for magnitudé or Capaciousness,, _ Did not 
Chronology present an insuperable difficulty, we might 
suppose the istakhr here mentioned to be that immense 
reservoir or cistern which I have alread ز‎ noticed as the work 
of Azzap (or Apap) Ap Dovxen, who boasted that he 
had erected a lake on the summit of a mountain. (See p. 189( 


POSTCHSSS SVESCOCCOCSLCL PVOCVOOOSSCOO OCH SCCECOVECCCCS 





)12°( نلعه فارس باشد و ان تختگاه داراي بی دارابست 


(Burk. K.in (اصلغرا‎ ۰. 


(™) See the Persian Column of his Gazophylachim Lingus Persarum, &c. p, 283; 
تسمیه از درياچه‌اي و ابپاي ایسناده‎ dong .و در باب معني استغر کمان دارم که‎ 
and his Italian article Persepoli, (ibid); “Gli autori Persiani la chiamano Istechr 
“cioé, lago, laguna; e dd vero il suo sito e pieno di lagune,”’ (in the French 
column, > pleine de lacs et des eaux dormantes).” Chardin was forced to deviate in 
three or four places from the direct road by water which had ‘inundated several parts 
of the fine Persepolitan plain; «Les eaux qui etoient debordées en plusieurs endroits,” 
&c. Tome 1X, p. 48, Rouen 1723). Le Brun, also, (Voyages, p. 260), and other tra- 
vellers, (some of my own acquaintance) have been equally incommoded on this 
noble plain by the exuberance of its waters, To restrain these. when Azzap ap. 
Douteu had constructed the massive dike or mound called Bandamir, it may be 


tecollected that he vauntingly styled his work ‘a mountain in the midst of a lake.” 
Gee 0. 183), = 
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This artificial lake, however, was not formed untila late 
period of the tenth century; now we find that not only 
Tapri and Espn کمن دا‎ who lived in an early part of 
the same century, have frequently noticed Istakhr as a most 
ancient city, but دص‎ Aasim Ax رده تک‎ an hundred and 
fifty years before, had designated the capital of Pdrs by 
that name, in his-Manuscript Chronicle the “ Book of Vic- 
tories”(#°).  Istakhr also appears under the form of Stahr 
(Uinw Sp) in the Armenian History of Moses Chorenensis, a 
writer generally assigned to the fifth century, though reduced 
by one critick to the eighth(*"); when, also, a silver coin was 
struck by the Muselmén conquerors of Persia, (as an in- 
scription in their language unequivocally proves) “at Is- 
“takhy in the year ninety,” corresponding to 708 of the 
Christian era(*”’). ۱ . 
مرو ون‎ 6066S COSSSHS SORE OSOSSD DOSS OV ISO OL OOO DOO SOOODS 
1 Sal) کتاب‎ $3) 2,0 composed in the eighth century by تدش‎ 
The ای‎ CoS eal ey comers ee See 
MunamMep AuMED EBN AasIM, AL Ku’FI, | 653 احمد بن اعلم‎ oes’ al 
relating the conquests of the early Muselméns in various countries, This work in 
Arabick, as originally written, I have never been able to procure; nor, probably, does 
a copy exist in Europe; we may even suppose it extremely rare among the Asiaticks 
themselves; for a distinguished man of letters, AHMED AL GHAFFA’RI, is content to 
quute it (in his Negaristan ) through the medium of a Persian translation, which was 
1 
made about the year 596 (A. D. 1199 or 1200), by MuHAMMED Epn AHMED AL 
MASTOWFI المستوفی‎ Rue) عم ابیی‎ From the Persian work, after a collation of 


three fine copies, I some years ago prepared for the press a translation of many inter- 
esting anecdotes. : 


Mos. Choren. Hist. Arm. Lib. I, p- 190, (Edit. Whiston. 1736). Concerning‏ رس 
the age of this Armenian writer, See Vol. 1. p. 42, note 56.‏ 


“Argenteus rarissimus Musei Cufici Borgiani in Adleri Collectione nova, tab. I,‏ رم 
ae, ۳۹ y ae wwe‏ ما رو 


Cr oy, oe eee 
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Here, then, Istakhr appears an established name between 
two and three hundred years before the construction of 
Azzap ap Dov en’s great cistern; and must either be 
derived from one more ancient, or from the general marshi- 
ness of the plain, if we still suppose the word to signify a 
receptacle for water. 


Many Eastern writers have described ininutely the great 
cistern constructed by Azzap ap Dov eu, in the fortified 
mountain of Istakhr; but they do not mention that any similar 
work of art had previously existed there. The mountain, 
however, contained, in one of its hollows, a natural pond 
which Azzap ap Dovten enlarged and improved until it 
became that reservoir so celebrated among the Persians, 
This we learn from Hampattan’s Geographical Treatise, 
in a passage that has not been hitherto translated, I believe, 
into any European language; it occurs near the end of 
that chapter from which M. Langlés extracted an account 
of Jemsui'p’s ruined palace, (See his “Nlemoire Historique,” 
above quoted, note 104). Hampattan in a particular 
section describes the sixteen castles that remained when he 
wrote (in the fourteenth century) out of seventy and more, by 
which Férs had once been rendered a province of consi-' 
derable strength ; here he informs us that “According to the 


منم میم SO SSSOSSSSOSSSSSHSSOSSOOSL‏ و مج موم موم ممموم موم . 


“ad similitudinem Damascenorum cusus fuit, ut Assemanai mihi confirmavit et ddlerua 
““‘litteris ad me datis suffragatus est.” See the Opuscula Quatuos,” of O. G, Tych- 
- # sen, p, 30, (Restoch, 1994), 
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* Fars Ndmeh, or > History of Fars,” there is not in that: 
* country a fortress more ancient than the-castle-of Estakhr ; 
“and every possible mode of fortifying a place was there 
‘“‘employed. It formerly bore the name of Sek Gumbeddn, 
“ or the “ Three Domes ;” because within its territory were 
“ comprised two other castles, named Shekesteh and Sang- 
* wan), And in‘the castle of Istakhr was a certain piece 
* ان‎ ground resembling a deep valley, into which the rain. 
۴ water flowed from the sides, but at one part. ran down to- 
“wards the plain. Azzap ap Douxen, the Déilemi Prince, 
“ having raised a band or mound on that declivity by which 
۶ the water escaped, caused it to be faced on the inside with 
“stone and mortar, thus forming a hawz or reservoir. To 
** this the descent was by a staircase of seventeen steps; and 
“the reservoir was made so strong and solid, by means 
‘of linen and wax, bitumen: and mortar, that the water 
* could not, in any manner, find a passage through it”(*) ; 





هه ج هجو مممممووم VOEMaeveseecesoorooors:‏ 


(") Even my best copy of HAMDALLAH’s work, though in general most accurately 
written, has Shangwan for Sangwén, as will appear from the quotation in note 114; 
but an excellent Dictionary informs us that Sangwén (called likewise Sepidén by the 
people of Shtréz ), was a castle which Jemsui'n erected in Férs, and this with the 
castle of Istakhr and that styled Shekesteh; (or broken) constituted the Seh gumbedén. 
or “Three Domes.” (See the Burhén Kétea.in سپیدان — سنکوان‎ 200 glans dus) 
My copy of the Shirdz Ndmeh reads Sagnwan انوا‎ erroneously, in a passage 
which Kempfer has translated, (Ameen. Exot. p. 303); but his MS probably had 
سکنان‎ for he expresses the name by Saknaun ; as does M. Langlés ia his Mem. Hist. . 
sur .Persep. (p. 219). 


)#4( قلعه اعطه pO‏ فارس نامه کوید در آن ماکت ale é‏ از آن دز فدیمتر 
تیست وهر استریار که gl eye‏ ممکن برده در آن کرده dol‏ و در قدیم انرا سه 
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It is possible that the natural pond had been called istakhr, 
and imparted its name to the fortified rock, many centuries 
before the construction of Azzap aD DOULEH’s great reser- 
voir ; but if the city had been so denominated in Alexander’s 
time, (from any signification of istakhr), his Grecian compan- 
ions might have adopted or imitated the word, which when 
hellenized into مرمجما‎ OF Israyapa Would not have been more 
harsh than a multiplicity of names recorded by Strabo and 
Ptolemy; or they might have expressed its meaning in a term 
of their own language; whereas we find that they entitled it 
“ Persepolis,” denoting emphatically the “city of the Per- 
sians,” by a compound name equivalent in sense to the Per- 
sian Irda-shahr ; of which I once regarded > Persepolis,” as 


مهم یرومم POS‏ 


کنبدان خوانده اند زیرا که قلاع شکسته و شنگوان در ماحول انست و GN pt‏ قلعه دره 
شکل زميني بود عمیق و اب باران از اطراف در آن رفتي و از نشیب آن اصعرا 
aus sity‏ الدوله دیلمی بر آن طرف نشیب بندي بست و درون ثرا cu‏ و 
سنک حوضي ساخت که بهفده پایه نردبان در آن روند و بکرباس و قیرو ساروچ و موم 
انرا چنان "عکم کردانید که قطعا اب از آن نمی تراوید 
MS. Nozhat al Colub, (Geogr. Sect. ch. 12). This reservoir, it is added, was so am-‏ 
ple that a thousand men might drink of the water daily during a whole year, yet the‏ 
surface would not be,lowered even to the depth of one foot; and marble columns‏ 
placed in it supported a roof which preserved the water unaffected by vicissitudes of‏ 
weather, The Turkish Geographer whose account of Jstakhr seems principally‏ 
derived from HAMDALLAH’s work, does not clearly express that the natural pond‏ 
was in the very castle. His words, according to Professor Norberg’s translation, are‏ 
“In hac regioue solum reperitur valli simile, ab uno latere cinctum campo, quo plu-‏ 
via effusa armentum boum silvestrium se contulit ; igitar Adadel Daula illud latus‏ “ 
“‘obstruxit, ibique magnam piscinam 17 scabellis, s. gradibus scale preeditam condi-‏ 
«dit, cui tectum columais inoixum superstruxit, Hujus aqua 1000-hominibus sufficit.”‏ 
Danish Essay on the Perse~‏ و عنم (Specim. Geogr. Orient. Turc. Lat. quoted in‏ 
politan Iuscriptions, p. 16).‏ 
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merely the Greek translation.. But Irdn-shahr, as some: 
authors inform us, signified (like Irén alone) the Persian 
empire in general; while, according to others, the city of. 


Nishapir was particularly entitled Erén-shahr(*). 


VIII. However that may be, Greek authors have preserv- 
ed, under forms slightly differing, (perhaps from the natural. 
difficulty of catching foreign sounds or through the inaccu- 
racy of transcribers) a Persian compound name of which 


scarcely any translation could better express the meaning than 
0006000 ان منم وج مج موم موم وم موم‎ SHS OOO ODOOSODOOOD 


The Dict. Burhan Kdtea (in voce) informs us that “ ۳۵۸ Shahr was the first‏ هنم 
why! EMIRKHOND in‏ شهر نام اول نیشایورست “or original name of Nishaptr,”‏ 
the first Volume of his Rauzet el Saffa, relates that king Feripu’N having bestowed on -‏ 
his sons, SALM and Tov’, all the Eastern and Western regions of this earth, appoint-‏ 
Shakr, whieh implies,” says the histo-‏ مق ed the other, IREJE, to be sovereign of‏ 
rian, © whatever provinces lie between the banks of the Euphrates and the river Jaihin‏ 
“or Oxus), the. very center of the most cultivated and civilized, most pleasant and‏ 
most excellent portion of the globe; the middle gem in the collar of this world.”‏ €« 
oly!‏ شهر .که عبارت از ز کدار اب فرانست تا شط جبعون که وسط معموره ple‏ 3 
خوشترین و dee onde‏ كيتي و واسطه عقد دنیاسست نامزد —os oe)‏ 
It is certain that two copies of the same Oriental work very frequently differ; but I‏ 
suspect that Hyde mistook one historian for another, when he assigned the following‏ 
passage to ‘““EMIRCHOND in vita Regis PHRripuN.” (Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 417, ed.‏ 
Shahr, by‏ 2 ایران شهر که عبارت اسمت از عراق و خراسان و تهستان .(1700 
«which name are denoted the provinces of Irak, Férs, Khurésan, and Kuhistan;” for‏ 
these are not the words of Emi‘RKHOND (at least according to my copies), but of his‏ 
son KHONDEMIR in the MS. work entitled Kheléset al Akhbar. One copy of‏ 
Tasers Chronicle explains Irée Shahr still more fully; as comprehending the‏ 
“territory of Basrah, the provinces of ۳۵ Arab.and Irék Ajem, Khurdsén, and‏ 
Baghdéd, and the land of Kifah, and all the countries that were most central and‏ * 
cultivated in the world; and Hejéz, as far as the borders of Yemen (or Arabia.‏ “ 
Felix).” Another copy, however, merely states that Feripu’N placed his son TREE‏ 
in the government of /rén Shahkr ; and a third, more briefly, of Iran,‏ 
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“Persepolis,” the City of the Persians, and, pre-eminently 
their capital. This original name I conceive to have been 
Parsa-garda, the habitation of Persians, or of him from whom 
their country derived its denomination ;. Pa‘rs, the son of 
Paucav(’), Instances of the local adjunct grd (in modern 
orthography comprising only three letters. و(کرد‎ have -been 
already quoted (p. 102), on the best authority ; Ddrdb-gerd, 
Dariopolis, the city founded by Darius or that in which he 
resided ; Sidvesh-gerd, and Veiseh-gerd, to which might easily 
be added many similar compound names of places(”). 
Among the Greeks who visited Persia we may reasonably 
suppose that some never knew the meaning of Parsa-garda, 
but thought it sufficient to imitate the barbarous sound ; 


POPOSOSOSSOUOSOSOOSOUSSOSSESOEHOOSEOSSONOOF04O0O8 OOO 


)49( بدانکه فارس پسر فهلوبن سام بی نوج علیه السلام بوده و او در عید خود 
در فارس مستفیض .کشته و مالف نارس بود و این مرز بفارس بنام او LAAN‏ پافته 
و لغت aod‏ از hj‏ فهاو در.فارس مستفیض شده 
(or Shem) the sou of Noau,‏ مه اه جمد the‏ ,ماه Know that Pa‘rs the son of‏ “ 
“(on whom be the peace of Ged !) having established himself in Pérz became sover-‏ 
“eigu of this country which derived its name from him ; and the Pahdavi language,‏ 
“so called after his father PAHLAV, became general in Pérs.” (MS. Shird: Némah).‏ 
Here, according to the Arabian manner, F is substituted for Pin Pa’rs and PAuLAV.‏ 
The genealogy of Pa’RS has been differently traced: up to Noah in the Jehingiri,‏ 

Barhdén Katea, and MSS. which itis not necessary here to quote, 


و(اسکرد) Lisgerd‏ «(فیروزکرد) gerd‏ فا «(پلاشکرد) Such as Paldsh gerd‏ رس 
with many‏ و(داشکرد) Dish gerd‏ و(فرهاد Ferhéd gerd (os‏ و(رامکرد) Ramgerd‏ 
others which shall be hereafter more particularly noticed. The learned Hyde‏ 
thought it probable, (but I kuow not on what grounds) that the Persians borrowed their‏ 
termination gard (or gerd) from the Carthaginians. “stam terminationem gard.‏ 
Persie videntur olim habuisse 4 Penis, quibus RAP Kapra eat urbs, seu Certaut.:‏ « 
‘in Tigyanocerta,” (Hist.-Relig. Vet. Pers. p. 585, Ox. 1700).‏ 
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waile others evinced superior knowledge by translating that 
name into “Persepolis.” Such a-circumstance would have 
been the source of much confusion; for subsequent geo- 
graphers and historians compiling their materials from the 
accounts trasmitted by those travellers, either in oral tradi- 
tion or in written journals, must have sometimes found the 
same transaction assigned by one to Persepolis, and by 
another to Pasargada, Parsa-gada, or Pasa-garda, as it has 
been variously expressed(**). Curtius, possibly, was so de- 
ceived, as he, (and he alone), distinguishes the Pasargadan 
from the Persepolitan treasures(’). But to me it appears 


that Arrian has only retained the Persian where others 
PPO OFS OS و جح وج او من نو‎ OL SUCSSSOSHOOASEOUSOOPUGOVEOOOUS 


We may read gad@ (with Strabo, Arrian and others) or garde (with (Pliny),‏ رام 
yet the sense will scarcely suffer any alteration if, as Reland supposes (Dissert. VII),‏ 
gad@ be what in modern Persian is written so and pronounced kadah, a house,‏ 
mansion, or place of residence. ‘This 1 allow to be plausible, and even admissibie,‏ 
still preferring garda as better expressing houses collectively, or a city, than kadah‏ 
the house of‏ (میکده) which denotes a single house, or mansion; thus mei-kaduh‏ 
a fire-temple, &c. In the first member how-‏ (اتشکده) wine ora tavern; dtesh-kadah‏ 
ever of this compound name, r is indispensably necessary to the only seuse that T can‏ 
discover in the word ; and must be placed, not at the end as by Strabo, Plutarch and‏ 
others, (Ilacap Pasar ); but as the third letter; thus we fiud Persagad@ and Persa-‏ 
gadum, and Persa gide in. different ediiions of Curtius, (See Snakeuburg’s, Lib. ۰‏ 
cap, vi. 10); and Parsar gade (ov re kat ev Tlapoapyadacs, &c.), in Appian, Mithr,‏ 
p. 362, (edit. Toll. 1670), where the second r of Parsar seems to me superfluous.‏ 
Ptolemy (VI, 4), bas Pasar gada (or Pasaracha Hacapaya as in the Palatine MS.)‏ 
and places a Pasacarta in Parthia. Stephanus Byzantius has Passargada,‏ 


Curtius agrees with Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. XVID, in stating the Persepolitan‏ رهم 
treasures at the immense sum of one hundred and twenty thousand talents, or nearly‏ 
thitty-three millions of our pounds sterling after Herbert’s calculation, (Trav. p. 145,‏ 
3d edit.); but adds six thousand talents found at Persagate.—‘‘Accessere ad haue‏ 
pecuuie summam captis Persagadis sex millia talentorum.” (Lib, ۷۰ 6۰ vi, 10),‏ * 
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adopted the Greek name when, having, mentioned Alexan- 
der’s march from Susiana, his victorious contest with Ario- 
barzanes, and his eager desire to possess the enemy’s hoarded 
money, he informs us that his hero seized at Pasargad@ the 
treasures of Cyrus ; appointed a.new governor; and burned 
the palace of the Persian kings. (See the quotation in note 
122). Now we learn from many indisputable authorities 
that Ariobarzanes was. defeated’ in. opposing Alexander’s 
approach from a Western province to Persepolis(®’); that 
in Persepolis were preserved the accumulated treasures of 
Cyrus and of other monarchs و‎ and that in Persepolis stood 
the Royal Palace which Alexander. destroyed(), If Arri- 
an’s Pasargade, therefore; be not. the same place, he must 
have suddenly transported his reader, in the middle of a 
narrative, from the capital to a distant city, and as suddenly 
brought him back; a fault which ۲ would not readily im- 
pute to that judicious writer. Buta very learned critick, 
unable to account for the confusion of names, and unwilling 
screccsccccestonsencerecosesececereneccecscccscoes 


Pasargade is placed South Eastward of Persepolis, on the line of Alexander's‏ رصم 
return from India, by those who regard the two names as belonging to different cities,‏ 
Thus M. de Ste. Croix (Examen Critique des Historiens d' Alexandre, p. 678, 2de edit),‏ 
**says—“ au retour des Indes, Alexandre vint de Pasargade a Persepolis ;” yet ina‏ 
former part of his admirable work, perhaps through some accidental transpositicn,‏ 
he informs us that Alexander having marched from Susiana, (a province lying west.‏ 
ward ) passed the Persian straits, “and became successively master of Pasargada and‏ 
Ensuite il passa les Pyles Persides et se rendit successivement‏ اس of Persepolis,‏ 
“maitre de Pasargade et de Persepolis” (Exam. Crit. p. 310).‏ 


Diod, Sic. Lib. XVII. Strab. XV. Q. Curt. V. Plin, VIL es 26. Plut. in. Alex.‏ رش 
جیگ ,411 Justin, XJ. Athenzus‏ 
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to allow the identity, suspects that some part of Arrian’s 
text must have been lost ; while an ingenious translator has, 
without any hesitation, substituted Persepolis for Pasar- 
gada(*”). 


In placing the tomb of Cyrus at Pasargade, Arrian (Lib. 
‘VI, c. 29, ed. Gronov. p, 273), agrees with all other writers; 
‘but he also places there the burnt palace which these una- 
nimously describe as a structure belonging to Persepolis. 
On this subject, a third passage of Arrian may be here 
noticed ; which, though it seem to prove that the two names 
belonged to places wholly distinct, does not by any means 
affect my opinion of their identity. It is the beginning 
of his seventh book ; ‘ When Alexander returned to Pa- 
“sargade and to Persepolis, he became desirous,” &c. 


00600C0OO000O>‏ 600000994 0000000000 آآآ۸ 


The words of Arrian are “Endafe de xaera ev Tacapyddacs xphpara, ev ros‏ ره 
xareatyoe Voacadpryy ror‏ سوم[ Kupov rov mpwrov Syoavpos. Larparny pey de‏ 
PlopcSpov ratda’ ra Bacvrera be ra VWeporxa evexpyoe,&c.” 1 quote the only edition of‏ 
Arrian within my reach at present; that published in 1704, (Lagd. Bat. folio, Lib.‏ 
TI, cap. 18, p. 131) by Gronovius, who, though he overwhelms us in every page with‏ 
minnte criticism, does not appear to suspect any chasm or deficiency in this passage.‏ 
But the Baron de Sainte Croix affirms that something must have been omitted immedi-,‏ 
ately before the words ra BaciAeca; otherwise the last sentence is not connected with‏ 
any preceding, and Arrian has confounded Pasargada with Persepolis, or placed in‏ 
the former city, that royal palace which belonged to the latter.‘ Il doit v avoir une‏ 
Jacune dans le -texte d’ \rrien, immediatement avant cette phrase, qui n’est point‏ * 
“lige avec ce qui la précéde. Sicela n’est pas, Arrien a confondu Pasargade ۵‏ 
paluis des ris, qui se t-ouvait dans la‏ ما Persepolis, ou a mis dans la premiere ville‏ « 
*derniere.” (Examen Critique des Historiens d'Aleaandre, p. 311, 2de edit), The‏ 
substitution of Persepolis for Pasargada, to which I have above alluded, occurs in ۰‏ 
Chaussard’s translation of Arrian, (Tome J. p. 300, Paris 1802), thus—“ I! s’empare‏ 
egalement de largeut que Cyrus J'ancien avoit accumulé a Persepolis.”‏ “ 
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s be es Maoapyadas re car es Tlepoeodiy apucero AdelarSpos, woes مج‎ 
avrov, &e. Here most abruptly is introduced the name cf 
Persepolis. for the first, and indeed the only time, through- 
out Arrians’s work; and such is the perplexity of this passage 
that even M.-de Ste. Croix can only explain it by supposing 
the name to have been already mentioned in a supposed 
chasm; and M. Chaussard, the translator, totally oinits 
Pasargada, and says, “On his return to Persepolis, Alex-. 
“ ander was desirous of visiting the Persian Gulf,” &c('”).. 


While the manuscripts that have transmitted Arrian’s 
text abound with various readings, they furnish but one. in- 
stance of.a lost passage(**). This however could not have 
vemoved our present difficulty as the chasm follows Arrian’s. 
abrupt mention of Persepolis, to explain which we must 


POSS OCSOSSHCOSOUSOSOSOSOESSOVSSSSOOSSOSSOOOSOSOOUOOOD 


“De retour a Persépolis, Alexandre eut desir,” &c. (Tome II, p. 311). We‏ رهم 
have seen that M. de Ste. Crvix accounts for the confusion in. Arrian’s third “book‏ 
by supposing the loss or omission of some passage (note 122), and this chasm, he‏ 
thinks, necessarily contained the name of Persepolis (so abruptly presenting itself in‏ 
the seventh book), as Arrian must have-mentioned that city when he related the‏ 
burning of its Royal Palace. ‘Arrien qui avoit nécessairement parlé de cette villea‏ 
a donc une lacune en cet endroit comme‏ و «Vepoque de Pincendie de son palais ; il‏ 
«je Vai deja remarqué.” (Exam. Crit. p. 314, 2nde edit). .‏ 


This chasm occurs near the middle of the seventh book, in al] the MSS.‏ رهم 
Gronovius observes that a leaf of the oldest MS. having been Jost, those who copied‏ 
that volume-left a blank in the corresponding part: the leaf, if not accidentally‏ 
destroyed; might have contained, he thought, certain passages which, perhaps, in-‏ 
duced same scrupulous Christian to tear it from the book, (See his edit. of Arrian ۰‏ 
Lugd. Bat. 1704). But this surmise is not -justified by Photius’s abstract of ۰‏ ,290 
da rovs axopaxous, &c, Biblioth. col, 213); nor by the‏ ع8 the lost passage, (wepymer‏ 
general purport of it collected from Diodorus and Plutarch.‏ 


2.7 
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either suppose some preceding passage lost, or the text itself 
corrupt. Amidst the multiplicity of various readings noti- 
ced by Arrian’s editors and commentators, I should think 
the licence of conjectural emendation less abused by sug- 
gesting an alteration of a few letters in one line, than by 
imagining a chasm of indefinite extent merely to serve my 
purpose on this particular occasion. Regarding the third 
book as perfect in the passage respecting Pasargade, the 
treasures of Cyrus and the Royal Palace, (See note 122), I 
would, where Persepoliz is mentioned in the seventh book 
as above quoted, read, if necessary, Persepolis, having chang- 
ed rexaces into some word or words not occupying a much 
greater space, but sufficient to render the historian’s meaning, 
“When Alexander returned to Pasargade which is Persepolis,” 


or “ which is the same as “ Persepolis”('”*). 


Arrian’s Greek text, however, as at present we have it in 
his solitary ‘mention of Persepolis, has contributed with 
passages from Strabo, (Lib. XV. p. 844, ed. Xyland. 1571), 
Pliny (Lib. VI. c. 26), and Ptolemy (Lib. VI. c. 4), to 


جهن وج مرن جوم منم 





SOROS:‏ وج وم مان ون و ون مممنه 


If this be not granted I would, from extreme unwillingness to fancy a chasm‏ رقم 
where all the MSS. are declared perfect, rather suppose that Arrian haviag at once‏ 
before him the journals of two different persons, found the same place described by‏ 
one under its Persian, by the other under its Greek name; hence the confusion. 6‏ 
often complains of the discordant reports given by writers of equal authority ; Alex-‏ 
ander’s companions; men who lad visited the same places and recorded the same‏ 
events. Thus widely, savs he, does Aristobulus differ from Ptolemy, (the son of‏ 
Lagus) in relating a circumstance which both had personally witnessed, (Lib. ۰‏ 
c. 14).‏ 
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confirm some eminent antiquaries and geographers in the 
opinion that Pasargade: and Persepolis were names of places 
perfectly distinct. So thought Salmasius, Vossius, D’Anville, 
Sainte Croix, Larcher, Vincent and others; to which formida- 
ble phalanx must be added Rennell, in himself a host. (See 
“The Geographical System of Herodotus examined,” &c. ۳۰ 
286). I have ventured, notwithstanding, to range myself 
among those, a less-numerous body, who regard “Persepolis” 
as the mere translation of. an original Persian name, and 
believe that both compounds designated the same place(?**). 
Having reason to expect that Major Rennell’s promised dis- 
cussion respecting Pasargade is now on the eve of publi- 
cation, I withold some remarks ; as the final portion of this 
work will afford. an opportunity. for the insertion of them 
should my opinion seem still capable of defence, and for 
the frank renunciation of this opinion if proved erroneous 


by the arguments of that eminent geographer. 


Meanwhile the addition of gard or gerd, indicates, by an 
obvious analogy, the name of Pasa as the representative of 
Pasa-garda; thus are forined Daréb-gerd, Sidvesh-gerd, and 
other.names above noticed; and even Kadahk I have allowed 


POPPLORPSSOSOCCOP OS CODE 000000 000000000005000800000 


This identity appears to have been first remarked by Longuerue, (See the‏ ره 
posthumous “ Longueruana, ou Receuil de Pensées,” &c. Berlin, 1754). It was con-‏ 
firmed by Heeren in his “ Ideen uber die Politik,” &e.; but ] ouly know this learned‏ 
German’s opinion through M. de Sainte Croix (Exam. Crit. p. 677) who undertakes‏ 
to refute it as paradoxical ; and Mr. Hoeck, who adopts and ably defends it, (Vet.‏ 
Mediz ct Pers, Monum. p. 14, &e.)‏ 
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as nearly synonimous with gerd, (See note 118). “The place, 
therefore, called Pasa,‘long seemed to me, as to ‘D’Anville 
(Geogr. Anc.) a remnant of the classick Pasagarda‘or Pasar- 
gada; and 1 thought, with Rennell, that some monuments 
of antiquity might still have escaped the observation of 
Europeans, (Geogr. of Herodotus, p- 286). 


Few circumstances could have ‘been so gratifying to an 
antiquarian traveller, as the discovery of what might remove 
all doubts on this subject; and though Della Vaile had failed 
in his researches, yet it was from some hope of better suc- 
cess that I solicited, through the Ambassador, permission 
to visit Pasa rather than four or.five other places which had 
strongly excited my curiosity. But not one object remains 
at Pasa with which we can associate the idea of Cyrus’s 
tomb, or, indeed, of any other ancient monument. The 
present inhabitants do not claim that monarch as founder 
‘of their city ; in the oriental works which describe it, the 
name of Cyrus (living or dead) is not once mentioned ; nor 
is gard, kadah, or any other term, ever added, either in fami- 
liar -conversation or in manuscripts to the original name, 
properly Pasd, though often pronounced and written, after 
the Arabian manner, Basé, and more generally Fasa(?”). 

مج م جوم موم وج و و Rita eee ee‏ 


The Arabs express by B or F, the P of foreign names ; their own alphabet not‏ رش 
furnishing this letter; thus Palestine becomes Falestin ; Paulus, Baudus ; Piraz, Firtéz,‏ 
&e. (See p. 97, and Vol. I. Pref. p. xix). I shall oaly add concerning the name ofa Per-‏ 
sian city, originally and properly written Pasd, (with P), that it seems unreasonable to‏ 
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For these negative arguments some authorities have been 
already offered in this volume, where also are quoted two 
celebrated Persian authors who positively declare (what my 
own observation confirmed) that Pasé, not enjoying the bene- 
fit of a river, is watered by artificial means. (See chap. VII, 
from p. 90 to 102). Sucha place, therefore, cannot be Stra- 
bo’s Pasargade, “ about or round which,” says he, “flows the 
“river Kuros; passing through that part of Persia called 
“the hollow.” Bore 8¢ cai Kupos rorapds, Sit rs Koons sadouperns MepaiSos péwy 
rept Hacapyasas. (Lib. xv). 


ج ج همم همم مممممموو ج موجن مج هو PORSCSHCCCOCOCOEOSOOOS‏ 


derive it from an Arabick word Basa \w, signifying the North wind, which with gard - 
or gerd, would resemble Pasagarda, (Golius in Alferg. p. 114); but ۷۵ already 
observed that Pasa is never used with any adjunct term. هه‎ also unwilliag to adopt 
the etymologies suggested by Salmasius, (Plin. Exerc. p. 846, Traj. 1689), and Bochart 
(Geogr. Sacr. Phaleg. VI. 16), from the Hebrew N13} ‘O35 Péarsi-gedud, or ۲ 8 
Paras gad, “A Persian Army,” or VOD Parsigader, signifying an enclosed place 
or camp of the Persians ; preferring, like Reland, any allowable derivation that can be 
found in the Persian language itself. “Non placent enim etymologia vocum Persi- 
“carum ex sermone Hebreo petite, si ipsa lingua Persiea,” &c. (Dissert. VIII). 
From Anaximenes and Diotimus, (quoted by Stephanus Byzantius in Passar gad@ ) 
and from Eustathius (ad Dionysii Perieg. v. 1069), we learn that Pasargade sig- 
nified Tlepewy orparowedoy, the camp, or abode of the Persian army ; being the place 
where Cyrus with his Persian troops defeated the Medes under Astyages. In this sense 
perhaps Parsa kadah (as explained in note 118) might signify the station of the ۳۵۲۰ 
sians, in opposition to that spot which the Medes had occupied. I cannot dismiss 
the subject of this name without a notice of Tychsen’s suspicion that the Biblical 
Elam pb'y or Elymais, being in his opinion the same as سم‎ aud Acpay (the very 
word Irdn آیران‎ signifying Persia) is nothing but a different name of Persepolis and 
Pasagarda; but it must be added, that by these three names he would understand 
Shushan or Susa, (0 G. Tychsen, de cuneatis Inscript. Persepol. pp. 10, 13). His 
Elam Ir or Eir (wy DOY), quoted from a Hebrew work, and signifying the metro- 
polis of Persia, would be, in that sense, like Parsagarda or Persepolis, equivalent to 


Iréa Shahr, See p. 316). 
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IX. But this Kuros is immediately recognised in the river 
Kur (§), latterly called Bandemir, which fertilizes the plain 
of Marvdasht, Istakhr or Persepolis, as above described(*) ; 
and to this low and extensive plain, inclosed within moun- 
tains, the epithet hollow was appropriately given by Strabo, 
as Mr. Hoeck well observes, (Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum. 
p. 58). Imay add that although the Kur and those streams 
which flow into it, do not absolutely surround or insulate. 
the site of ancient Persepolis ; yet they bound it in so many 
different directions as to appear almost circumfluent, justi- 
fying the expression repr péwy Which, as we have seen, Strabo 
applies to the principal river. A little map, forming the 
ninth article of Plate XLVIII, exhibits those streams deli- 
neated after authorities which, though in some respects they 
seem to me of questionable accuracy, may be considered 
as among the best hitherto published(%). It is chiefly 


OOPS و ان و نا نان نج‎ PESOS مج مر یج وج و‎ LESS COSOSSOOOSS OVE 


See pp. 172, 183, 307, 311, &c. That this Cyrus (Corus or Corius) was the‏ ره 
river now catled Bandemir, is remarked by Vossius, (Observ ad Pomp. Mele Lib.‏ 
UL. cap. 8, Hage 165%, p. 284). The Bandemir, says Dr. Vincent, is the Cyrus or‏ 
Kuros of the ancients, (Nearchus, p. 413, 2ud edit.); and Mr. Hoeck observes that‏ 
this Cyrus or Bandemir was also called the Araxes. ‘‘ Omnium consensu veterum‏ 
Araxes est hodiernus fluvius Bendemir, &c.”—“flavium Bendemir Arabibus Cur‏ *“ 
dictum fuisse eundemque diversis nominibus apud veteres, modo Cyrum modo Arax-‏ « 
of‏ (قرواب) “em audivisse.” (Vet. Med. et Pers. Mon. p.58). But the Cgeruab‏ 
is not, as Dr. Vincent believed, “the river Ker or Kur,” (Nearch. p. 414),‏ 81/51 هر 
the first letter of Cgeruab 4 being essentially different from the first of Kur S$; aud at‏ 
the same time, erroneously put, in the Arabick text, for 4 F with only oue diacritical‏ 
point as I shall demonstrate in the course of this section.‏ 


I suspect them to be erroneous principally in those rivers which they lead‏ رهم 
from the North into Lake Bakhtegén by a course eastward of Persepolis, and there-‏ 


a ی‎ ha ی او ی فش ی ای ید سل و باق‎ eee as 
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compiled from De la Rochette’s (described with due praise 
in p. 174), and Wahl’s, prefixed to his German Work on the 
Geography of Asia, (Leips. 1795). I have extracted in 
the same Plate (No. 10), that portion of Neibuhr’s map, 
“(Voyages,” Tome II. Tab. xvii), which represents the 
Persepolitan rivers; and, in No. 11, asketch of those streams 
faithfully copied, on a reduced scale, from the Persian map 
of Fars, executed in the thirteenth century, and illustrating 
a valuable Manuscript, the Séir al Beldén, already described 
as اهتنا دم‎ composition, more generally entitled 
Mesdieck al Memdlek, (See Vol. I. p. 328, 340). The ori- 
ginal map exhibits nearly one hundred names or positions 
of places, towns, lakes and rivers. In another work I shall 
endeavour to explain it ; meanwhile, the extract here given 
sufficiently agrees with Niebuhr’s delincation (No. 10), in 
the sile of Istakhkr or Persepolis, which appears bounded 
Northward, Westward, and Southward, by two rivers; the 
Kur and Farwéb or Farcéb; while Eastward of that city 
we do not discover any stream flowing either into the Kur 
or into the lake of Bakhtegdén; nor could I learn, when on 
the spot, that such existed. The Persian artist represents 
Fasé as distant from any water although his map comprises 


eight rivers, four lakes, and part of the Gulf. 


Of many streams that intersect the plain of Istakhr or 
Persepolis, two only are named by oriental writers; the 
others, being inconsiderable brooks or artificial drains, have 
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not been dignified with the title of rivers. We find, also,. 
but two-in classical geography ; the Araxes which. Alexan- 
der crossed on. his approach to Persepolis, and the Medus 
which falls into the Araxes, as Strabo informs us(™).. "Fhese 
seemingly correspond to the rivers in our Persian map, (No. 
11), the Kur and the Farudb, for so appears in Arabick 
writings, what is properly Parudb.or Paredb,. though vul-. 
garly corrupted into Palwér or Farwér(*). This (probably: 
Strabo’s Medus) is the “ little river: called Peleuar,” of which. 
Pietro della Valle, who passed over it ona bridge, describes: 
the course from. North to South, (* fiumicello chiamato Pe~ 
leuar,” &c. Viaggi, Lett. xv. 1621), and it is thus mentioned 
by Esy Havxat in the manuscript Sér al beldén, more 
fully than in the printed. translation of his work, (Orient. 
Geogr. p: 98). ‘And the river Farwdb issues.from Huber- 
«kan; from a village called: Farwab; and it advances until, 
“at the gate of Istakhr, it flows under the Khurasdn bridge; 


وج من مج مج مج موم موم من همجمج DOO SO FF‏ 


(Alexander); pez Se 0 Apatns ex rwv-‏ م56 rov Apatny‏ ع(مجهممغ]] Hpos aury Se‏ ره 
Mndecas oppntes. (Strab. lib. XV).‏ ء Tlaparraxwy, ovuGadrec 8’ ets avrov o Mnéos,‏ 
That Alexander’s troops advancing towards Persepolis crossed the Araxes on 4‏ 
bridge, we learn from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. XVII).‏ 


asin‏ ره The frequent change of 1 into.r, has been already noticed ; also of } into‏ رهم 
the modern Greek, and of p into f. These and many other changes of letters are‏ 
exemplified by a variety of words in the Dictionaries Jehdngtri and Burhan Kdtea, _‏ 
each of which, in its preface, has a section ov.the subject. The district of Kurbdl‏ 
anda similar transpo-‏ رز is most geneially called by the peasants, Kulbér (or Kulvér‏ 
sition of letters may be observed in numerous instances. The Parvéb or Palwér is‏ 
often named. from a village near which it flows (described in my next chapter) the‏ 
River-of Sivend.” :‏ > 
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“whence it proceeds until it falls into the river Kur?(), 
The position of Istakhr, as here described in the tenth cen- 
tury, we find confirmed by Epart’st (often styled the Nubian 
Geographer) a writer of the twelfth ; “Istakhr,” says he “ig 
“situate on the river Farudb, and has a bridge called the 


“« Khurasan bridge’ (*). 


But the Persian geographers who in proper names some-~ 
times affect the Arabian manner of substituting F or B 
for P, here retain the original orthography ; thus says Ham- 
DALLAH Cazvi'n1; “ The river Parwdb issues from a moun- 
“tain of the village so named, and for the greater part 
“waters the territory of Marvdasht, and falls into the river 
‘Kur, The extent of its course is eighteen farsangs”(**), 


POS LOPS OSOOOUNSOSOPOO SSO SOS OOOO SO SOS COSODOSOOECOOOOO 


(BY)‏ و اما رود فرواب از bye‏ بیرون مي اید از دهي که انرا فرواب مي 
خوانند ve pee‏ شود تا بدروازه abel‏ بزیر قنطره خراسان و مي رید نا اجا که 
برود کر مي ) (MS. Sir al belddn.‏ 
The uame which I have rendered Huberkén, is very ۲۳۳۷ aa written; only one‏ 
diacritical point being expressed. The bridge here mentioned at or near Istakhr‏ 
derived its name from the province of Khurasén, towards which it led in a North-‏ 
Eastern direction ; it is usual in Persia to denominate bridges and gates of cities after‏ 
منک the chicf places to which they lead ; thus the Cézertin gate at Shirdz,‏ 


(See the ۶‏ و اصطییر علي نهر فرواب و US‏ قنعره تسمي بقنطره خراسان مر 
al Mushték, ۳ at Reme, 1692, Clim. III. sect. 6) The Arabick text for‏ 
Karuab or Cgeruab, as written by the Maronites who‏ قرواب Farudb has‏ فرواب 
translated the work into Latin. Geographia Nubiensis, Paris, 1619, p- 124) But‏ 
the errour proceeds from a superfluous point over the first letter, as | have remarked‏ 
in p. 326, note 128,‏ 


)74( اب پرواب از 38 ده پرواب rade p‏ و بیشتر نواحي مرودشت را اب میدهد 
و در رود کر افئد ars? Ab‏ فرسک باشد. Ch, of Rivers).‏ رفاه) (MS. Nozhat al‏ 
9۵ 
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Hariz Asrv’ in his MS. 7۵۳۶: almost literally copies. 
this account of the Parwdb; adding, however, that it is a- 
blessed or holy stream, (رودي مبارگ)‎ rudé mubdrek(). 


“ The river Kur of Fars,” says HAaMDALLAH,.“ rises among 
“the mountains of Kildr, in Fars, and having received the 
* waters of Shaab Bavdn and other small intermediate rivers it 
“ flows united with them through Fars ; but this is a stream- 
>» which does not allow its waters to settle on any particular 
* place, until obstructed by bands or dikes, for the purposes of 
“irrigation. Of the bands erected on it, the first is the Band 
“of Ramgard, an ancient structure which under the ۵۸ 
“dynasty, having fallen to decay, was repaired by the Ara’- 
“pec, FakurR ap’DOULEH Cua‘vELt, who gave it the name 
“of Fakhristan. The second is.the Band Azzadi, which few 
“works throughont the world can equal in strength and 
“beauty ; by this band the territory of Upper Kurbél is 
* watered. The third is that called Band i Kassdr, by 
“ means of which the district of Lower Kurbél is irigated. 
“This band also, being in a state of ruin, was repaired by 


“the Ata’peG .تاه‎ Having passed through those 
POSS SSS POSSOSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSOSSOSOS اج همجمج اج‎ 


(5) Thus certain trees are reckoned mubdrek Slee, or blessed, (without any 
reference to the superstition noticed in Vol, 1. p. 318, 359); such as the Zeitin 
(زیتون)‎ or olive, and the Nakh? (Js) or Kharma (=), the date or palm tree. 
But seme Muhhammedan tradition respecting the Angel Gabriel seems to have conse- 
crated the olive ; and the date is said to flourish only in the regions of Islam, the land 
of true believers, See MS, Nozhat al Colub. Ch, of Trees). 
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‘territories, the river Kur flows into Lake Bahhtegdn, after 
“a course of one hundred and thirteen farsangs”(*), Some 
observations are below off-red on this passage and on Ha’riz 


Axsru’s account of the Nahr Kur or river Kur(?”). 


Many Antiquaries and Geographers are much_per- 
plexed by the variety of ancient names which they think 


جح اج موجن نج و و وحم ونم وم نج PUSEOCOPOCOESO SESS‏ 


)1%( اب کر فارس از slag‏ ولیست کار فارس gastro?‏ و ابهاي شعب دوان 
و ما بین آن و So‏ رودهاي SS‏ بفارس با آن پیرسته میکردد و این رود 
بغیل است تا بندي برو نبسته اند ale Ge‏ بزرعمت نذشسته وندها که بران 
ابست اول بند راچردست gly‏ قدیم QU‏ است درعهد سلاجقه خلل پانته برد 
آنابک چاولي عمارتش کرد د فخرستان دام کرد و دیکر بند عضدیست که در جهان 
مثل آن عمارت کم ath‏ از تعکمي و ديكويي ولیست we SUS‏ را اب میدهد و 
ay‏ تصار که SUS‏ سفلي بران مزروعست این بند نیز MS‏ پافته بود هم SE‏ 
چاولی عمارت کرد و این رود چون از ان وایات بکررد در NOE spe?‏ ربزد طولش 
صد و سیزده فرسنک باشد Nuzhat al Coléb (Ch. of Rivers).‏ کل 


(*) HAMDALLAG styles this the Kur of Firs, as there is another and greater river 
named Kur, (or Cyrus), which flows from the borders of Armenia and falls into the 
Caspian sea. He describes Kilir (or Gilér ) in his twelfth chapter, as a considerable 
village of Pérs ; and it seems belonging to the same territory as Kavard or Gavard 
(8) ۵ smalltown, ATa’BEG CHa’VELI flourished about the middie of the twelfth 
century. The Band Azzaui is the Band Emér, already described as the work of 
AZZAD AD'DOULEH, (p 181, 183) One copy of the Nozhat al Coli (in chap. X11), 
informs us that Kurbal, Ulid and Sifli, Upper and Lower, are situate on the two sides 
of the river Kur; Ulid deriving its water by means of the Band Emir; and Sifli by 
means of the Band ¢ Kessér. Ha'rFiz توق‎ who borrows much of his account 
from HAMDALLAB, divides Kurbdl into upper ( Baldin etd) and lower, ( Zirin 
wins the upper being watered by the Band of Azzap ap’DOULEH; the lower 
by that which aTABEG Cua’veLt repaired; the Band i Kessér, above mentioned, 
Through inadvertency ] omitted to remark that it is this work which causes the water 
to fall seventeen or eightcen feet at the bridge of Géwakén, as noticed in p. 179. See 
also in p. 181 a quotation from HaFiz ABRU’ respecting the name Bandemir. 
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applicable to the rivers of Persepolis; I shall not here pre- 
tend to remove difficulties which have baffled such men as. 
Salmasius and Vossius, although they assume the licence of" 
correcting errours, real or imaginary, in Strabo, Ptolemy and 
other writers. Even D’Anville has not been able to satisfy 
himself perfectly on this subject ; he allows that the Bande- 
mir is the Araxes, but the Medus he inclines to believe the 
Kur. Now we know that the Kur is the Bandemir, and 
receives a smaller stream (the Parwéb or Palwdr) as the 
Araxes, according to Strabo, received the Medus. We 
must therefore: regard the Bandemir, Kur, and Araxes as 
one river; but D’Anville cannot reconcile this with the. 
Kuros of Pasargadve, which he wishes to place at Pasdé or 
Fasé, (Geogr. Anc.) His difficulties would have vanished 
had he supposed the identity of Pasargade and Persepolis. 
J am aware that against an absolute identity some passages 
of Strabo and. Arrian may be opposed; they indicate a 
difference; but so- slight that Salmasius who quotes one, 
immediately infers from it the necessary proximity of Pa- 


sargade to Persepolis(*®); and Mr. Hoeck has most inge- 
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Strabo (Lib. XV) informs us that Alexander having burnt-the palace of Per-‏ رقف 
sepolis to avenge the Greeks immediately after went to Pasargade.—Everpnce Se 0.‏ 
ets Tlacapyadas nce. On this. Salmasius‏ عم مه Arciav'pos ra ev Mepoartodec‏ 
remarks, “ Non lenge itaque Pasargadas a Persepoli sitas fuisse oportet.” (Plin.‏ 
The same iuference may be drawn from a‏ مرو 16 Exercit. p, 846, Traj. ad Rhea‏ 
passage of Arrian, ‘quoted in note. 122, p. 320), and another (in p. 321), also one from.‏ 
hi. s:xth book, (ch 30), where he says that \lexander having visited the Tomb of.‏ 
Cyrus at Pasargadz, returned to the Palace which he had destroyed, and which.‏ 
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niously maintained an opinion that these were the names of 
places, so near as to be, in fact, parts of the same city ; yet 
sufficiently distinct to justify a-difference of denomination. 
He notices the great extent of Eastern capitals, and remarks 
that although belonging to one city, the palace which Alex- 
ander burned may have been at no inconsiderable. distance 
from the Tomb of Cyrus; he observes (after the learned 
Heeren) that the ancients always connect the names of Per- 
sepolis and Paégargade in sucha manner as proves a vicinity; 
that Pasargadze owed its. origin (like many other cities of the 
East) to a camp (2rparoxedv, Steph. Byzant. in Passargarde) 
which remained on the spot where Cyrus with his Persians 
conquered Astyages the Mede, until from successive fortifi- 
cations it assumed the appearance of a castle, especially that 
part wherein the Monarch himself resided, and was entomb- 
ed. Although it soon became a city, this place was still called 
the Persian camp ; a name which preserved the memory of 
an inportant victory, and of the foundation of the Persian 
Monarchy. But Mr. Hoeck does not ascribe to. Cyrus that 
palace of which the remains have been entitled Chehl mindr 
or Takhé ة‎ Jemshéd, and a city adjoining ; these he regards as 
an, amplification of Pasargade, made by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes ; and these constitute, says he, what the Greeks in 
POS و و نج‎ SS اج اج نم مج و من و وم وج موجن و‎ 


Diodorus, Strabo, Curtius, Plutarch and others agree in placing at Persepolis; 
EvSev Se es ra Bacdea nee rw Wepowry. These words would be very obscure, as Mr,. 
Hoeck remarks, (Vet. Med, et Pers. Monum. مه‎ 63), if the place did not belong to: 
the same city in which Alexander then resided, 
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a stricter sense, denominated Persepolis. Both this.and 
Pasargade were situate on the river Kur or Bandemir, (called 
‘by the ancient writers Cyrus and Araxes), Pasargade lying 
Eastward, Persepolis Westward; (See “ Veteris Medi et 
Persie Monumenta,” pp. 59, 63, 65, 67). 


The valuable work just quoted must be itself consulted 
by those who desire to examine Mr, Hoeck’s arguments ; 
most of which, in my judgment, seem irrefragable. I have 
here but superficially exhibited the general result of his 
discussion on this subject, and through him, of Mr Heeren’s 


opinion. 


X. However Antiquaries and Geographers have thought 
differently respecting the site of Pasargada, they agree, it 
may be almost said unanimously, in regarding numerous 
monuments visibleo n the plain of Marvdasht or Istakhr, and 
among the adjacent mountains, as vestiges of Persepolis(*®). 
Intelligent travellers have pronounced that ample, fertile 
and beautiful plain, with its abundant supplics of excellent 
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T doubt whether the late Professor Tychsen of Rostoch, made any converts to‏ رهم 
his opiniou, that Susa, Pasargade and Persepolis were the same. (See his work quo-‏ 
ted in p. 825). -Pasé or Fasd has been most generally supposed Pasargada:; but‏ 
Vossius would place this ancient city at Shirdz, (Obs. ad Melam. Lib. ]1 ¢. 7), and‏ 
Keempfer (Ameenit. Exot. p. 365), at Pul i Fasé, a spot which I have already noticed‏ 
from my own observation, (See p. 66), as not presenting one vestige of apuquity,‏ 
Moreri appears to have conversed with some anonymous traveller who bad visited‏ 
Chehil minar, :and from his account would suppose it different from Persepolis.‏ 
(Grand Dictionaire Historique, in Persepolis).‏ 
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water, to. be most happily adapted for the situation of a. 
magnificent capital(™); and in narrow chasms, between 
steep rocks of those mouatains that Northward and West- 
ward form an admirable barrier to this plain, their imagina- 
tion has discovered the passes fortified by. Ariobarzanes 
against the approach of Alexander from Susiana(**). The 


e eee eSoeoee‏ 400 و جوم همم موم مج موم وج موم موم 


() “ Quella gran pianura che ben si vede essere stato sito al proposito,” میک‎ 
(P. della Valle, Lett. XV, 1621). Chardin says that the site of Persepolis is imme- 
diately recognised from the descriptions given by Arrian, Curtius and Diodorus; that 
the plain, watered by a thousand streams besides the Araxes, and Pulouar, abounds 
in the fattest cattle, the best wines, and handsomest horses of Persia; it is, be declares, . 
one of the finest plains, ‘‘une des plus belles qu'on puisse voir.” (Tome 1X p.48, Rouen, 
1723), Fryer mentions this “wealthy plain stored with all cattel, corn and wild 
‘fowl, by the plentiful afflux of water,”——“ whereby it might be a fit situation for the 
‘mighty Persepolis, as it now is for store of country towns, besides whole armies of 
« Nomades -or wandering shepherds,” &c. (Trav. p. 253). The plain of Marvdasht 
was said to contain eight hundred and eighty villages, in the time of Le Brun (1704), 
who describes it as extending nearly forty Jeagues from North West to South East, 
(Voyages, p. 261, Amst, 1718); while Chardin allows only eighteen or nineteen 
leagues to what he styles, “Ia belle plaine de Persepolis.” (Tome IX, p. 48); and that 
part which the city actually occupied, according to tradition, is a plain of seven far= 
sangs (about twenty five miles) in length and three farsangs in width, as Kempfer . 
relates, (Ameen. Exot. p. 298). 


Diod. Sic. lib xvii. Arrian. iii, Curt. ۷۰ &e. Chardin describes the defiles‏ رف 
between steep and lofty mountains; passes about one hundred and fifty paces tong :‏ 
and so narrow in some places as scarcely to admit three borses advancing abreast; yet‏ 
by these avenues, says he, Alexander must have approached Persepolis, On the‏ 
lofty projecting rocks. that naturally defend this plain towards the West, were cer-‏ 
tainly stationed the. Persian advanced guards who opposed Alexander.: “C’etoit‏ 
infailliblement sur ces hautes buttes qu’ etoient posez les Corps de Garde avancez‏ « 
‘de Persepolis,” &c. (Tome 1X, p. 42, 49, Rouen, 1723). “Two mountains,” says‏ 
Dr Fryer, speaking of the plain, “sbut up this happy campaign so as if nature had .‏ 
“taken special care of its security—so it is not unlikely that these were the strong-‏ 
“holds Artibazanes defended against Alexander,” (Trav. p. 243). In his map (p.‏ 
he places these strongholds, the “Pyle Persice,” about twenty miles from :‏ )230 
Persepolis.‏ 
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last of those “Pyle” or Streights where the Persians resisted 
Alexander, I am inclined to place fifteen or sixteen miles 
from the Takht, or about half way between this ruined edifice 
and Méin, the chief town or village in the district of Rém- 
gard). Having overcome the difficulties of this pass, and 
entered the plain, it is probable that Alexander, as we learn 
from the Ambrosian “Itinerary,” proceeded without further 
opposition to Persepolis, where he seized on the treasures 
of Cyrus and of Xerxes, deposited there as in a place of 
perfect security, and burned the Royal Palace('*). 


At what time a city was founded here, can only be con- 
jectured ; but we may believe that the plain of Istakhy, from 
many natural advantages which it offered above other silu- 
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14) ۸۶2 ماییی)‎ pronounced مه‎ Mew yeen or Moyeen would be in English) is 
described by 1aMDALLAH us a sual city ۸ (شبرک‎ in the midst of a 
mountainous regivn ; Della Valle styles it “ una villa grossa,” Lett. xv. 1621); and 
Chardin says'that it is “an gros bourg,” of three hundred houses, (Tome UX. p. 42), 
The name, he thinks, signifies “fish ;” deriving it, probably, from mihi ( (ماهي‎ or 
mahyén :(ماهیان)‎ but spelt as above, after HamDALLAH in his Persian Geography, 
(Ch. xii) it cannot bave any reference to these words. 


“Carsis deniqne obstinatioribus fugatisve, ultra inoffensus transit Persepotim,‏ رن 
“&c Cyri denique atque Rersii illic, ceu si tutius sitis, thesauris potitur —regia igni‏ 
See the “ Utinerarium Alexandri,” (Sect. 67: published by Dr. An-‏ مت “abolita,”‏ 
gelo Maio, in 1817, from a Manuscript of the Ambrosian Library at Milan. The‏ 
anonymous author »eems to have fourtshed in the fourth century. J must observe‏ 
و that the Persian capital i» not named in any other passage throughout the [merary‏ 
and trom the learned editor's note it appears that what be has rendered “Persepolim,”‏ 
is, iu the MS. expresved by pde; this, from the d, ! should have regarded as an isbre-‏ 
viativa of Pusargade, still supposing it to aignify Persepolis, or a place so near, that‏ 
sboth might be easily confounded under either denomination,‏ 
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ations, must have been in the earliest ages a favourite place 
of residence. I would suppose thatit was the peculiar seat 
of those illustrious families, the Pasargadans or Perseidans, 
from whom Cyrus was descended in the paternal tine(*) ; 
and that, like them, it derived the name of Pérs (subse- 
quently extended over a whole province of which it was the 
very heart, and rendered Persis by classick writers) from 
an ancient personage whom the Greeks, through a cloud of 
fable, recognise in their Perses or Perseus(’”). To this 
plain of Pars, (since called from different portions, the plain 
of Marvdasht, Ustakhr or Kurbal), Xenophon, in my opin-. 
ion, alludes by the expression as Mepeas, (though seemingly 
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Through the Achemenidans. Herodotus says, of the Persian tribes, rovrewy‏ رم 
-0067ع1] onrpy, evSev or Paserees ot‏ میم یی( Tlacapyadatr erat apearot, ev ۲۵2 Se‏ 
dae yeyoract. (Lib. b 125). “The Pasargauie are most noble; from a branch of‏ 
«them, the Achemanida, are descended the Perseidan kings.” Of this Perseidan‏ 
family was Cambyses, “* King of the Persians,” (Mepowy BaaAevs) and father of Cyrus,‏ 


as we learn from Xenophon, (Cyrop. lib, 1), 


son of .‏ (بارس) Ina Persian MS, already quoted, (p 37) the pedigree of Pa‘rs‏ رم 
PARLAY (542) has been traced up to Noah. Xenophon informs us taat Cambyses‏ 
(Cyrus’s father) was of the Perseidan race, so denominated after Perseus,—'o 6 Kap-‏ 
(Cyrop.‏ میرن( Bees ovros rwv Mepoeidwr yerove nv, on de MepoedSat azo Mepoews‏ 
lib. 1, p. 2, Basil, 1672), According to Herodotus (lib, vii, G61) Perseus was the sou‏ 
of Jusiter and Danae, and had, by Andromeda daughter of Belus, a son called‏ 
Perses, from whom the Persians derived their name. But the mother of Perses was. *‏ 
Medea, as St. phanus Byzantius relates (in Tlepoa:’; it was before his arrival in Greece,‏ 

- that Persens had by Andromeda this Perses from whom the kings of the Persians are 
sail tu be descended, as we read in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, (lib. ii, p 77, edit. 
Comnel, 699°; and who by some is supposed to have invented arrows; ۰ sagittas: 
* Persen Persei filium invenisse dicunt,” (Plin. Nat. Hist, VII, 56); weapons which, 
the Persians learned ما‎ use with preeminent deaterity, | 


2x. 
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more personal than local) when he relates that Cambyses 
having set out from his mansion (cw rys owas) with Cyrus, 
accompanied him to the borders of Persis ; whence, after a 
mutual embrace, Cyrus proceeded “to the Medes” or into 
Media, and his father returned “to the Persians” (‘). 
Wherever the same form of expression is used by Ctesias 
(and it frequently occurs when he mentions the sepulture of 
royal Persians) I would understand an allusion, not to the 
province of Persis, or to its inbabitants generally, but in a 


particular manner to Pars, Parsagarda, or Persepolis(”). 


That the illustrious Parsagardans or Acheemenidans, and 
perhaps some chiefs of other tribes occupying, long before 
Cyrus, the great Persepolitan plain, resided there in dwel- 
lings more substantial and commodious than the huts or 


tents of those husbandmen and shepherds over whom they 


۰ 
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Cyr. 11. 1. Concerning this expression see the opinions of different commen-‏ رن 
tators in the notes to#lian’s * Varia Historia,” Gronovius’s edition, (lib. ۱. ¢. 31).‏ 
Scheffer achnowledges that he does not comprehend it, and suspects a chasm. Kuba‏ 
says “Atticum est pro ev Ilepoacs.” Vulteius transla es it “in Persiam.” Gesner and‏ 
others prefer “in Persia.” Some ‘tin Persidem,” which Perizonins seems to approve,‏ 
&c. I have no doubt that Elian, in the chapter above indicated, alludes to the‏ 
plain of Persepolis ; as in that which immediately follows, containing an anecdote of‏ 
Artaxerxes and a Persian who offered to that monarch the onty gift he could bestow,‏ 
some water just taken up with both his hands from the river Kuros, the Kur or mo-‏ 
Bandemir. In the same sense I would reed Justin’s “ in Persis,” (Lib, I. ¢.5).‏ ون 


(7) See the Fragments of Ctesias’s Persian History, (Sect. 9, 13, 19, 43,14, &e.) 
On other occasions he uses Persis; distinguishing, as | imagine, between the province 
and the capital ; more particularly in the thirteenth section. 
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ruled, seems not improbable ; but until he had ameliorated 
their condition (in the sixth century before Christ) that they 
could have boasted of any stately or considerable edifice, a 
palace, temple or castle, does not appear on the authority of 
Greek or Roman writers. Nor do their works, if I have 
rightly searched them, afford more than one passage wherein 
Persepolis is, unequivocally, named as a city existing ۵ 


the establishment of Cyrus’s great Empire(**). 


XI. Yet many learned men, partly adopting the Eastern 
traditions, assign Persepolis, or at least the edifice now called 
Jemsui’p’s Throne, to an age much earlier than that in 
which Cyrus flourished. Some who have offered opinions 
on the origin of that stupendous monument, we can scarcely 


believe serious(™°); and others seem extravagant when 


اج مج جرج و مج وج و را زج وج جح و وا SPOUSES‏ زا و ما PRS SOLO‏ 


This solitary instance (from the first book of Justin, chap. 6), shall be more.‏ رم 
particularly quoted in my next section ‘The united testimonies of Herodotus (J. 71),‏ 
Xenophon (Cyr 1. IL. Vil),Plato (de Legib, IL}, Arrian (V), Maximus Tyrius (Diss,‏ 
XIV), and others, represent those tribes that inhabited Persis before the time of Cyrus,‏ 
as living ina most abstemious and frugal manner, deriving their scanty subsistence from‏ 
agricultural labour, or trom flucks and herds which some of the families drove to pas-‏ 
ture in different places, and guarded from depredation They wore trowsers and upper‏ " 
garments rudely made of skins, and existed without luxuries or even comforts, (yy oure‏ 
apBpor ovre ayaSov ovdev, Herodot. [. 71); they scarcely knew the use of horses, says‏ 
Xeavphon Cyr. 1), and passed their lives in toil and want; being, as he styles them‏ 
(lib Vil) xaxoSwraros  Arrian also notices their poverty, and compares their laws‏ 
and custonis with those of the austere Lacedaemonians, (lib. ¥).‏ 


A German author named “ Witte,” ascribes the magnificent objects visible at‏ رگ 
Persepolis, to an eruption of the earth! and another, “ De Roesch,” considers them‏ 
as the work of Lamecb, whose exploits during the Trojan war are exhibited in the.‏ 
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they -undertake to estimate its antiquity. In the seven- 
teenth century. Chardin, as already quoted (p. 241), vaguely 
pronounced it “about four thousand years” old; but to these 
several hundreds are added by Bailly, after an astronomical 
calculation, and by D’Hancarville after him; both regarding 
the edifice as a work of Jemsui’p, whose reign they date 
from the year three thousand two hundred and nine before 
Christ(#°). Sir William Jones docs not deny the probabi- 
lity that it was erected in the time of Jemsur’p; placing 
this monarch, however, only eight hundred years before our 
era("') ; and even M. de Sainte Croix supposes it to have 
been constructed long before Cyrus, although he holds the 


Arabian and Persian records in supreme contempt(’”). 
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sculptures. By Troy, however, he understands Persia ; Media by Europe, and Assy- 
ria by Asia; so that the Trojan war is not what we have hitherto fancied ; but a war 
between the Medes and Persians ; and the inscriptions record a series of kings from 
Cain to Lamech! ‘For the knowledge of these authors I am indebted to Mr. Hoeck. 
(See his ‘ Vet. Med. et Pers. Monum.” p. 12). 


۱ 

See Bailly’s “ Hist. de I'Astron. Anc.” p. 354; and Supplement (p. 115), to‏ رصم 
Recherches suries Arts de la Gréce.” Tome Il. uf D’Hancarville, whose opinion on‏ « 
this subject has been more fully quoted in p. 247.‏ 


(* Discourse on the Persians, Asiat. Res. Vol. ۱۲۰ p. 55, (Lond. 1801, oct). 
Short Hist. of Persia prefixed to the Life of Nader Shah, Lond. 1783, p. xii, 


He thinks it probable that as the Greeks only frequented Babylon, Susa, and‏ رهم 
Ecbatana, before the time of Alexander, they knew but litile concerning Persepolis‏ 
until “ the (partial) burning of its palace, built long before Cyrus,”—“ l'incendie de‏ 
son palais bati longtemps avant Cyrus.” (Exam. Crit. des Histor. d’ \lexaudre, ps‏ 
2de edit. 1804). The ruins of this palace he recognises in the Throne of Jem-‏ ,678 
or “Hall of Forty Columns,” (p. 32); and his opinion of the Arabian and‏ رو اه 
Persian historians, their “ erreurs, fables, inepties,”"— mensonges et absurdités,” is‏ 
declared in p. 173, 179, 6۰‏ 
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But we may believe that some of the Eastern writers 
only mean to declare its antiquity incalculable, when they 
attribute the Persepolitan edifice to spirits that existed before 
the creation of man ; and its sculptured figures almost ani- 
mated, when they pronounce them to have once been the 
living inhabitants miraculously petrified by a sudden trans- 
formation. According to one tradition noticed by D’Her- 
belét (Biblioth. Orient. in Estekhar), the Peries or Fairies 
erected Persepolis under the reign of Jén ben Jén, long 
before the time of Adam; and “‘ Istakhr,” says ABu‘1’FEDA, 
وز»‎ one of the most ancicnt cities in Persia, and was form~ 
“erly the royal residence ; it contains the vestiges of build- 
“ings so stupendous that, like Tadmor and Baalbek, they 
“are said to be the work of supernatural beings”(**). 


From another writer we learn that > the people of Istakhr, 
“having been very wicked, the Almighty turned them into 
“stone; and even now,” adds he, “we may behold there 
“the forms of women reposing with their husbands; of 


“ butchers cutting meat into pieces; of infants in their سوی‎ 
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)159( اصطغر من اتدم مدن فارس و Ly‏ کان ye‏ الملک في القدیم bys‏ اثار 
عظیمة می البنية حتي یقال انها می عمل yal‏ مثل ما بقال ye‏ تدمر و بعلبک 
See the Geographical Fragments of ABULFEDA, published in Arabick with a Greek‏ 
translation ; at Vienna, 1807, p. 270; and, without any translation, (“Abulfede T'a-‏ 
کم bul quedam Geographice,” &c.) by Rinck, ‘Lips. 1791), p. 18, The account‏ > 
Istakkr seems borrowed from EBN Bavxat, (Orient. Geogr. p. 129), to 0‏ 
ABU'LFEDA acknowledges frequent obligations.‏ 
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‘dles; of bread in ovens, and of many other things, all 
>> become marble(™). 


But less marvellous accounts of this place are found in 
Oriental Manuscripts, some of which I shall proceed to 
quote, observing, as far as their respective dates can be 
ascertained, a chronological order. 


In the work of Espn Aasim, (already noticed, page 312), 
describing those victories which, about the middle of the 
seventh century, rendered Persia tributary to the Arabian 
Khalifah, we read that YezDEGERD, (so, last sovereign of 
the Sassanian family), dreading the enemy’s approach, fled 
from Istakhr into Kirmdn, where he took shelter with Hg- 
ZA’RMARD و(هزار رد)‎ one of those petty kings who appear to 
have been at this time very numerous throughout the em- 
pire. Another of those kings (s® از ملوک‎ se) named SHan- 
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hel (MA)‏ حاهل آن jet‏ بد بودند حق سبی‌انم تعالي Wiest‏ سدک ساخته 
و حاا آن مشاددء توان کرد صوردت زن که با ربج خود خفته است و قصاب 

کرشت پاره میکند و OS‏ در کپواره و نان در تذور و غیر همه سنک شده اند 
5s”) a very‏ المعطغري) This passage is extracted from the Shejret Al Mustafevi‏ 
rare work in the collection of Sir Charles W. R. Boughton, who obligmegly allowed‏ 
me to peruse. it, with others of his valuable Manuscripts. tis a large Volume, of‏ 
between eight and uine hundred pages, containing a genealogical his:ory of man from‏ 
Adam, through Noah, the Patriarchs, Prophets, ancient Kings, Christ, Mubammed, the‏ 
Khal:fahs, and Moghul sovereigns of fadia, to the time of Mu HAMMED Sua‘n, when‏ 
the work was comp led, (\. H. 1140, of our era 1727), by SeveDJ4'N MusamMMepD‏ 
from.‏ (سید حان معمد تقی (اعسيني القادري) au Husgint AL Ca DER,‏ اه 1 
ane huudeed and thirty ditferent authors, The iatter part comptises a geographical‏ 
account of verious countries.‏ 
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REG (شیک)‎ or Suan EK (sls), was appointed governor of 
Istakhr, which with the neighbouring places furnished troops 
to the number of one hundred and twenty thousand mey ; 
these he embodied, resolving to defend a city so generally 
_Teckoned the boast of Persia (اعطضر عجم را بمنزلت پر و بالست)‎ 
that the national glory would be implicated in its fall. A 
battle ensued, the Arabs under Abu’ موب‎ (sy (ابو‎ ۵0 
victorious; SHauREG was slain, and the people of Istakhr 
paid two hundred thousand dirhems ( درهم‎ OF درم‎ direm, pieces 
of silver coin) to obtain a respite from the presence of their 
foes. They did not, however, enjoy it long; ABDALLAH 
BEN AAMER عامر)‎ vy (عیدالله‎ led his troops into Pédrs; and 
fought with the Persians, who were commanded by Ma‘HEK 
( Sele) son of their late governor Suaurec, in the plain of 
Istakhr (ea را‎ 9) from the dawn of day until the time of 
meridian prayer; ره ما‎ fled, and after many obstinate 
battles the city was taken by storm; all the armed men 
found in it were slain, and considerable pillage obtained ; 
but it appears that Ma’wex was reinstated there by the 
Arabian general who proceeded to new conquests in Khu- 
rasién. So far from Een Aasim of Kéfah. 


Tasrt, who flourished in the ninth century and died early 
in the tenth, informs us that king Solomon occasionally left 
the > Holy House” or Jerusalem, to visit “Tabristén and 
“‘Gurkan, (or Hyrcania), and sometimes resided at Istakhr of 
> Pars ; and in these places the vestiges of his palaces yet 
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“ remain’(”). Ihave here quoted the Persian translation of” 
Tanne’ great Chronicle; but a fragment of the original Ara- 
bick enables me to-add that Istakhr was the seat of Minv’- 
cueEHR, and other ancient kings; and that several centuries 
after Solomon, king Gusurase deposited the Zend, or 
sacred volume which Zerpusut (Zoroaster) had brought to. 
him ; “in a place at Istakhr called Dernebisht”(**). Yet the 
grand-daughter of Gusutasp, Queen Huma‘nt (حمانی)‎ or 
rather Huma’‘t و(همايی)‎ is said to have built the city of Js- 
takhr (abe! .(و پنت مدینه‎ On the death of Arpasut’r, (also 
surnamed Bauman), who was both her father and husband,. 
she had “exposed her infant in an ark or box, with many 
*‘ valuable jewcls, on the river Aur in the territory of Istakhr,, 


POPS CCCSHSSOSSCESESOSOSOSSSSUSSSE GUS SUSE OOOOH OSOOOOE D4), 


)7°( و کاء بطبرستان و کرکان بودي و yee’ AF‏ پارس بودي و بدین جایپا 


A To many ruined structures in different parts of Persia,‏ كوشکهاي 3 adele‏ است 
this Jewish monarch’s name is strangely attached. I shall have occasion to notice‏ 
some besides those mentioned in p. 28, 41, 45, &c,‏ 


(2) در ندشست‎ a اصدات شر یقال‎ wer في‎ The valuable MS. from which ۴ 
have extracted this passage دا‎ 0 in the British Museum (Cotton. Lib Vitel, 
A.V). Is coutains the second Volume, or about one fourth part of 1۵ و نع‎ ori- 
gival Arabick work ; and has been more fully described.in my accouut of some MSS, 
belonging to our great national library, (See the “ Oriental Collections,” Vol. H. p. 
185). On the authority of a Persian MS. hereafter qu ted (the Zein al Akhbar ول‎ 
T have written Dernebisht for a nome which in Tapers fragment appears (hough 
indistinctly) like Dersist و(درسسمت)‎ and which Hyde (after an Arabian author, 
BoNvARD expresses by زربیشت‎ Zerbisht.. Hist. Relig. Vet. Pers. p.3t4 Ox. 1710). 
Most of the Persian proper vames are inaccurately written in Use Fragment; this, 
however, we may rezard as a literary curio-ily in Europe ; for even amovg the Asia- 
ticks it is doubtful whether a perfect copy of TaBet’s Srabick Chronicle could be 
procured at any price. A fragment was found amorg Archbishop Laud’s MSS, by 
Ockley ; (Hist. of the Saracens, Vol. بل‎ Lutrod, p. xaxiii.) 
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“although soine refer this transaction to a river in Balkh; 
“and the box floated until it was found by a-man of Istakhr, 


“a miller;” 


who educated the child, afterwards king Da’- 
برع‎ Taprt, also in his Arabick fragment, thus mentions 
three magnificent works of Queen Huma‘r; رانا‎ some 
“edifices in the city of Istakhr. Secondly, those one farsang 
‘distant from Istakhr, on the road that leads to Dardbgerd; 
“thirdly, some on the road leading to Khurasdn, at the dis- 
“tance of four farsangs from Istakhr?(#*). I have not 
traced this city lower in Taxzri’s Arabick fragment ; but, 
according to the Persian translation, Pars (in the second 
century) was divided, into several districts, each governed by 
a chief or petty king of the Bdzerenjidn «(بازرنعیان)‎ or (as in 
one MS.) the Barzenjidn (برزنجیان)‎ race, from whom Arpa- 
siit’R, son of Ba’ner, and grandson of Sasa’n, derived his 
origin maternally. Istakhy was the residence of a king named 
Jauuer (p>), and the Fire-temple of that city, and a 


VSO SODOSOSESESOCOESOOOD‏ من را مج وج نز من اجان نونجم من 


)#7( فععلنه في تابوت mah‏ معه چواهرا نغیسا و اجرته في نهر الکر من AN‏ 
jae‏ و فال pee‏ بل god‏ و آن الثابوت صار الي Lee day‏ ان من اهل اصطغر 


)18( احد ذاک البنیان فی مدینه we CSM abel‏ المدرجه gill‏ تساک 


las‏ الي دران gall‏ علي فرسن می هزه المدیذه و Je ADU‏ ار el‏ ۳ في 

Mest oe 3 Lani 0۳ SM آلمذدرحه‎ These particulars are not found in any copy 

۳ the Persian translation that I have examined ; Huma’t, it merely states, built the 

city of Istakkr in Pars, and there resided thirty years. Yet D’Herbelét thinks it 

*¢ more curious” than the original Arabick ; being enriched ‘with many additions from 

books of the Fire worshippers. (Bibl. Orient. art. Thaberi). The name Darénalherd 
I have rendered Dardbgerd ; (See the MS. Mujmet al Tudrikh hereafter quoted), 


9 ۲ 
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neighbouring village were under Ba’sex’s care when, early 
in the third century, Arpasut’r began his ambitious course; 
caused the king of Istakhr to be slain; and soon rendered. 
himself not only ruler of Pars but of Kirmdn, and finally 
monarch of all Irén or Persia, thus founding the Sasanian 
dynasty ; for ARDAVA‘N و(اردوان)‎ called by our historians Arta- 
banus, whom the petty kings acknowledged as their chief, fell 
in battle by the hand of Arpasut’r, and with him terminated 
the Arsacidan empire. Those petty kings ARDasuI‘R سنا‎ 
terly destroyed ; and on one accasion having “slain a mul- 
* titude of people at Marv, he sent their heads.to Pdrs, that 
“they might be placed on stakes over the gate of the Fire- 
“temple at Istakhr.” (See this passage in Persian, Vol. I. 0۰ 
138). Ishall not here notice every slight incidental mention 
of this city, but state that under SuapuR the second, who 
reigned during most of the fourth century, Nistbin (نصیبیی)‎ 
having been deserted, was repeopled by him with “ twelve 
“thousand families which he removed from Istakhr of Pars, 
“and established there”(*). At Istakhr we read that Yrz- 
DEGERD was concealed when invited to ascend (in 632) the 
throne which he lost, with his life, in 651. But it appears 
that before this event the Arabs had made. an unsuccessful 
attack on Istakhr; for one of Oman’s generals, anxious to 


distinguish himself, embarked with an army at Bahrein, cross- 


اجه ور نج مج وج مج م مرو مج موم SSR SSO‏ مج نمرون ور 


)19( شاپور درازده هزار خانه از اصلییر پارس انا خواست و بذشاند 
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ed the Persian Gulf, and advanced to that city, before which 
the troops of SuauReEc defeated them in several actions; both 
parties having lost-a great number of men, the Arabs with 
difficulty effected their retreat. ‘This happened in 639; but 
Istakhr, five years after, was yielded by capitulation to the 
Muselmdns. It appears, however, that the people of Pars 
did not quietly submit to their foreign oppressors ; for in the 
year 28, (A. D. 648), they revolted and slew at Istakhr the 
Arabian governor; in eenseqnence of which, ABDALLA 
BEN AAMER بن عامر)‎ alll (عید‎ was sent by the Khalifah (Oru- 
man) with troops from Basrah to Istakhr, where they massa- 
cred بسیار بتلشت از مردمان اصصییر)‎ 9) great multitudes of the inha- 
bitants ; and as one Emir or chief had not been capable of 
ruling Pars, the Khalifah inflicted on that unfortunate pro- 
vince the curse of five governors. According to two out of 
four copies, we find (A. 11. 42, A. ۰ 662) the Arabian gener- 
al Zia'p going to that castle at Istakhr which he had himselt 
erected کردء بود)‎ Uy قلعه که خود‎ Gly شد‎  یطصاب‎ us) obj). The 
name of this city again -occurs (the last time, I believe, in 
Tasnv’s chronicle) on occasion of a governor sent there A. 


11.79. A. D. 691. 


Havxat a traveller of the tenth century, frequently‏ دوز 
mentions Istakhr in his “Oriental Geography,” which I trans-‏ 
lated and published many years ago. According to this‏ 
printed work (p. 82) Istakhr was the most considerable kéreh‏ 


x8) or district in all Pérs; as it extended about sixty farsangs 
دورد‎ Ly 5 
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(p. 86). A strongly fortified citadel defended the town (p.. 
93), and a castle called Sated Abdd was distant “one farsang 
“from the kireh of Istakhr,” (p. 94). This city, more an- 
cient than any other in Pérs, was of middling size, extending 
about one mile; it had been the residence of دصق‎ 
and other kings. Solomon, the son of David, came in one 
day from Taberiah, as tradition relates, to Istakhr, where there: 
is a mosque that bears his name; but Solomon has been 
erroneously confounded with Jem (or Jemsui’p). Istakhr 
was well peopled in former times; and a bridge called the: 
Khurasdn bridge, is without the city (p. 100). There are 
statues and inscriptions in the great edifice at Istakhr, which, 
as some say, was a temple of Solomon, constructed by Dives. 
or Demons; similar works are found in Syria, Baalbek and 
Egypt; and a kind of apple grows in the territory of Istakhr, 
half of which is sweet, half sour (p. 129). ‘This information 
I shall here correct or extend according to a fine manuscript 
copy of Enn Havxax’s work, acquired since his “ Oriental 
Geography” issued from the press(*®). 


Istakhr is represented in that Manuscript as “the best 
“and most ancient” (هتریی و قدیمتریی)‎ division of Pérs. Its 
PPSOPC OS ODO SSO SOSSS 00000 000000060006868084 نم ممم‎ 


The MS. to which I allude is distinguished by the title of Sir al beldén, which‏ هم 
it bears although ExN HAUKAL’s work was properly named Mesélek al Memélek.‏ 
Respecting the MS. Sér al beldén, and the maps with which it is illustrated, See Vol.‏ 
p. 228, and p. 230. It has enabled me to correct a multiplicity of errours in that‏ .1 
defective copy from which I translated the « Oriental Geography.”‏ 
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city (in the tenth century) had a fortress. The situation of 
Saied 6۵40 is more fully described than. in the printed work as 
above quoted ; for we read سعیداباد براهرد که از کوره اصطغر است)‎ als) 
that “this castle which is at Rémgerd, in the kireh or district 
“ of Istakhr” stands on a vast and lofty mountain of difficult 
access, from the summit of which to the castle is a distance 
ofabout one farsang. Istakhr was at that time, “equal in ex- 
> tent to two sixths ofa-. farsang;” the most ancient and-cele- 
>» brated city in Pars; and the soverei gus of that region always 
“resided there until the time when king AnpAsu1‘R removed 
the seat of his empire to Jéir (or Gur ,6)(#), The journey: 
of Solomon from Taberiah is then noticed, as in the printed 
work; also a temple called “the Masjed of Suleiman the pro- 
.  phet,” سلیمان پیغمیر)‎ yous)’ “ And in early ages (continues 
“the MS.) Istakhr was surrounded with a rampart of which: 
“at present there are not any remains; and the houses of that 
> city are chiefly constructed of stone and mortar according 
“to the means and inclination of the respective proprietors; 
“and “ the Khurasén bridge,” is.at the city. gate in the di- 
“rection of Khurasén; and in our days some houses have. 


‘‘ been erected behind (or beyond) this bridge; a circumstance: 


4S 000-0000 0S SSSS SC CSCCOCESSOSSOVSSESESOSOESSOSOESOSLES . 


)7°( و فراخي ot‏ بمقدار yo‏ دانک Gus‏ باشد و قدیمتربی و مشهورترس 
شهرها فارس اینست و Sie‏ .ان اقلیم پپوسته در انا افاست ساخنه و منوشن 
: بودندي تا انگاء که ملک اردشیر دارالملک خودرا بجور نقل کرد .۵6040 MS. Stir al‏ 
Respecting Jur (now called Firuzdbdd ), See the Appendix...‏ 
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“that did not occur in ancient times”(*). Among the 
wonders of Pars are first enumerated several lofty structures 
ofstone, which, as above mentioned, tradition assigns to 
Solomon and the Déves; “and here are sculptured figures 
“‘and columns, and the forms of those mansions once عون‎ 
“pied by the tribe of Aap are, even now, presented to our 
“view in this edifice which resembles in magnitude that 
“visible at Baalbek(**). 


Next after تحص‎ Hav at’s Geography, we open the great 
Shah Ndmeh or “ Book of Kings,” composed by Frrpavst, 
who was born about the year 950. This work presents, 
among (at least) one hundred and twenty thousand Persian 
verses, the name of Istakhr in twenty-eight different passa- 


اج هچ جرا هوجو مج مج PPS‏ 


)162( در ایام قدیم و عهد بعید در حوالي abel‏ سوريب بوده است و این ساعت 
ot i‏ چيزي بافي نیست و بنا خانهاي آن ed‏ آغاب از سنک و بقدر وسح 
طائت صاحب البیت براورده است 3 قنطره خراسان بدروازه شهر است از طرف 
خراسان و در عهد و ایام ما از پس تنظره خراسان خانهاي چند ساخته اند که در قدیم 
آلدهر نیوده است MS, Sur al beldén.‏ 


“Wor یومنا‎ Mole و اسقونها نکاشته کرده و طال خانبا قوم‎ ye و در ان‎ (1%) 
انتدسوان بنا اغانها که در بعلیک دید مي شود شبهتي‎ ust در آن موضع مشاهده‎ 
Sit دارد در‎ MS. Sir al beldén. The descendants of Aap, great grandson of 
Noah, built a most magnificent city and palace with a wonderful garden; but were 
destroyed for their impiety by a parching or suffocating wind. See the Kordn, in 
many places, particularly Chapter XLVI, v. 25. m Sls الا‎ os} و‎ eae “and in the 
“morning nothing was to be seen, besides their empty dwellings,” as Sale translates 
the passage ; See also his Intreduction to the Koran, (Sect. 1). 
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ges(***); to many of these, a slight reference will suffice as 
they yield but little information on the subject; a few, howe- 
ever, must be particularly noticed; thus the first lines in which 
Frrpausr mentions that ancient capital; showing its impor- 
tance before the the reign of Car مدوم‎ (ous (کی‎ who preced- 
ed our era by 610 years, as Sir W. Jones calculates; but if we 
adopt the Eastern accounts, by many centuries more. When 
that prince, says the poet, was called to the imperial throne, 
‘‘he set out” (from his northern residence near Mount 
Alburz و(البرز کرد‎ “and proceeded towards Pérs; for in 
> Pdrs was the key to the treasures; Istakhr then became 
“this dwelling-place; it was the glory of the nobles.”(?*), 


اج ج مج وج من و مو موم جوم و ممممم موم POSCESOSOUSCCOLCCE‏ 


() See p. 810; also ۷۵۲۰:۱۲۱۰ pref. p. ix, fora remark on the infinite variety of 
yeadings found in different copies of the Shéhndémeh. Respecting Istakhr, some do 
not exhibit that name so often as others, but [ have taken as the standard work on 
this subject my best copy, a beautiful MS. of very large folio size, embellished with 
a multiplicity of pictures and splendid illuminations executed while yet ingenious . 
artists were liberally patronised in Persia by their great and opulent countrymen, 


A . St: 165‏ 5 
)19( از انجا سوي پارس اندر کشید که در پارس بد کنی,ار! کلید 
نشستنکه انگاه اصطتیر بود Vile‏ بدان< ابکه Sy a‏ 
To these lines, in one copy alone, but not the best of five now before me, a distich‏ 
بدا شانرده میل دوران زشتر همه کنيي‌اي جبان داد isadded yg‏ 


which seems to imply, (for lam not satisfied with my own translation and suspect an 
errour in the MS.) that “he there, within a compass of sixteen miles about the city, 
“ bestowed on every person all the treasures of the world.” Some verses immediate- 
ly. preceding the mention of Istakhr, record many splendid gifts which Cai Kopa'p 
lavished on various chiefs at the commencement of his reign. Although the poet has 
not named Jstakhr on an earlier occasion, one hundred and fourteen lines beginning 
JeMsui'D's eventful story (;\ ,(گرانمایه حمشید فرزند‎ have been applied by the inge- 
nious Hagemann to an explanation of the Persepolitan sculptures ; (Monumenti Per- 
sepolitani e Ferdusio Ilustratio, Gotting. 1801), Ina passage following this by nearly , 
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Under the next Monarch, Car Cavs و(گی کاوس)‎ a mansion 
belonging to the illustrious Castuva’p was situate in Istakhr 
کشواد بد در صطغر)‎ ef (یکی‎ which, as a preceding passage indi- 
cates, was at that tine (ols QuyWe4) the “ city of king Caus ;” 
where, we subsequently learn, he reccived Caz Knusrau 
(+ کی‎ or Cyrus), on’ his arrival from Isfahan, and after- 
wards resigned to him the throne, on his return from the 
(ure Je) Dizh i Bahman, a fortress near (Jw!) Ardebil, 
سوي پارس بنهاد روي‎ bel pC). Here, also, Car ناوت‎ begin- 
ning his reign, caused to be written in a defter or register, the 
names of those warlike chiefs who held high situations in the 


OSOSOD PO SSOSOSOOUSSOSHOSOHSOOHO OOH‏ مج رجا منم ونم موم موی 


1700 distichs, | have sometimes fancied an allusion to the stately edifice at Istukhr; it 
occurs in the history of Zoua’K, who having usurped the throne of king [ 35۱۱, 
was disturbed by a portentous dream, from which he started with such loud exclama_ 
tions that “the palace of an hundred columns trembled at the sound.” 


که ارزان شد آن خانه صد سخون 


(*%) The learned Stanley thought that Eschylus differed much from other ancient 
writers, in enumerating the sovereigns of Persia; but an ingenious commentator en« 
deavours to reconcile his account with that given by Herodotus, (See Schutz’s edit. 
of Asch. Pers. excurs ii. Halle, 1801). “ He who first led the army,” says the tragick 
poet, (Perse, v. 761), was a Mede; the nest, his son, completed the work, his mind 
“ being directed by wisdom ; the third was Cyrus, a fortunate‘(or happy) man.” — 

Myées yup nv o mpwros nyspwy orparov, 

execvou rats 708" epyor nruce,‏ 8 دمح 

Doeves yap avrov Supov o1axoarpogovr, 

Tprros 8 an’ avrov Kupos, evdacuwy 0۰ 
These, according to Sir Isaac Newton, (Chronol. p. 309, 1728), were 6 Axeres, 
“the word Cy signifying a Prince,” his son Darius the Mede, and Cyrus “a happy 
«man for his great success under and against Darius, and large and peaceable domin- 
“jon in his own reign.”—“ It is evident,” says Sir William Jones, “that these three 
“kings are Cai Cobad, Cai Caus, and Cai Cosru or Khosru,’ (Short Hist. of Persia, 
prefixed to Life of Nader Shah, p, xlvi, oct. Lond. 1773). 
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Persian army(‘”); and among these are enumerated “seventy 
> principal men of Istakhr, led by the valiant Farua’p, who 
“< in battle was like a ponderous iron hammer,” or the knocker 
with which strangers announce their arrival at the outer 
gate of a mansion(‘®), This passage,- it must be acknow- . 
ledged, does not occur in every copy of the Shéhndmeh; 
and another, which soon follows, I have found but in one ۳ 
the best, however, of my collection. It describes among 
what may perhaps be styled the armorial. bearings of Caz 
Kuusrav’s generals, that device representing the head of a . 
wild bull or buffalo, (درنشي بسان سر کاومیش)‎ which distinguished 
“the banner of. Fan ua‘p (above-named) the chosen hero of 
“ Istakhr’(‘). Immediately before the line beginning thus . 


.. و ج مم مج جوم وم مج جر وم ممجم جح نج مج میم وج مج میا موه 


May we suppose this defter (jt) or list of Cyrus’s generals, to have been‏ رگ 
preserved among those royal diphthere (ex rwv Baodccwy dipSepwy) the. ancient re-‏ 
cords probably written on parchment, which Ctesias inspected daring a residence of‏ 
many years at the Persian court, as we lear from Diodorus Siculus, (Lib. II)? In‏ 
one copy of Firpaust’s work, the Princes and generals whose names were registered‏ 
on this occasion by Cyrus, amounted to eight huadred and sixty one ; each command .‏ 
ing a numerous body of soldiers,‏ 


shel Mp (7):‏ هفتاد مرد ۰ همه کرد AGS‏ تهز کرد 
. به ایشا NAG‏ فرهاد بود که در چنک سندان فواد بود 
The last line would more obviously compare FaRHA’D to a “ Steel anvil;” but as this ,‏ 
rather receives than gives blows, I have adopted the second meaning allowed to .‏ 
sinddn in the Jehdngiri and other Manuscript Dictionaries.‏ 


409 چم سست فرهاد نا‎ up . Yet on one occasion (when however the name 
gy on? دک‎ 
of Istakhr is not mentioned) ط که رد۳‎ bears on his banner the figure of an ahti, a 


fawn or antelope از برش)‎ ie Pw ۰(يکي‎ Had any Orientalist of M. D'Han- | 
earville's acquaintance communicated to him the first line ahove quoted, we might, | 


22 
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in five copies, در يکي جاي‎ 3 and .alluding to a :fortress, my 
best «manuscript has a distich not found in the other fours 
HS به اسطن بد یک دژي نامور که آن دژبدي کان 2 و‎ 
sat Istakhr was a celebrated fortress, rich asa mine in jew- 
« els and various treasures ;” and here were lodged Garsi’- 
VEZ (کرسیوز)‎ and JEHEN (42), the brother and son of Arra’- 
sta’B و(افراسیاب)‎ besides many females of that monarch’s fami- 
ly, whom Car Kuusrav, after a series of victories, had sent 
from Turdn (49) or Scythia. We now pass to the history 
of Da’ra’ (دارز)‎ or Darius, whose Persian dominions having 
been invaded by SEKANDER (سکندر)‎ or Alexander, > such 
« numerous armies went forth froin Lstakhr that their lances 
« obstructed the wind in its progress”(*°). After battles and 
other transactions we read that Da‘ra’ ۴ marched trom Jah- 
“pum (a town noticed in p. 109) to Istakhr,” which is again 
described as “the pride and glory of illustrious Persians;” 


and (about fifty ines after) that he led forth ( (بیاورد از اسطتی)‎ 
immense bodies of troops from Istakhr ; but these were de- 


perhaps, have seen it adduced in support of his fanciful system respecting the Per- 
sepolitan ux or bull ک)‎ Recherches,” &c. Tome 11, Supplem.); and this ingenious an- 
tiquary might have endeavoured to explain the incongruity between و و مب‎ ban- 
ners, by assigning the“bull to Istakhr as a city, the antelope to Farua’D himself. 


70 و ۳ وت 
)77°( بر فتند از اصطتی چندان alae‏ که از نیزه بر باد پر بست رام 
“he biought from‏ (برلورد) For the first word (beraftend ) one copy treads beravera‏ 

« Jstakhr such a numerous army,” &c. 2 
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feated, and the triumphant ‘Alexander entered Istakhr of 
Pars, the royal crown, the glory of that country.” 

سکندر دیامد به alae!‏ پارس که دیهیم شاهان بد ads‏ پارس 
We learn next that the Macedonian hero, in his turn, led‏ 
forth a_mighty arnty. from Istakhr; and that on the death-of‏ 
۶6 (پوشیده رویان) Darius. he invited the. > péshidah ruidn”‏ 
whose faces were veiled,” the princesses of Darius’s family,‏ > 
to remove from Isfahdn wherc they. had taken refuge, and‏ 
He himself‏ )04 سوي شهر اصطعر اوربد) become his guests at Istakhr,‏ 
had arrived from Kirmén at Istakhr, and in this city placed.‏ 
on his head the imperial crown;‏ 

زکرمان بیامد بشهر patel‏ پسر برنهاد آن کي ناج فذر 

Here also, according to one copy, Ru’suane or Roxana, the- 
daughter of Darius having arrived (abel و(چوشد روشنک سوي‎ 
became the wife of Alexander. Firpavus1 devotes buta few 
distichs to the account of those kings who reigned during an 
interval offive hundred years, between Alexander and Artax- 
ares or ARDASHI’R the son of Ba‘sex.. Yet in this portion 
of his work we find Istakkr mentioned ; for it appears that 
Ba’sex resided there as governor, by appointment. of Ar- 
pava’n 1 Buzure (Sy: (اردران‎ or Artabanus the Great, last 
monarch. of the Arsacidan dynasty (,). و (به اصطیی بد بابک ازدست‎ 
we have already seen how Tasri connects Ba’Bex and his 
warlike son Arpasur’r with the territory and city of [stakhr; 
in like manner Firpausz often introduces its name into the 
history, not only of Arpasu1‘r, but of those kings descend- 
ed from him and entitled Sdsanidn, or Sassanide, after his an-. 
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cestor Sa’sa’n .(ساسان)‎ Thus, early in the fourth century, 
Sua’pu’r the second, کرد)‎ a (نشستنکه شاه‎ “made Istakhr 
‘his royal dwelling place,” though we read that he occasion- 
ally visited Ctesiphon, where many succeeding monarchs of 
his race appear to have principally resided. Sstakhr is again 
described, under Sua‘pu’R’s reign, as the glory-of Persia; and 
in that city was the court of YEzDEcERD the first, to which 
his son Baura’m, styled Gu'r, (پیرم کور)‎ proceeded from 
Arabia where he had been educated, امدند)‎ chet (چنین تا بشهر‎ 
and after a grand hunting party Banra’s having bestowed 
money on his.attendants, returned to Istakhy where he placed 
the imperial crown upon his head. 
درم داد و امد بشبر عفر بسر بر نهاد کي ناچ فغر‎ 
and ina former part of this work (Vol. I, p. 136) Firpausi’s 
words have been quoted, relating Bauka’m’s journey from 
Media to-Persepolis. Here also, early in the fifth century, 
“Kopa‘p an illustrious prince, ascended the throne, and 
“ crowned himself with the kuléh or cap of supreme great- 
“ness; he then proceeded to Teisféin (or Ctesiphon) from 
> Istakhr, a city in which the nobles gloried.” 
به سر بر نهاد‎ Sy MS " ls gp چو بر تغت بنشست‎ 
که ازادکانرا بدان بودفغر‎ jabs سوي طیسفون شد ز شهر‎ 

In the course of his reign Istakhr is again mentioned, but 
without any circumstance requiring particular notice. Near 
the close of the sixth century we find king Hormuz «(هرمز)‎ 
“ passing two months of every year at Istakhr when the dark 
“nights were shortest; for of that place the air was so cool 
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“and pure that he could not prevail on himself to leave ,)از‎ 
Early in the seventh century Kuusrav surnamed Parvi’z 
Gans و(خسرو‎ and by our historians, denominated “ Chosroes,” 
bestowed the government of Istakhr on one of his chiefs ; in 
some copies the name is here written اصطرخ‎ Istarakh, (See p. 
310, note 106) ; and this place is finally mentioned by Frr- 
paust when he relates that a “ chosen cavalier from the city 
> of Istakhr,” (ae! سواري ز شهر‎ 8828) excited the Persians to 
depose a king whose misconduct, though he reigned little 
more than seven weeks, had disgusted all his subjects(!”?). 


Next to Frrpausi’s Shéhndmah in my list of manuscripts 
that mention Istakhr, or the “ Hall of a thousand columns,” 


PROPS SSSCOECEHSESSEHRSESSSSSOOSSOSSOUWSESSOOODOSOESCOEOOOHD 


dls; (?"*)‏ به اعطضر بودي دو ماه که کوتاه بودي wat‏ سیاه 
که شهري خنک بود روشن هوا ..."از انجا کذشتن نبودي روا 


Such is the text in four MSS; but a fifth reads “three” months for ۱۲۵ and adds 
some lines which the other copies want; showing to what difterent places king HonMuz 
removed as the season varied. That his predecessors changed their abodes several 
times every year we learn from the classical authority of Xenophon, (Cyr, viii), Athen- 
رونام‎ (xii) and others; these, however, do not wholly agree with our Persian MS. as 
ود‎ the places of royal residence. In a future-work I shall resume this subject. 


While engaged in making these extracts from Frrpavst’s great Poem, I col-‏ رد 
laterally examined two prose abridgments; one made by a Pérs? or Fire-worshipper‏ 
of Surat; the other by a Muhammedau ; for such works among the Asiaticks, though‏ 
many important passages be omitted, sometimes contain much that we cannot find in‏ 
the originals. But Jstekhr is not mentioned by the Pérs?; while its name occurs‏ 
several times in the Muselmén's abridgment which represetts it as the scene of a great‏ 
battle belween the armies of Darius and Alexander,‏ 

(چذک برامده در اعطغر پارس هر دو اشکر باهم پیوستند) 

a circumstance not evident from the test of Ftrpaust. Inthe Appendix I shall more 
fully notice these two abridgmests. 
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is the Mujmel al Tudrikh التوارض)‎ Une), or Abstract of Chro- 
nicles,” dated: by its anonymous author in the year 520; cor-. 
responding to 1126 of the Christian era. This most valuable. 
Persian work was brought from Cairo by Vansleb ; and is. 
now deposited in the Royal Library at Paris, (MS. No. 62), 
where I had an opportunity (in 1816) of perusing its twenty-. 
five sections, and transcribing some(?”). We learn from one- 
passage that while Car و هن‎ governed Trén, Solomon exer- 
cised both a prophetick and regal sway over the Israelites. 
in Syria ; “ and, as tradition relates, Ca’us requested of So- 
“Jomon, that by his command, the Dives or demons, should. 
>» be employed in building for him ; and the immense struc- 
“ture in رفظ‎ that called the “Throne or seat of Solomon, 
“ (Kursi Suleiman) and others, were erected for Car Ca’us 
* by the déves ; and this information we derive from.the Chro- 
“nicle of Tasri. But Solomon was contemporary with 
“Car رم وتا درک‎ according to another account ;.and Ham- 
“yan Israna’nt in his book offers some remarks on the 
“Throne of Solomon, and denies to this edifice the origin. 
“ above assigned ; for it exhibits many figures of hogs sculp- 


“ tured in stone; and there are not any living creatures more 
SSF OB 6.00565 جح جرج مج نج نج تج وج و موم اج اج و‎ 


ماه Here I must join.a very numerons crowd in acknowledging the liberality,‏ رمع 
tention and politeness of the gentlemen who preside in the various departments of‏ 
that noble institution, the Bibliotheque du Roi; since with every due cate for. the‏ 
preservation of the objects committed to. their charge, they seem at.all times most.‏ 
prompt in facilitating the researches not only of persons formally introduced and re~‏ 
commended, but of strangers however humble and unknown, and from whatever-‏ 
country. :‏ 
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“odious than swine to the children of Israel. And he fur- 
“ther says, that it contains inscriptions in Pahlavi; which a 
“certain Mébed (or priest of the Fire-worshippers) was once 
“brought there to read ; and among those inscriptions some 
“declared “that the edifice had been constructed in the time of 
“Jum, on sucha month and such a day.” ‘These (adds he) and 
“many other Pahlavi inscriptions I thought it unnecessary to 
“copy, for an explanation could not have been derived from 
“the mere forms of letters whilst I was ignorant of their pow- 
‘ers; and that (Throne of Solomon) has been called Hezér 
* Sutén, or “The Thousand Columns ;” and on other edifices 
“ there are inscriptions containing memorials of TanmuRAS; 
* but such works seem almost too difficult for human abilities; 
“while, as it is said, the dices or demons were subservient to 
“Jemsur’p and to Tanmuras’(™). We next read that 


PPL AM SLLOOPODSSPODL OP OSOOOO SOON OUETEO COLSON OUOOOOCO 


)74( چنین کوبند که کاوس از وي emake?‏ تا دیوان را بفرماید تا از بهر او 
عمارت کننه و آن bly‏ که به پارس است By‏ عظیمی و Gl‏ کرسي سلیمان 
خوانند و دیکر جایها ایشان کرده اند کیکاوس‌را و این در LE‏ طبربست و بروايني 
کویند سلیمان بعهد کبغسرو بود و حمزه اللسفهاني منکرست اندر حال کرسي در 
کناب السفهاني همي شرح دهد و بران سنکا برصورت خوک بسیار کردست و هیچ 
جانور بر بني اسرایل دشمنتر از خوک نیست و بر اجا نبشتها هست بغبلوي و همي 
کوید در روزکار موبدي‌را بیاوردنذ که انرا بخواند در جمله این لفظ بود که کردش ان 
زمان جم Mle‏ ماء و فلان روز و بپهلوي نبشتست این کلمتهاي و بسياري دیکر و من 
از جبت pail‏ حرف آن ننوشتم که از صورت عرضی برنخیزد و انرا هزار ستون 
خوانده اند و دیکر بناها هم نبشنها بران از طهمورت نشان همی دهد اما چنان ساختن 
در قوت ادمي رشوار ath‏ و دیوان در Ul‏ جمشید و طهموریت بوده آند 

(MS Mujmet al Tudrikh ) The passage above marked with italick letters in my | 
translation, expresses, i believe, our author's meaning, “that the edifice had’ been con~ 
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Queen Hum’1, whom Persian history has already associated 
with Istakhr, (p. 344), “sent her troops into the kingdom of 
* Rum (the Grecian or Roman provinces in Western Asia, 
۰ Anatolia, &c.) whence, having been victorious, they brought 
* و‎ multitude of captives ; these Huma‘1 employed on works 
“ of architecture, and she erected in Pérs three edifices ; one - 
“by the side (or in the vicinity) of Hezdrén Sutun, or “The 
« Thousand Columns,” which is (at) Istakhr. A second nam- 
“ed Jahenbun on the road to Ddrdbgerd; and a third on the 
“road leading to Khurasdn; this was at the village of Kai- 
‘‘ mih where she formed a town. or city, which, according to 
“ tradition, is that now called Medinah Chah; one of the pla-. 
“ces ruined in former ages by Arr asta’B; butall these works 
“of Queen Huma’s, Alexander destroyed(’*). We then 
learn that those illustrious founders of the Sasanian dynasty, 
Arpasu’s and his son Sua’pu’r, died at Istakhr; and in a 
particular section ‘On the burial-places of the Persian kings’ 


200066600660 مه‎ OSLOSO LOOSELY OOS 


structed,” &c. Yet there seems an obscurity in the Persian, arising perhaps from the 
omission of some word in the original MS. or, more probably, in my extract from it, 
I have supposed by the iusertion.of (adds he) after the italick passage, that it is Ham- 
zau IsPAHA‘N1 who continues the account, We know that a Mabed undertook to 
explain the inscriptions in 344, or A. D. 955. (De Sacy Mem. &c. p. 187). 


)7( سپاه فرستاد بملک روم پيروزي یافتند و بسياري ttl‏ اوردد و هماي 
انا بر عمارت کماشت و بپارس اندر سه OF By‏ يکي تجانب bia‏ ستون که 
امظغر ست دوم جبنبن نام op‏ برراه داراب کرد سه دیکر بر راء bole‏ شهستانی 
کرد در روستاي کیموه و کوبند انست که مدینه چه خوانند و ان از خرايهاي افراسیاب 
Compare this passage from the MS. Mujmel al 12‏ برد و il‏ همه سکندر دیران کرد 

drikh, witlf one above given (p. 845) from the MS. Chronicle که‎ ۰ 
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Queen‏ و118 025 ۲ 111۵۲ jail) that Hu’snane,‏ نواربس ملگ عجم) 
Huma’r, Da’ra’s, his son Da’ra’r, (the last Darius) and‏ 
many of their successors, were buried in Pérs; and we may‏ 
suppose at or near the metropolis; for this city is formally‏ 
described or unequivocally indicated as the established place‏ 
of royal sepulture in various instances. Thus “ Za‘s, (the‏ 
“father of Car Kopa’p) died at Istakhr and was entombed‏ 
died at the capital‏ موم “atthe mountain-foot.” “Car‏ 
“of Pars, and was buried there; or, according to another ac-‏ 
count, at Balkh;” “Car Ca'v’s (his son) died at Istakhr, and‏ > 
“was there deposited in the sepulcbre of his father ;” also‏ 
Arpasii’R, son of Ba’Bex was buried at Istakhr?(*"),‏ « 


Tn order of chronology I might here notice the Surrr’y 
Eprt‘si’s Nuzhat al Mushtdk, (composed about A. 11. 548, 
A. D. 1153), but as the Arabick text has been printed and 
translated, and my present object is chiefly an examination 
of works known hitherto only in the Fastern languages, it 


SSCS DECOCSOCOSOCOESCOEEOEEOSOOSOESSOEOCOOOOOO‏ ون ون و موم مج موم 


)77( زاب abel‏ بمرد و سودان بکوه پایه ساحنتدکیقباد بدار الماک پارس 
بمرد و انجا ستودان کردند و بروايتي دیکر ببارکیکارس aber‏ از Wo‏ برفسته و 
ابا بستودان پدرش نهادند-اردشیر بابک باصطتی مدفونست (MS. Mujm.al Tudr.)‏ 
YT must here remark that in another part of the Mujmel al Tudrikh, deseribing the‏ 
dress of the Sasanian kings, Ba’BEK is styled Pédshéh or sovereign of Istakhr,‏ 
a circumstance which does not accord with the accounts‏ (بابک باد شاد اصا ( 
and other Persian writers. Ba’BEK is meationed by the Greek His-‏ عم given by‏ 
torian Agathias, (Lib. 1D, who calls him Pabekos (lafexes) ; the original Pahlavi name‏ 
being ۱ (0IQU&); a Persian Papakés (Tlaraxns) appears in Cinnam, Hist.‏ 
Lib. 11. and the Artaxares (Aprafapns) of Agathias is the Pahlavi ARTAHSHETR‏ 

)۳22 بل‎ Ec 1) softened by the modern Persians into ARDASHI'R (4s). 
SA 
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will suffice to observe that this author, often styled the “ Nu- 
bian Geographer,” celebrates Istakhr (Clim. iii. Sect. 7), as 
preeminent among Persian cities for its extent, its edifices 


and population(’”). 


The celebrated Poet Nrza’mr نظامي)‎ of Ganjah ..i8) who- 
died in the year 576, (or of our era 1180), assures us that he 
compiled his Sekander Ndmeh (a. (سکندر‎ or * Tistory of 
Alexander,” from Jewish, Christian and Pahlavi records; by 
which we muy suppose him to mean Hebrew, Greek or 
Latin, and old Persian manuscripts(*), He informs us that 
the Macedonian hero, having espoused Ru’suane or Rox- 
ana, the daughter of Darius, and procceded (from Isfahdn_) 
> ما‎ Istakhr, there placed on his head the imperial crown, in 
“the place of Carumers and of Car Kopa’‘p”(?”’) ; where 


4 چم مه اج 1066600000 SO OS OS SECS SOOO SOS O8SOO‏ مج من وم موم 


To p. 329 a passage has been quoted from Epr1’s’s work, of which and of its‏ رات 
Latin and Italian translations, a short notice may be found in Vol. I. p. 24 (note 22), ۰‏ 


OF Nizam’s Sekander Nameh (already noticed in Vol. 1. p. 61), the Persian‏ رهم 
text has passed under the Calcutta press; but itis here classed among Manuscripts ; no‏ 
translation, to my knowledge, having yet appeared in any European language. The‏ 
printed edition 1 have never seen; but am willing Jo believe that the editors founded‏ 
their text on most excellent authorities. Written copies are sufficiently numerous ;‏ 
among several in my own collection two are particularly valuable from their antiquity,‏ 
(one transcribed in 1365, the -other in 1437); two from their beautiful penmanship,‏ 
splendid illuminations and pictures, executed in the best Persian style; and two from‏ 
the marginal notes with which they abound.‏ 


179 ۳ ۳ 7 
(*") AGS با صطرح شد تاج بر سر نهاد بجاي کیومرث و‎ 
In the oldest MS. I find the name as here written, Isturakh; although the chapter which 
contains this passage is entitled “The sitting of IsKANDER or Alexander on the royal 


\ 
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(about eighty couplets after) he gave publick audience, ad- 
ministered justice and transacted business “ascending the 
“throne every morning at an early hour, according to the 
‘institution of Jemsui'p’(?°), We next find Alexander on 
the Caspian shore receiving a messenger who tells him 
“that he had come from the 7۵۶ or royal city of Istakhr”? 
(رزاخت ای امدم 953 شاه)‎ bringing important intelligence; and 
the monarch, undertaking an expedition to distant countries, 
leaves an accomplished statesman as governor in that city, 
with powers extending from the Chinese to the Mediterra- 
nean sea. Lastly, among the princés and generals who sur- 
rounded Alexander, like stars about the moon, is “ Kopa’p 
“of Istarakh one of the imperial family” اصطرخي ز خویشان کي)‎ oly) 
I do not recollect that the ancient capital is mentioned in any 
other of Nrza’ma’s Poems. 


The rare and excellent work entitled Jémeaa al Hekdydt 
(oles (جامع‎ or “Collection of Anecdotes,” may be next 
examined, as (نورادیی معمد عوفی)‎ Nu’‘Rap’pin و حدم رن لا‎ 
۸0۲ ۳1 the author dates it in 625, (or A. D. 1227). The two 
copies which I have used are large folio MSS.; one contain- 


ing 850 pages, the other above one thousand ; and an entire 


PPCPOPSOOSL OO OSOOEDO4 FODOS D4 FOSS O96 0000000 000000050 


throne at Istakhr.” بر تخت پادشاهي‎ abel نشسئن اسکندر در‎ where the usual 


spelling is observed. 


180 

7°) باپین جمشید هر روز شاه شدي بر سر کاه در صبیکاد‎ 
T here quote my oldest copy; five others have هر‎ for در‎ in the second line; and the 
two nost modern, without any alteration of the sense, read cent! for oS, 


۰ 
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chapter (the fourth of Part I.) is devoted to the ancient his- 
tory of Persia. In this we learn that king Gusurta’sp caused 
the book called Zend u Pézend (زند و پزند)‎ which Zerpuset 
had composed, to be transcribed in letters of gold on twelve 
thousand leaves of ox-skin, and taken Cabo (بقلعه‎ to the ci- 
tadel of Istakhr(*"). Here, soon after, Isrenp1a°R son. of 
Gusuta’sp was imprisoned on suspicion of treason ; but the 
Monarch when surrounded by enemies who had slain in 
battle about twenty of his sons, despatched a messenger to 
Istakhr ; the prince was liberated from chains, and hastened 
to the relief of Gusuta'sp. We next find Arpasui'r, the 
son of Ba‘BEx, at Istakhr, where, having privately engaged 
several persons in his interest, he killed the son of ArDa- 
va’n (or Artabanus) then residing in that capital of Pars as. 
governor or viceroy of the whole province ; 
پسر اردوان والي آن ولیست بود)‎ op (باصطیر. رسید و دار الک فارس آن‎ 

in the seventh century, YEZDEGERD, a descendant of‏ راحما 
Nou’sutrava’n the Just, was concealed at Istakhr, while‏ 
young, from the fury of Sai’Ru‘Ian who had murdered his‏ 
own father to obtain the crown, and his own brothers lest 7‏ 


POSSSOSOOSOLSSOCOS PS SSESSSSSOCHSSSSSSOSSOUVSOHSOOSSEOS 


() That the sacred Volume of ZERDUSHT'S Jaw was deposited at Istakhr in a 
place called Dernebisht, | have already shown (See p. 344) from the Arabick text of 
Tapri’s Chronicle. Other anecdotes respecting it are given by Dr. Hyde; (Hist. 
Relig. Vet. Pets. cap. 24). To me leaves seem better in translation than whole skins 
of oxen Gs ز(بوست‎ aud some MSS for twelve thousand read twelve hundred, and 
others twelve volumes ; or, as the Tértkh Maajem, only twelve skins, If we suppose 
ZeRDUSHT to have used the Persepolitan character, and each combination of the 
axrow-headed element to bea letter, he could not have crowded many words into a line. 
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they should contend for it(*). We read also in a subse- 
quent passage, (Part J, ch. 5), that YezDEGERD was se- 
cretly nursed at Istakhr. According to another anecdote, 
{Part. I, ch. 7), it is related that in the time of Kesra or 
Chosroes که در روزکار کسری)‎ su 8 (چنین‎ during a whole year the 
heavens withheld their showers; and an excessive drought 
(and consequent famine) desolated the land of Istakhr 
تعطي عظیم افناد)‎ abel (ر در زمین‎ : and Jastly (Part I, ch. 10) we 
find the people of this place complaining to Sua’pu’r Duu’- 
LECTA’F against a person whom he had appointed to collect 
the taxes. 


What Sanz has said in the Gulistan (ch. iv.) of one whose 
voice was so loud that it might even shake Istakhr, is suffi- . 
ciently known to Europeans through various translations ; and 
some copies of his works, though notall, contain, I think, an 
allusion to the ruins of Persepolis, in an extraordinary com-— 
position, to quote which more particularly would not confer 
any additional honour on Sant, so justly celebrated, from 
most of his other writings, as a philosopher and moralist. 
The Gulistdn is dated A. H. 656, (A. D. 1258). 


Mewna‘se Sera’Jz (qh clas) author of the Tebcdt Nasri 
ناصي)‎ list), a work dated A. H. 658, (A. D. 1259-1260), and 


00000040000 000506 ریم من نج مج جح ری و 6 GO‏ و PPPS S OFS OSS‏ 


(72) در اعطخر ارس یکی هت از فرزندان نوشیروان عادل‎ That مرگ‎ 
murdered, in one day, his own father and seventeen brothers and nephews, we have 
before learned from the Shirdz Némeh, quoted in p. 34; which also mentions the con- 
cealment of young YEZDEGERD for some time in the castle of Fahender near Shirdz; 
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already quoted, (Vol. I, p. 512), informs us that king Solo- 
mon frequently employed superhuman powers, by which he 
was transported in one morning the space of a month's jour- 
ney, ‘‘from the Holy House or Jerusalem, to Istakhr of Fars.” - 
,راز بیست المقدس باعطغر نارس مي اوردند یک ماهه راه)‎ He then pro- 
ceeded in a few hours another month’s journey towards 
Cébul, and having passed the night on the Kéh ۶ 
سلیمان)‎ 3,8) or “ Solomon’s Mountain” near Multdn, returned 
with equal-expedition to Istakhr ; however this may be, “ the 
“most authentick traditions relate that Istakhr, for his ac- 
“commodation, had been relinquished by Mryu'cueur, 


* then holding the sovereignty of Babylon”(**). 


En Kirareca’n خلکان)‎ oy!) whose biographical work is 
dated A. H. 672 (A. D. 1273), celebrates among various 
learned and pious Muselmdns, AUMED BEN ۲۰2۲ BEN Isa 
BEN هتشگ‎ (Jail (احمد بن پزید بی عیسی بن‎ surnamed AL 
IstakHRI (لاصطغري)‎ who was eminent for his. knowledge of 
religion and law, and died A. H. 328, (A. D. 939). having 
long exercised the functions of chief judge at Cum (,3). The 


biographer remarks on this occasion that Istakhr had produ- 


FS FOOF SSO FOSS SSSS COS SESSESESOECOSSOTOSSTODOSS وج جر‎ 


)38%( و ey‏ روایت است که در ان ae‏ ملک Gl‏ منوچهر داشت اصطغر 
(MS Tebcit Nésri.)‏ فارس را eet‏ مپثر سلیمان باز کزاشت 
The extraordinary association of Solomon with £stakkr and other places in Persia, and‏ 
the confusion of the Jewish monarch with Jem or Jemsui’D, have been, already‏ 
noticed, and must be the subject of future remark. It does not appear from the‏ 
Hebrew Scriptures that Solomon travelled into distant countries, however widely his‏ 
Peets mav have diffused the zlory of his name.‏ 
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ced, besides Aumep, a considerable number of men (he 
alludes only to Muhammedans) illustrious for their learn- 


)دز 


2۸1۸۲1۸ ۸۶۲۲۲۲ (رکریا قزوینی)‎ who died about the year 
674 (or of our era 1275) in his geographical work entitled 
Seir al 0664. و(سیر البلاه)‎ having described Istakhr as a city of 
which the founder was only known to him who rules heaven 
and earth, notices a tradition that Solomon often passed the 
day at Baalbek and the night at Istakhr; « where,” continues 
our author, ‘tis a very considerable Fire-temple; the Magians 
“affirm that this edifice was a Masjed or temple of Solomon, 
دم‎ whom be the peace of God! Masaounr says that it 
‘is situate within the city ; I went there and beheld won- 
“ derful structures; marble columns of great height. and ex-. 
“traordinary appearance; and on the summits of those co- 
‘‘lumns huge figures carved im stone ; and this lofty edifice 


“ stands near the foot of a رک هتم منم‎ ZaKanra then 


POSSSOSSECEOSESSSOOCEOOSSESOSOCSSCSCOEOOSOLCCOOSCESOSCSCOS 


4) امده اند‎ wy و اکابر فصلا‎ lle از انعا فعول‎ 3 Having never seen the ori- 
giual Arabick work of EBN KuaLeca’n, I quote the Persian translation made at 
Constantinople in the year 926 (A. D, 1519) by desire of the Turkish Emperor ; and 
even af this, my copy does not contain the whole, though filling two quarto Volumes. 
As it is possible that ZaKaRia’s Seir al beldd, of which the date. does not appear, 
may have been finished in 673 or 674, it is here placed after Epw KHALECA‘N’s . 
Biography, assigned by D'Herbelot, (Art. Vafiat ) to 672. Yet I suspect ZAKARIA’S 
work to. be more.ancient, . ۱ 


, (083) با انجاست خانه اتش بس بزرک *جوس میکویند که آن خانه مسییر سلیمان 
پربولد. عم مسعودي کفته که آن خانه بیرون مدینه است من در امدم بان پس: دیدم 
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adds that the wind incessantly blows at this ‘place, having 
been, as some report, imprisoned here’ by king Solomon ; 
“and in the Chronicle of Ean ل‎ 021 it is related that when 
« Sutta’n Ap Arsua'n took the castle of Istakhr, he found 
“there a cup made of firizeh or turquoise, on which was 
“inscribed the name of Jemsu1’p”(***), The apple pro- 
duced here, half sweet and half sour, (See p. 348, and Esy 
Havxkat, p. 129) is next mentioned; and finally, “the author 
“surnamed after this city, Israkury, whose work describes 
«the inhabited regions, and the cities, and the distances or 
«stages between each, and the particular circumstances for 
‘which different places are remarkable”(**”). 


۰ 


مصصصصصهصصصص روص ۳ سب سس PCOS‏ 


بناهاي عجبیه و ستونباي سنکین رفیع غریبیه بر بالي ان ستونیا Liye‏ سنکین 
عظیم SON‏ و ان بر عرض كوهي واقع است و بنایست بلند 
from which I extract this passage, is a translation of‏ (سیر The Seir ۵1 ۵ (odo!‏ 
:(اثار البلاد) Zak aRta’s work originally written in Arabick and entitled Athér al beléd‏ 
but this has never-fatlen into my hands. The Persian translator may, perhaps, have‏ 
faithfully preserved the author’s meaning; but in several places he appears to disregard‏ 
not only elegance but correctness of language. From the vague manner of quotation‏ 
so gencral among the Eastern writers, it is difficult to ascertain whether it was Ma-‏ 
SAOUD! or ZAKARIA himself who had visited the ruins. MAsAount, a distinguished‏ 
author, Hourished in the tenth century of Christ; but I have not yet enjoyed an oppor-‏ 
tunity. of consulting his works.‏ 


OP)‏ وایی جوزي در BU‏ خود کفته که ساطان. الپ ارسلان چون فثم قلعه 
shal‏ کرد sigan gad lel ily‏ که بدان نام جمشید مکتوب بو * 


EBN رتم2 از‎ a voluminous writer died in the year 597 (1. D. 1200); ALP ARsLA’N 
in 465, (A. D. 1073) after a reign of ten years. I have reason to believe that the 
Persian Tarikh Suleimén Shéhi سلیمان شاهی)‎ 2%) is a translation of EBN Ju‘z1’s 
Arabick Chronicle. 5 


)787( و Leb‏ منسویست امطغري uly eel‏ معمورهر! ذکر کرده و شهرهارا و 
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The 0۸2۲ 71 (قاضي بيضاوي)‎ relates in his excellent 
Nizdm al Tuérikh (نظام النواریض)‎ dated A. H. 674, A. D. 1975, 
that Carumers, the first Persian king, “founded two cities ;” 
يكي امطتر و بیشتر اوقات انجا مقام داشتی و دوم شهر دماوند)‎ ole oly (دو شهر‎ 
“one Istakhr, wherein he chiefly resided; the other Damd- 
“vand.” — Istakhr was the capital of his grandson Hu’suane; 
and so considerably enlarged by Jemsur’p “that it ex- 
‘tended from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of 
“ Rdmgerd, a space of twelve farsangs; and there he con- 
“structed an immense edifice of which the columns and 
“other vestiges remain to this day : and they are called. 
“Chehil Mindreh or the > Forty Spires”(*), Similar mo- 
numents the world cannot exhibit. When Jamsur’p had 
completed this magnificent structure he assembled all the 
kings and chiefs of different countries, and at the hour of 
the vernal equinox seated himself on his throne in. that pa- 


lace; and the day of this ceremony was styled naurtiz (نوروز)‎ 


همه مصمصصصص اه موم موم مج مج مج CCL‏ همم موم St‏ 


.مسافتي که میا شهرهاست و خواص هر جارا که تخصومتي * خصوص است بیان نموده 
IsTakuk1 is quoted on many occasions by. Zakaria in the Seir al beldd ;. and in;‏ 
some copies (for the MSS, differ) of his Ajaieb al Makhlikét (Chapter of Wells) I find‏ 
2S) or “Book of Climates.”‏ اقالیم) a reference to IsTAKHRI'’s Kitéb Akélim‏ 
By this, or by whatever title it may be distinguished, the geographical work of Is;‏ 
TAKHRI, which I sought in vain, may be recommended to future travellers as an.‏ 
object worthy of research. The Istakurt here mentioned is probably a different‏ 

person from him above celebrated by EBN KHALECA'N. 


)28( چذانکه از حد شفک بود تا اخررامجرد بقدر دوازدهفرسنک وبفالي pte‏ 
gly‏ بساخت وامروز طلل و ستونبا ای مانده و Vit‏ چهل olin‏ خوانند 
3B‏ 
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or “the new day.” We next read that “according to-some 
“ traditions, Solomon, on whom be the peace of God! attack- 
“ed Car تام عون فک‎ who fled from Istakhr to Baikh where 
“che was slain?(). After this, while Gusura’sp reigned, 
ZerpusurT invited mankind to renounce the Sabian and 
adopt the Magian worship ; he resided on Nefisht (xsi) a 
mountain of Istakhr, ‘and in that mountain and its vicinity 
“are the sculptured figures and tombs of most of the ancient ~ 
* Persian kings; and among the Persians prior to Islam, (or 
“ the introduction of Munammm£p’s religion) there were three 
kinds of sepulture; some bodies were interred in (natural) 
“ caverns; some in dakhmahs formed in mountains; and others 
“(the bones being) separated, were placed in jars or urns _ 
“under ground. Then Gusuta’se having become a disciple 
«of ZerpusHt, went to Istakhr, and established bis resi- 
> dence on that mountain; and he employed himself in réad- 
“ing the Zend, and commanded that Fire-temples should be 
“erected”('). From the castle of Istakhr, (as mentioned 


DROSS FSS O08 SSOSSESEOSCSSSOS OSES SCOOUSSEE SOC SOEOCCODOHBOOSD 


)( و جمعي گزند که مایمن علیه السام اهنک و SF (ats)‏ وا از 

hel‏ بکرتخت و ببلر رات و shite‏ هلاک شد 
fit ‘the throne to On R-‏ ۲ عون دا The historian had before mentioned that Cat‏ 
asp, and retired from publick life.‏ 


pete Rhy داعم سارک هم‎ get tego ورین‎ O™) 

کورها Jal‏ عجم که پیش از اسلام بوده آند سه کونه باشد بعضي در غارها و دخمپا که 
در Las‏ ساخنه اند و چندین در پاره نهاده اند و خذب در زیر زمبي تعبیه NOS‏ 
پس کشتاسپ برو بکروید و clack‏ امد و بدان aS‏ نشست و بزند خواندن مشغول 
The name of Mount Nefisht is nearly obliterated in‏ .کشت و اتشکدها فرمود ساخنن 
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in another work, (See p. 364), IsFEND14‘R proceeded to fight 
the enemies of his father Gusura’‘sp; and in the history of 
Queen Kuuma‘nt (خمانی)‎ or Huma’t, we read that “as some 
>> traditions relate, she built the Chehil Mindreh or “ Hali of 
“Forty Columns;” and a great mansion that stood in the midst 
“ of Istakhr, and which the Musebndns converted into a mas- 
“jed or mosque; and this mosque is at present (the thirteenth 
“century of Christ) fallen to decay”(*"), ArpasH1‘r’s revolt 
against Arpava’n (See. p. 346) is then noticed and his sei- 
zure of Istekhr; where, we also learn, the nobles of Fars 
caused young prince Yezprcerp to be secretly educated 
بززکان فارس اورا در امطغر مي پروریدند)‎ ») through fear of the cruel 
مد نا هروه‎ (See p. 365). In the seventh century 42 
was founded by a brother of Hejdje (<>) and soon became, 
what Istakhr had been, the capital of Fars; and about the 
middle of the eleventh century, 1۸21 1۸14 (41.4) a vebel- 
lious Emir, imprisoned in the castle of Istakhr, his sovereign 
Anu’ Mansu’R و(ابز متصور)‎ who, endeavouring to escape, was 
killed by the governor. At the end of the twelfth century 
we find another unfortunate prince, the (اتابک قطب الدین)‎ 
Ata’BEG Kutsap’pin imprisoned in the same castle, 
which appears, also, to have been the place of his death, 


PESSSOSSOSSSSSSSSTOSESSOSSSSLSS SOS OD SO POCOOSOSES OOH 


my copy of the Nizém al Tudrikh. 1 have supplied it on the authority of other MSS. as . 
will appear from a note on HAMDALLAH'S Geography, ia the course of this section. 


)( و جمعي aus‏ که چهل مناره و خانه عظیم که در وسط sala‏ بوده peel‏ 
مسلمانان انرا seus‏ ساخته ply ol‏ مسیری این ساعست خراب sad‏ او hole‏ است 
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Paztartan Cazvi'nt Cag (نصل الله‎ next follows ; though 
according to some accounts he might have claimed an earlier 
notice(*”). From his elaborate and flowery work the Tértkh 
Maajem ( معي‎ ¢u) we learn that Carumentn (کیومرت)‎ whont 
the Magians confound with Adam, others describe as a son 
of Noah, and all declare to have been the first king, erected 
the cities of Balkh ( 2) and Damdavand (دماوند)‎ : “and Istakhr 
“of Fars is also one of the places founded by him, and at 
“« Istakhr he chiefly resided”(*),  Hu’sHanc (هوشنکی)‎ 0 
Monarch of the earliest Persian dynasty, ‘made some ad- 
** dition to the building at Istakhr which had been his (grand) 
“father’s royal seat.” که دارالماک پدرش بودچيزي در انزود)‎ glee! (بعمارت‎ 
Jumsni’p, “on a day appointed by the astrologers, began 
“to construct a city at Istakhr, extending from the extremity 
“of the plain of Khafreg to the middle of Réamgerd; and an 
“edifice so substantially built and on so firm a foundation, 


“that among all the monuments in the seven climates of the 
PPOCECCCOCCSO ON OC مه مه و مج موم موم مج جوم وم‎ een 


() In p. 802, (note 90), I mentioned different dates assigned to this author, but as 
he dedicates his work (both in prose and verse) to the ATa’BEG NasReT ۸۵ 
(اتابک نصرةالدی)‎ we must not hesitate to place him between A. H. 695 and 730, 
(A. .ظ‎ 1295 and 1329), for so long that Prince governed Lurestén (لرستان)‎ as we 
learn from the Jehén Ard of AUMED AL Guara’‘ri, who mentions his ‘countryman 
Faz.aiian of Cazvin, and the dedication of his Tarikh Maajem to the Atibeg 
above named. , 


)1%( اسطتر نارس از موضوعات اوست $1 ارقات در glee!‏ مقام ساختي 

Here I may notice some doubts whether the name of this most ancient sovereign be 
not rather GArU’MERT کیومرت)‎ spelt witha Persian G, and T with two points), than 
Catu'MERTH as above written in the text, (See the Dict. Burhén Katiea in both 
names, also in the word کی‎ Cai). 3 
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“ world, travellers have not beheld its equal; and the re- 
“ mains of it are at this day visible in the cylindrical columns 
“and the pillars of those, houses or ‘structures called Chehil 
** Minareh, or the “Forty Spires”(4). At the ‘place above 
“ described, Istarakh,” (هر اصطرخ مذکور)‎ king Jemsuy’p institu- 
ted with mirth and rejoicings, the festival of Nauriz (نوروز)‎ or 
the “new day;” when, at the vernal equinox, the Sun entered 
the zodiacal sign of the Ram. In his history of Car مومع‎ 
our author quotes from the Shéhndmeh, a passage which I 
have already given, (See p. 351). We then read that Car 
Kuusrav (or Cyrus) having been educated in a distant 
country, was brought while young to Pérs; and that vari- 
ous kings or chiefs assembled under the shadow of his 
banner “as soon as they heard of his arrival at Istakhr, the 
‘* place of the imperial throne.” 
چون اوازه وسول باصطی, که مقر سریر سلطنت بود متعاقب شد‎ 

It is next related that Car Kuusrav having resigned the 
crown to Loura’se, secluded. himself from the society of 
men, and was never after seen; but the strange tradition 
respecting his flight firom Istakhr to avoid the attack of 


Solomon, and his being slain at Balkh, is here noticed, as in 
F 
اه و م موم مج وم مم موم و موم مج مج منم مج وج موجن جوم‎ C808 


)14( و بناي شهر اصطیر که طول ان از اول صعراي خفرک تا وسط عرصه رامییرو است 
بروزي که اختیار اخترشذاسان بود بنهاد و بذاي چنان *ککم اساسي بابنیاد که درهر بقعه 
از اتالیم سبعه Mains‏ و اهل سیاحت را مثل آن عمارت مشاهده نیعناده و امروز از 
رسوم و واطلال آن عمده دور و ستونهاي پیرتات که انرا em‏ منارء خوانند ظاهر است 
The latter part of this passage has been already quoted (p. 302), and the difference of‏ 

opinions respecting the age of Jemsut’p, in p. 340; See also p. 247 and v.13, 
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p- 370 by a former writer('). We afterwards learn that 
king “Gusura’sp on his return (from Balkh) to Istakhr 
‘caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which he depo- 
“sited with much reverential ceremony the Book Zend, 
‘(composed by Zerpusut); and appointed a body of 
“persons to: guard it”(). When the grandson of Gusi- 
ra’sp, king Bauman (,,42) bequeathed the crown to Kuv- 
MAN (خماني)‎ ۲ Huma‘t, who was both his daughter and 
wife, his son, named 5۸ 4 (ساسان)‎ retired from court, and 
in the vicinity of Istakhr led an obscure pastoral life; and 
“into one of the rivers of Istakhr,” as Tart has already 
informed us, (See p. 344), ( (برودي از رودهاي اصطضر‎ OF as some 
relate a river of Balkh, Kuuma’nx threw the box or ark that 
contained her infant son Da’ra’, whom a miller saved and 
educated. Among the edifices in different places attribu- 
ted to this Queen, are “some of the structures at Istakhr” 


(abel از عمارات‎ wee). هدمآ‎ then mentions the taking of 


(¢®) The reader will recollect how numerous and contradictory are the classical ac- 
counts both of Cyrus's life and death; the Philosopher Pythagoras 6 U'RASBA- 
KYM (a2 (فیشاغورس‎ is described as contemporary with Cat Kuusrav, or Cyrus, 
by the Persian author now before us; and the Prophet Daniel (Da’Nra’L date) 
as contempory with Loura’sP, the successor of Car KHUSRAU. ۰ 


)7%( و کفتاسپب چون باصظخر مراحععت Ops‏ بفرمود تا دخمه ساخنند و کناب 

زندرا به تعشيمي تمام lel‏ بنهاد و کروهي را به elles‏ ان بر کماشت 
According to the Dict. Burhén Kattea, the word dakhmak signifies not oaly a tomb‏ 
and‏ «(صندوق مولي) or sepulchral vault, but a coffin or chest to contain the dead,‏ 
dakkmah is more particularly applied to the sepulchres or “ grave houses,” (ab a)‏ 
of the Gabrs or Fire-worshippers.‏ 
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this city by ARpasu1’R, from king Arpava’n, and his mak- 
ing there a solemn vow to utterly exterminate the Moluk al 
Tawayef, الطوایف)‎ Sv), or petty kings whose fate has been 
already mentioned by other writers, (See p. 346 &c). That 
twelve thousand families were sent from Istakhr by Sua’- 
pu’R the second torepeople Nisibin, we know from Tasni’s 
account, (quoted in p. 346); but they were partly taken, as 
our present author relates, from Jsfahdn as well as Istakhr. 


Fakurap’DI'N الداین)‎ 28) surnamed Bena KETI (بناكني)‎ who 
dates his Taérékh or Chronicle in the year 717 (A. D. 1317), 
ascribes the foundation of two cities, Istakhr and Damévand, 
to the first king, CatumErs; and he relates that Jemsur’p 
also “constructed buildings at Istakhr, where he erected that 
“ great palace of which the columns yet remain, and which 
“is called Chehil Mindreh, or the “ Forty Spires”(”). Here 
on the entrance of Sol into Arics he instituted the festival of 
Naurtz. After ZarprHusHT (زردهشت)‎ had been uninten- 
tionally killed, Gusura’sp “ proceeded to Istakhr and built 


COSCO SCE S O60 0S0OOFOFSOSSOOCOH‏ من مج 





مج 


)17( و شهر alec!‏ را عمارت کرد و سراي بزرک دروي بساحمت که امروز ستونهاي 
yf! See the MS. Tarikh Bahr al Fnsdb‏ مانده است و انا Sem‏ مناره BINS‏ 
or “Ocean of Genealogies,” commonly styled the Tarikh Ben-‏ (تاریز عر الانساب) 
its author's birth place being Benéket, named also Shahrukhiah‏ )2/6 بناکتی ( aketi‏ 
and Shésh (Ak), acity of Transoxiana. The ingenious Baron Ienisch‏ (شاهرتیه) 
to‏ پنا appears deceived by the name Bendketi which must be spelt Bené Giti cos‏ 
form “Fabrica mundi,” ‘The construction or fabrick of the world,” as he trans-‏ 
lates it in pp. 80 and 34, of his “ Historia Priorum Regum Persarum post Islamismum,”‏ 
&c, (Vienne, 1782). But he corrects the mistake in p. 142,‏ 
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« Fire-temples” امد واتش کدها ساخت‎ bel). The conspiracy 
of Arpasui‘r with some of his father’s friends at Istakhr, 
to overthrow ARDAVA’N, is next mentioned. Sa#a‘pu’r the 
second, who had been placed on the throne at Ctesiphon 
when an-infant of only forty days, ‘‘ went at the age of eight 
“ years to Istakhr the place of enthronement of his ances- 
*» tors.” اجداد خویش)‎ Wied ead شد باصطتیر‎ She هشت‎ oy) Lastly 
about the year 680 (A. D. 1281) we find Sersu’xsua’n 
(سلجوقشاه)‎ imprisoned in the castle 0۶ ۰ 


The Geographical work of ABu’LFeDA, composed in 1 
(A. D. 1821) might here follow ; but the principal passage 
describing Istakhr that the printed extracts afford is quoted 

_in p. 341; the complete work I have never seen. 


HampaLian (حمداله)‎ surnamed ۱1۸920۲۲۱ (مستوني)‎ also 
Cazvi'NnI (فزوبني)‎ dates his Térikh Guzidah کزیده)‎ ev) or 
“Select History,” in A. IT. 730, the year, of Christ 1529. 
Vrom this excellent Chronicle we learn that among the me 
morials of Catumers, first Persian king, are some of the 
edifices at Istakhr in Fars فارس)‎ aac! wt .(آراارش‎ To these his 
grandson Hu’sHane (هوشنک)‎ added others; and among. 
Jemsur’p’s works one was “the completion of the buildings 
“at Istakhr, so that it extended in length twelve farsangs, 
“and ten in breadth; this space including various places 
“and grounds devoted to agricultural purposes”(*”). OF 
Hesecececvececoeseccsesesesoeeoeeee OTOP POO OOOO OO ee 


Yee EN gale ghd tt twee ten hae BE 4 (298, 
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Huma’1’s works at Istakhr the remains are called Hezér Sutén 
or the “Thousand Columns,” an edifice ruined by Alexander, 


as we read in a passage before quoted, (p. 303). 


Here the Mejmaa al Insdb (مجمع الانساب)‎ or “Collection of Ge- 
nealogies,” must, according to its date, be interposed between 
Hampatzan’s Chronicle, and his Geographical Treatise(*”). 
In the Mejmad al Insdb, as elsewhere, we find ascribed to 
Jemsut‘p “the structure of Hezdr Sutin or the “ Thousand 
Columns,” called at present Chehl Mindreh, or the “Forty 
“ Spires.” مي خوانند)‎ olde ye .(عمارت هزار ستون که این زمان‎ Next, 
in the Jhistory of Car Ca’v’s, it is related that “the city of 
> Istakhr was founded by him; and Ca’v’s lived in the time of 
“Solomon, with whom he observed. terms of peace, and he 
“was safe from the sword of Solomon ; and he requested of 
“him that the Dives or Demons should at his command be 
“employed on works in the city of. Istakhr; and all those 
“edifices which now remain in the territory of Fars, are 
“vestiges of Ca‘u's ; but some attribute them to و1511 ل‎ 


موم وم ممم موم مممممجو موم وم ممممممممممجمم مموو میم مج 


The Mejmaa al Insdb was begun in 733 (or of our era 1332) and appears to have‏ رک 
been finished in 736. Of this work, which contains much interesting and curious in-‏ 
formation, historical, chronological, geographical and miscellaneous, I have never ~‏ 
seen but one copy ; that procured for me by a bookseller at Shirdz, who mistook it for‏ 
u71, noticed in p. 375, and at that time an object of my‏ که the Bahr al Inséb of BEN‏ 
research, Toa similar mistake, or an intended deception, I am indebted for the Sar‏ 
for the Tarikk‏ (صور الاقالیم) al akalim‏ جیگ instead of the‏ (صور البلدان) al beldin‏ 
:۰ «(تاریع طبري) instead of the Térikh ۶ Tabri‏ و(تار طبرستان) i Tabristin‏ 
some other rare and valuable Manascripts, which on a future occasion shall be mores‏ 


fully described, , 
3.¢. 
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“as before mentioned”?). We next learn, in the account 
6f Shérdz, that Fars contained buildings of the earliest ages, 
founded by Carumers ; augmented by Taumuras, “and 
“improved to the utmost perfection by Jemsut’p; and the 
“original of these was the city of Istakhr, which began at 
“the village of Khafreg and ended at Rémgerd; and geo- 
> metricians have stated that Istakhr is in the thirtieth 
“degree of Latitude, and the eightieth of Longitude”(). 


Reverting to Hamparran, whose historical work has been 
above examined, we now. open his geographical description 
of Irdn or Persia, forming about one third part of the cele- 
brated Nuzhat :al Culib (233 (نزهت‎ or “ Heart’s Delight” 
which, in the astronomical section, is dated A. II. 740, 
(A. D. 1339). Here my reader might be at once referred 
to the most important passage concerning Istakhr, as trans- 
lated by M. Langtts(”) ; but 1 am induced, from the nu- 
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)( و شهز jel‏ فارس کاوس بناکرد و کاوس در عهد سلیمان بوده و با او ع 
داشت و از شمشیر سلیمان ایمن oy‏ و ازو درخواست نا دیوانرا فرمود کار در شهر 
cle!‏ کردند و gal‏ بناها که امروز در حدود فارس. است همه از اثار کاوس. اسسته و 
بخی جمشید نسبت کنند چنانکه ذکر رت 

)21( جمشید ای عمارات act‏ کملات رسانید و اصل yal‏ شهر ghee‏ بوده اسست 
و اول آن دیه خفرک است ply‏ ای رامچرد و اهل هندسه کنته اند که jpeleal‏ 
عرض سي درجد است و طول آن هشتاد درجه است 
In his.interesting > Memoire Historique sur Persepolis” published in the ۶۷۲۵۰‏ )( 


% gazin Encyclopedique,” An 111 : also at the end of his “Collection Portative de 
% Voyages,” Tome HI. 
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merous variations found in different copies, to give it after 
the text of a very valuable Manuscript ; more especially as 
the copy used by that eminent French Orientalist does not. 
appear to agree exactly with mine in two or three names of 
places, nor even in seme sentences; and the passage has not, 
I believe, been ever printed until now, in the original lan- 
guage). « Istakhr,” says the Persian geographer, “is of 
“the third climate ; situate in Longitude from the Fortunate 
“Islands 88-30, and Latitude from the Equinoctial line, 30." 
ss According to one tradition Carumers founded it; or, 26- 
“cording to another, his son whose name was IsTaKHR.. 
“ Some buildings were also erected there by Hu’suana; and 
“Jemsu1’p completed the work, so that in length it extend- . 
“ed from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of Rdm-. 
“gerd, fourteen farsangs; and it was ten farsangs broad 3 
“and in this space were comprehended buildings, and cul- 
“‘ tivated fields, and villages ; also three very. strong castles 


“on the summits of three mountains ز‎ one the castle of Is-. 
PPCOPEOCOSOEECOO OSS O4 جوم مه رم مو وج موم روم ممممم ممججم‎ 5 


(®) From three of the copies in my own collection and others which I have exam- . 
ined, it would be impossible to form a perfect text, so numerous are the errours and 
deficiencies; some wanting several lines in different parts, and others even entire secti- 
ous ; most of them misrepresenting the characters that express the longitudes and lati- 
tudes, and each mis-spelling many names of places; villages, cities, rivers, lakes, moun- 
tains, &c. But from these blemishes my fourth copy of the Nuzhat al culib is 
almost wholly exempt; a folio volume of above three hundred pages, finely written by 
a Kéteb or scribe of Shiréz; whose mistakes, by no means frequent, a learned person- 
age named ABU'L HASSAN Ma’ZANDERA’NI مازندرانيي)‎ ce (ابو‎ bas with few ex. 
ceptions corrected ; copiously inserting in the masgius of most pages, his own excellent; 
wotes and illustrations, This MS. of course, I have invariably used... 
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« takhr; the second Shekesteh; the third Shangwan(™); and 
«these were called Seh Gumbeddn, or the ‘Three Domes.” 
“The author of the Fars Ndémeh, or History of Fars, says 
“that Jemsai’p built a palace in Istakhr at the foot of a 
« mountain; and the construction of this palace may be thus 
“described. At the mountain-foot was formed, of hard black 
**stone, a square teirace, one side of which was united to 
«the mountain, the other three sides projecting on the plain; 
“the height of it was thirty gaz(°). On two sides were as- 
« cents by means of staircases; and on other parts of the plat- 
“ form, round or cylindrical columns of white stone, chiseled 
“with so much art that even on soft wood such delicate 
“execution could not have been employed. At the gateway 
stand two square pillars ; each of which must exceed in ۱ 
weight an hundred thousand mans(*); and there is not,. 
*in the vicinity, any stone of the same appearance or kind ; 
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() More correctly, perhaps, Sangwan ; See p. 314, note 113; where it appears that 
this castle was also called Sepidén, and with the other two constituted the fortress of 
Sch Gumbedan, or “The Three Domes.” 


The Persian measure called gaz (9), as | remarked on a former occasion, is‏ رقم 
equal to forty English inches.‏ 


C*) The man (من)‎ is a weight variously estimated in different places ; ۳ but when 
mentioned without any socal distinction, the man of Tabriz is commonly understood, 
being now of most general use throughout Persia; this is equal to seven pounds and 
one quarter, English. The Dict. Burhén Katea informs us that the Man Tabrizi 
comprises forty dstérs (استار)‎ each ام‎ fifteen miscals ز امثقال)‎ so that the man 
weighs six hundred miscdl ; each miscél six ddneks (ie) ز‎ 3 each dének eae hab- 
behs (حبه)‎ ) and each Aabbeh one grain of barley. 
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“and the scrapings of those pillars stop the effusion of blood 
“from wounds; and there is sculptured the figure of the 
“Borde of our prophet, on whom and on his race be the 
“blessing of God! Its face is represented as human: it 
“has a curled beard; and a crown on the head; with the 
“fore and hind feet, and the tail ofa bull or ox(*’). There 
“also is executed the resemblance of Jemsur’p, under a 
“form exceedingly handsome; and in that mountain were 
> hot-baths hollowed in the rock, the water of which issues 
‘warm from a spring, so that fire was not there necessary ; 
“and high upon the mountain (or on its summit) were 
> spacious dakhmahs (or sepulchral vaults) which the common 
> people called Zinddne bdd, or “ Prisons of the wind.” On 
“the first introduction of Islém or Muhammed’s religion, as 
“the inhabitants of Istakhr several times violated treaties and 
“ conceived treacherous designs, the Muselméns committed in 


“that city great slaughter and devastation; and in the time of 
POPEPO SCOPES SISO 9000 000000000000000060000000000006O 


Ina Persian picture now before me, the Borée which miraculously carried ۱۲۰‏ رش 
hammed from Mecea to Jerusalem, is represented passing swiftly through the sky,‏ 
though not winged ; the hoofs are diviaed, and its tail resembles a bull’s; it has the face‏ 
and neck of a woman, aud a crown covers the head; the body is painted of a reddish‏ 
colour, though this does not correspond to an Arabian tradition quoted by Maracci‏ 
(Alcor. Refut. in Sur, xvii) which describes the Borée as white ; “Veni equitans su-‏ 
“‘per Alborac, quod erat jumentum album;” but it gives authority for the divided hoofs;‏ 
“et findebut ungulas in extremitate ipsarum.” The prophet rides, much at his ease, on‏ 
a Persian saddle ; his head appears in a blaze of golden glory, such as the old pictures‏ 
of our saints exhibit ; many angels attend him, and one of them kisses the Borde’s hoof,‏ 
In D’Ohsson’s “ Tableau Géneral de VEmpire Othoman” (Tome I. PI. 2. Paris 1788,‏ 
Oct.) the Borde is represented with horse’s hoofs and the tail of a peacock,‏ 
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“the Déilemi Prince Samss‘/m av’pouLaH(™), the Emir: 
“Caretmisu led an army there and ruined it to such. a 
“degree that it exists only under the reduced. form ofa 
“village. And among the ruins of the Jemshédian edifice is 
“found Indian Tutty, or Tétid, beneficial in diseases of the 
‘eye; but it is not known by any person, how. that Tutty 
“happened to be there(*”) ; and at present the people call 
“the remaining columns of that edifice by the name of 
> Chehil Minéreh or the “ Forty Spires.” In the work entitled 
> Mejmaa erbdb al Memdlek it is related that those Columns 
> belonged to the mansion erected by. مات‎ the daughter . . 
«of Bauman ; but according to the Sér al akélim they were 
“columns of the Masjed or Temple of Solomon the prophet, 
‘on whom be the peace of God! . Itmay be that Jumsu1’p’s 
«palace had been used as a Temple by Solomon, and that 
“by Huma’r it was again made a palace; so- the three 
“accounts are probable.. As the site of Istakhr was exten- 
“sive both in length and breadth, it comprehended some of 
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روم‎ Who was killed after a reign of nearly ten years, A. H. 387, (A. D. 997). 


Respecting this kind of “ Lapis Calaminaris” or Zinc, see the curious infornia- ۱‏ رهم 
tion collected by. M. Langlés in a note to his “ Memoire Historique” above quoted.‏ 
I may add that HAM DALLA, in another part of his Nuzhat al Culdb (the chapter of‏ 
Minerals) describes the Tétia medicinally, as being cold and dry in the third degree;‏ 
he also says that some regard it as the product of silver or lead mines 3 some affirm‏ 
that it is found on the sea shore, and others that it isa peculiar mineral in itself. He‏ 
observes, near the end of his work, that many parts of Persia furnish Tidt/a,especially‏ 
one mine near a village of Kirmén, where masses are found in a moistetate, one gaz ۶‏ 
above au English yard long, which are afterwards dried in furnaces, or brick-kilos.‏ 
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“those places that constitute what is now called Marcvdasht: 
“Of its products the best are corn and grapes ; and among. 
“its fruits are sweet and excellent apples(?). This passage 
is extracted from a part of Hamparian’s work, (the 
twelfth chapter), treating of Pars, a province, as he previ- 
ously informed, us, comprising five kureh (کرره)‎ or districts; 
of which Istakhr was the principal and mest ancient, 
although that geographer first describes the Kéreh of Ar- 
dashir ; as, when he wrote (in the fourteenth century), Shirdz 
was the. capital ; and he adds that one gate of this city was: 
called the Istakhr gate. We next read that “since there had: 
“not been in the kingdom of Pars any edifice constructed 
“before the foundation of Istakhr, this city gave its name to 
“the whole kéreh, which in length extended from Yezd to 
“ Hezér dirakht (or the “Thousand Trees”), and in’ breadth 
“from Cumishah to Sard(2).” Then follows the account of 
Lstakhr as given in p. 379 and the Appendix; and afterwards 
موجه مهم مو مه موجن وم مم موم موم موم مج و مج موم موجه‎ 


2") Inthe Appendix is given the Persian text of this passage, which, if placed here, 
would from its length interfere with the Typographical arrangement of notes, 


ws ()‏ در ملک نارس پیش از peel‏ هیچ عمارني نبوده است el‏ گوره ,\ 

بدان yd‏ باز خوانند آزیزد تا هزار درخمت در طول و از قمشه تا سرد در عرض 
This passage is not found in my second copy of the Nuzhat al Culib; but the third and‏ 
«(سر) for Cumishah ; one instead of Sard has only Sar,‏ (قهستان) fourth hove Cuhestén‏ 
and the other seemingly Nard (98), for the name is blotted. Ha’r1z ABRU’ who gene-‏ 
rally copies HAMDALLAH, has Niriz Caw 5 See his Chronicle hereafter quoted); but‏ 
the Turkish Geographer, Hagt KHALFaH, agrees with the Persian and reads Sard‏ 
or Serd, as appears by Norberg's extract ;(Specim. Geogr. Orient. Lunde 1784). The‏ 
in the first line of this passage may imply, not only architee-‏ (عماردت) word eméret‏ 
tural construction, but population, cultivation, &c.‏ 
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the passage describing its castle, as quoted and translated in p: 
314; subsequently, in the section of Roads, our autlior. sta- 
ting the distances and stages between Yezdekhast and Shiraz, 
mentions the castles of Istakhr and Shekesteh “ on the left of 
“the road,” (قلع امطتی وشکسته بردست چپ بر سرراه)‎ from Méiin 
(xls) to 1۳ ۶ naw (3 (پل‎ or the “New Bridge ;” and in the 
‘chapter of Mountains we read that “ the Kéh e Nefisht (or. 
* Naaesht ) is in the vicinity of Istakhr, according to the work 
“entitled Fars Ndémeh or History of Fars ; and the figures of 
‘all things, and of every animal, are sculptured on that 
>» mountain; which exhibits such wonderful monuments that 
‘the most ingenious artists of this age cannot execute any 
‘“‘work equal to them. And in-the time of the Kesris (or 
latter kings of the Sasanian dynasty) the book Zend was 
>> kept ori that mountain”(**). Among the Persian lakes we 
then find enumerated one called Tendskemiitah (a piss sas!) 
seven farsangs long and one farsang broad, abounding with 
fish, in the territory of Istakhr. I have not discovered any 
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)72( کوه نعشت در فارس نامه امده که بعدود اصطتی ست و صور همه چپز وهمه 
حیوانات بنتاري بران نکاریده اند و آثار عجیب در آن نموده جنانکه صانعان این زمان 
از ساختن مثل آن عاجزند و در ape‏ اکاسره کتاب زندرا بران کوه داشتندي : 
was‏ و( نعشت) ۵۶ The name, though it seem in the MS. to be as here printed,‏ 
for the diacritical points are indis-‏ «(نفشت) ۸ intended, I suspect, to have been‏ 
tinctly placed; my second and third copies want the passage altogether ; the fourth‏ 
and perhaps with some propriety; since TaBRi has informed‏ (تبشت) has Nebisht‏ 
us (p 344) that the sacred Zend was deposited at Istakhr in a place called Der-ne-~‏ 
biskt. The mountain. by Ca’zt Be1za‘vi, is styled Nefisht (See p. 370) which Hyde‏ 

accents differently, Naphast, (Relig. Vet. Pers, cap. 24, p. 313, Oxon, 1700). 
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other notice of this ancient capital throughout the Nuzhat al 


culub(?*). 


Ean at ۷۸۲۲ (ابن اوردي)‎ who died in the year 760, 
(A. D. 1358), mentions Istakhr but once ; if my two copies 
of his Arabick work, the Kharidet al ajdieb (tes! Fay), be, 
as they seem, sufficiently accurate and perfect Manuscripts. 
“Tt is related,” says he “ that in the territory of Istakhr 
“ grows an apple, of which half is sweet and half sour”(?"*), 
This extraordinary fruit we have already seen noticed by 


different writers. 


11۳۲2 (خافظ !)5( تا‎ in whose chronicle I find two 
dates, 817 and 820, (the years of Christ 1414, 1417), de- 
scribes the kéreh or district of Istakhr as the most ancient 
and important division of Pérs ; extending fifty five farsangs. 
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denomin-‏ مواه From this work the Turkish writer HAs1 KHALFAH Must AFA,‏ رف 
ated K a’reB CHELest, has borrowed almost wholly his account of Istakhr, which the‏ 
reader may see translated in the “ Memoire Historique” above quoted of M. Langlés,‏ 
who remarks that the Arabian geoprapher Ba’cu's has not given any further details ;‏ 
and that MUHAMMED BEN AyYaAs, another Arabian, has derived his information from‏ 
Hampaiau. TheTurkish text of K a’TEB CHELEBI's work, entitled the Jehén Numé‏ 
whe) or “Index of the World,” was printed at Constantinople in 1736; and‏ نما) 
a translation made by Armain, ({ know not whether French or Latin) is preserved in‏ 
the Bibliotheque du Roi, as M. Langlés informs us. The Turkish account of Istakhr -‏ 
is translated into Latin by Norberg, in his ‘ Spécimen Geographiz Orientalis ”‏ 


CM) مض‎ dale \ghai- 3 نصفها حلو‎ ra io پارض اصطغر‎ wl go و‎ So according to one - 
copy : ia in the other, without any alteration of sense, some words are thus transr.- 


posed: حامض و نتصفها حلو‎ &> lal) نصف‎ cw 
3D. 
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in length and as many in breadth; from Yezd to Hezérdir- 
akht, and from Cuhestan (قیستان)‎ to Niériz .(نیریز)‎ The founda- 
tion of Istakhr, he adds, was laid by Carumers ; and suc- 
ceeding kings madeit their capital, each contributing to the - 
number of its buildings, until the reign of Jemsni’p who 
constructed there a lofty edifice ; and the country became so 
populous and the edifices so numerous that the city extended 
lengthways from the borders of Khafreg to the extremity of 
Réamgerd, which was a distance of fourteen farsangs; and in 
breadth it was equal to ten farsangs ; and Jemsur’p erected 
there three castles; one Istakhr, another Shekesteh,and the third 
Ashknuwdn ز(اشکنرای)‎ ‘and those three castles were in that city. 
“Tt is said that the castle of Istakhr was the treasury; Shekes- 
“teh the store house fer carpets, cushions, beds, and various 
“articles of furniture; and Ashknuwdn for armour. Those 
“three castles were styled the Seh Gumbedén or “Three 
“Domes;” and adistich of Firpausti in his Shéhndmeh thus 
alludes to them: “The three Diz e Gumbedan or castles of 
“ Istakhr, the chosen dwelling-place of the sovereigns of the 
“land of Iran.” And for his own particular accommodation 
“or residence, JEMsHI’D constructed a palace at the foot of a 
“mountain (?),.” And this edifice our author ۲۱۸ ۴۲۸ ۲۰ 


هجو و و جوم 
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)7( و این هر سه قلعه دربی ped‏ بوده است کویند تلعه اصطتی خزانه و شکسته 
فراشغانه و اشباب ان و اشکنوان زرادخانه آنرا سه کنبدان كفتئدي و فرديسي 
در شاهنامه اشارت دین do‏ کنبدان کرده است وکفته بیت al‏ دزکنیدان؟» 
اصطتیر کزین *"وطنکاه شاهان ایرژن زمین؟* و est‏ خاضه خود سراي ساخت در 
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describes so nearly in the words of Hampariau Cazvi'n1r 
above quoted, that I shall only notice his additions. The 
staircase of black. marble is, he very truly observes, such as 
persons on horseback easily ascend سوار پاسانی. بالا رود)‎ aS). “And 
* the figure of JEmsu1’D is there sculptured, as.a man of ro- 
>> bust form, long beard, handsome countenance, and curled 
“hair; and.in some places he is represented with his face 
“opposite to the sun, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
* the other a.censer, whilst he burns incense and adores the 
“sun. He also appears in other places grasping with his - 
‘left hand the thrvat of a lion, or.the-horn ده‎ gawzen(*"*), 
“or of a rhinoceros; and with the right hand a dagger or 
“short sword which is thrust into the belly. of the lion or 
‘ rhinoceros”,!”); Ha’riz A’Brv’ next mentions (after Ham- 
DALLAU) the baths with water always naturally wari, and 
the great dakhmahs or vaults, commonly called the ۶ Prisons 
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The first line here quoted as from Firpavsi’s ۹۸۵۵۵ 1 have not,‏ بایان کود 
discovered in any copy of that work.‏ 


is a kind of wild ox or mountain-bull with horus resem-‏ (کوزن) The Gatwzen‏ رم 
bling the dry or withered branches of a tree; and the water that issues from the corners‏ 
of his eyes by some is esteemed an antidote for poison, according to the Dict. Burhan.‏ 
Kitea.‏ 


)7( و صورت چمشیدرا کنده‌اند مردي قوي هیکل BS‏ ریش نیگو روي جعد 
.موي و در بعضي جایپا صورت او چنان است که روي درافتاب دارد بیکدست 
عصایی کرفته اسست و بیکست *جمره دازد و خور میسوزد و افتاب زا میپرستد و بر 
. بعصي جاییبا صورت او کرده اسمت که بدسبت چپ کردن شيري یا سرون BIS‏ یا کرکدني 
بدسمت گرفته اضت و پدست راست خفجري کشیده در شکم آن ثپر پا SS‏ زبه 
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of the Wind ;” and respecting the columns he adds “ that 
“each differs from the others in form and sculpture; the 
“height of those columns, as far as is now visible, exceeds 
“thirty gaz; all of them being round or cylindrical and each 
“above two gaz in diameter. Yet notwithstanding the 
«vastness of these proportions, each, column is formed of 
زاجم‎ three or four stones, placed one over the other. It 
‘is related that in ancient times persons ascended to the 
“summits of those columns (now) fallen, and took earth or 
> رهام‎ therefrom, which they washed, and found amongst it 
“Indian Tutty, useful as a medicine for the eyes; but no 
“person knows.how it became mingled with that clay, for 
“there is not any similar substance found in the neighbour- 


‘ing mountains”’(**). Our author then informs us that besides 
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Ye de وان ستونها هر ستوني به شكلي دیکر و نقشي دیکر ارتفاع آن ستونپا‎ (79) 
وهرستوني‎ SAU ظاهرست سي کز زیاده باشد همه بدورست و قطر ار نیز دو کز زیاده‎ 
بدین علمست سه سنک يا چهار سنک است که بر زبر یکدپکر نهاده اند چنین کویند که‎ 
روند و آن خاک را بردارند و بشوینه و در‎ core در قدیم ایام بر بااي این سئونها افتاده‎ 
wh میا او توتياي هندي پابند که داروي چشم را شاید و کس نداند که آن چکونه در‎ 
كوهپاي نزدیک ذیست‎ oN شده است و از ان جنس در‎ gram! کل‎ 
"In one passage, at least, of this extract, I suspect an errour, or some confusion. The 
finding of Tutty seems properly expressed in the present tense for so HAMDALLAH 
describes it, (See p. 882), but it was in former ages, as we read here, that persons 
ascended to the summits of the columns, Without offering much violence to the text, 
we might easily producea more probable sense; the sentence too, concerning tntty 
may have originally been distinct from that which mentions the columns. Instances 
of inaccuracy abound throughout the MS.; but hoping on collation with a second copy 
to ascertain hereafter the true text, I shall at present only suggest that we should per- 
haps read, instead of éftddeh (ela!) “fallen,” raftand (رنتند)‎ or rafteh and 
(رنته اند)‎ which in construction with the preceding words بر بااي این ستونها‎ would 


einibe 0? went pin Ar serareteal shia ی‎ xf@hliesd cal. 
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those columns which are called Chehil Mindr or the «Forty 
“ Spires” there are on the skirts of that mountain, > several 
“stone edifices with various sculptured figures;” 7 
کرده)‎ BB oly (عمارت سنکین بسیارست و صور *خذلف‎ 

among those structures are ‘“ two'square pillars of stone, 
“white as alabaster, at the front entrance or vestibule,” 
(ple, است از سنک سفید ماننه‎ tot Sn (دو ستون که در پیشگاه‎ 
In all Fars, says he, there is not any stone of the same kind, 
nor does any person know whence it was brought ; and the 
filings or scrapings of this stone are applied to wounds and 
found efficacious in healing them. He then mentions the 
citadel of Istakhr, “than which in the whole world there is 
“not any castle more ancient;” (در جهان هی قلعه ازین قدیمتر نیست)‎ 
being a work of the Péishdddian or first dynasty of Persian 
kings ; near it are two other castles, Shekesteh and Saknuwén 
(سکنوان)‎ now in ruins; the three were called Seh Gumbedin, 
“or the “ Three Domes” (as above mentioned). The great 
reservoir constructed by Azzap AD’DOULEH is next described 
conformably with Hamparian’s account quoted in p. 314, 
and I may here observe that both writers notice the existence 
of other cisterns or reservoirs in the castle of Istakhr, the 
moderate temperature of its air, and the difficulty of defend- 
ingit. ۲1۸ ۳۲2 ABrov’ adds, that it comprises some handsome 
palaces, pleasant villas, and “spacious meiddns” (میدان فراج)‎ 
or open level pieces of ground(*"*). 

م مه موم وم موه موه موم موم موم موم و موم موم ممم موم مممممممه 


Ha’Ftz ABRU’ may have mentioned Jstakhr in other passages; but the only‏ رقم 
one of hs Chinanicle that i tage shen 1 imnodtecrt..‏ 
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The Asechh al Tudrékh اقراری)‎ gl) or > Most authentick of 
Records,” a very rare work dated A. H. 831, (A. D..1427),. 
assigns, like many other Eastern Chronicles, the foundation, 
of Istakhr to CarumeERsthe first king. Hvu’s#ano. augment- 
ed, and Jemsui’p finished this capital which occupied a 
space of twelve farsangs in length, and ten. in width ; “and: 
“when Guusta’sp had adopted the religion of ZErpusut 
“at Istakhr, he fixed his residence.on one of the mountains 
‘in the vicinity of that city, and employed himself in read- 
“ing the Zend and commanded that Fire-temples should be. 
“erected and. that the people should worship Fire”(”°). 
Having again mentioned Gusurtasp’s residence near Istakhr,. 
this chronicle adds that “there are sculptured: figures on, 
“those mountains, and at the-skirt.of them the tombs and 
‘dwelling places of most of the Persian kings ; and the se- 
* pulchres of those kings before Muhammedism were of three 
‘‘kinds; either in caverns, or in mountains, or the body 
‘‘was placed under ground and. many stones accumulated 
“over it until a heap (or tumulus) was formed”). We 


اه دا و و نج ره و وج جح ول 


)°”( موز کشتاسپب بوي بگروید abel‏ و بدان he pes os‏ انست 
پنشست و بزند خواندن مشغول شد و امر کرد تا آتشکدها ساحتند و خلابق را پرستیدن 





مج هن وج من موم ممممموم 


آتش فرمود 

)1( و بر bens‏ صورتبا ودر دامن آن دشمپا و مسکن ملرک مجم بیشتردر Let‏ 
بوده است و تبر ملوک عجم که پیش از اسلام بوده‌اند بر سه کونه اسمت يا در غارها 
پا در کوهها پا در زیر زمین مادندي ورسنک بسیار بران رتغتي چنانکه تلي کشتي 
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next learn that Queen Huma‘1, although she had resigned 
the throne to her son Da’ra’, yet continued to reside at the 
capital of رو‎ from which he retired to Balkh ۳ dreading 
lest his mother should on some occasion contrive his des- 
truction ; but the account of her death induced him to re- 
turn ; ‘and it is said that Huma’r rebuilt the city of Istakhr 
‘‘after its ruin ; and that she also erected the Chehil Mindreh 
“or “ Forty Spires,” and the great mansion which was in 
«‘the midst of Istakhkr and which the Muselmdns converted 
“into a magjed or mosque”(*). After this we find noticed 
the immense reservoir made by Azzap ap’pouten in the 
castle of Istakhr, and above more particularly described (See 
pp. 183, 314, &c.) 


The Poet Asurer (اشف)‎ dates his history of SEKANDER 
or Alexander, entitled Zafer Ndmeh (ai 4), the “ Book of 
Victories,” A. H. 848, (A. D. 1444). In this we find that 
Alexander expressed his intention of proceeding from Hin- 
dustdn to Kirmadn, and thence to Istakhr and Iundén or Greece. 
اصطغر و پونان شدنست‎ oly مرا میل دل سوي کرمان شدنست وزان‎ 
Tn consequence of which he goes by way of 240 (زارل)‎ and 
۸56205061 (سیسدان)‎ and ‘the renown-seeking hero turned his face 
“towards Pédrs, and advanced from Kirmén to Istakhr,” 

وز bel‏ سوي پارس اورد روي زکرمان shoal‏ شد نامچوي 


وحصصص هم صصص هه هصص مه مضه مضه هه هه مد 





Seecvecccooooe 


)( و کوبند شبر Label‏ هماي بعد از خرايي عمارت کرد و چهل مناره و خانه 
بزرک که در وسط اصطییر بود و مسلمانان sume Lil‏ ساخته بودند Ly‏ کرده وي اسسته 
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establishing places for the accommodation of travellers, re- 
pairing bridges, and performing various useful works at 
every stage ; then, says the poet, “ SexanpeEr having resi- 
“ded a while at Istakhr, prepared for another expedition ; 
“and with his mighty army undertook a march from Istakhr 
“to Ahwaz or Susiana.” 
سکندر بامطیی چندي نشست وز انجا دکر راهر! کار بپسسته:‎ 
رو باهواز کرد‎ lS بش‎ # Of ره سا‎ Saal steel ز‎ . 


Mi’rxuonyn, as we generally style the historian who 
names himself MuHamMMED BEN Kua’veND بر رگ‎ BEN 
Maumu'D (بعمد بي خاوند شاء بی معمو)‎ composed his celebrated 
Rauzet al Safa (Ned! (روضة‎ or “Garden of Purity,” (a work 
divided into seven large Volumes, with an Appendix) in the 
latter part of: the fifteenth century. Having noticed Solo-. 
mon’s wonderful expedition in travelling from Syria to 
Istakhr and thence to Cdbul in one day, (See p. 366), and 
his going from Istakhr to Yemen (Arabia Felix), our author, 
adopting some traditions above quoted (pp. 369, 371), des- 
cribes Carumens as the founder of Istakhr, which became 
his favourite residence; he also founded .Balkh (2) but left 
there some of his children ‘ whilst he himself returned to 
 Tstakhr معاودت نمود)‎ ye wile .(و خود‎ The great edifice con- 
structed by Jrmsu1’p is next mentioned in a passage which 
I shall not here transcribe, as Mi’rRkuonp has borrowed 
the account, and even some entire sentences, from writers 


above quoted (particularly the عم‎ Breiza‘vi, p. 369, and 
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lated by Francklin, that a reference to his work will be suf- 
ficient(**). Firpaust is then quoted (as in p. 351) showing 
that Istakhr was the royal residence of Cat Kosa’p; and we 
read of Cat Kuvsrav’s flight from that capital -when Solo- 
mon endeavoured to seize him, as related in p. 370. The 
next Persian Monarch, Lonra’spP, is likewise said “to have 
“abandoned Istakhr through fear of Solomon, and _ resided 
“at Balkh” بیم سلیمان اصطتی‌ر! کذاشته در آن دیار )9( توطی نمود)‎ ji). 
From writers quoted in the preceding pages (364, 370, 374) 
we have learned how Gusuraspe honoured the book Zend 
which contained the religious laws of ZErDusut. That 
king, says M1'RkHOND, diffused the Magian rites of worship 
throughout his empire, and erected Fire-temples in every 
quarter, “and on his arrival at Istakhr” کشتاسپ باصطخر امد)‎ gem (و‎ 
he caused a dakhmah or vault to be made, in which was 

deposited with much solemnity the book Zend, comprising, 
on twelve thousand ox-skins so. tanned as to resemble thin 
leaves of paper, and written in letters of gold and silver, the 
erroneous doctrines and vain imaginations of ZerpusHT; 

‘“Jeaves unworthy of ornament,” exclaims our Muselmdn. 
historian, and “rather such as should have been committed 

* ما‎ the flames” که سزاوار احراق بود)‎ Gly!). Gusmrase then ap- 

P0900 0 0050000000 06000000500560000080008 وم‎ COS COLO 


“Observations made on a Tour from Bengal to Persia,” &c. 0. 90, (Calcutta,‏ ره 
4to). Reprinted in London, 1790, Svo. p. 223; likewise published in French‏ ,1788 
and German. To Colonel Francklin we are indebted for other amusing atid instructive -‏ 
works; the Romance of Camarupa and Camalata; the History of Shah Aulum; the;‏ 
Inquiry concerning ancient Palibothra, &c.‏ 


SE. 
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‘pointed many persons of illustrious rank: to guard the pre- 
‘cious volume, which was witheld from vulgar eyes. We 
next read, (as in pp. 344, 374) that Queen Huma‘r placed 
the box or ark containing her infant son with many jewels 
>> ون‎ a river of the rivers of Lstakhr” ( (eal از رودهاي‎ soy) OF 
as some relate, of Balkh; and having quoted Firpavs1 
(who does not, however, indicate any particular river) con- 
cerning many circumstances of this transaction, our author 
adds a passage already translated in page 303. ‘That Ar- 
DASHI'R took possession of Istakhr, we also learn; and this 
city is again mentioned, but slightly, in the history of shat 
‘Monarch, who founded the Sasanian dynasty, and of Yezpr- 
‘GERD with whom it became extinct. Hitherto we have only 
examined the first volume of Mi’RKHOND’s great work. In 
the second, we find YezDecERD at Istakhr when the Mu- 
selmén Arabs first invaded his dominions; and the people of 
that capital having, in the thirtieth year of the Hejrah (A. 
D. 650) endeavoured to recover their liberty, Yezprecerp 
assisted them with his troops; but after a defeat he fled into 
Khurdsén, and was murdered near Marv. The assassination 
of YezpEceERp, son of Suauria’R, happened, as some say, 
in the year31 (A. D. 651); and “Ma’su’1an, (the governor 
“of Marv) conveyed the royal body to Istakhr of Férs, and 
* buried it in the sepulchre of the Persian kings”(?**). Mu’r- 


ون ون من و 





مج مممممممی 


و ماهویه کالبد اورا بامطتی برده در کورخانه ملوک مجم مدفوی ساخت (M4)‏ 


See the circumstances of his death in the “ Oriental Collections,” Vol. 1. p. 160. 
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Kuonp’s third volume styles Istakhr the ddr aliméret (Ue a) 
or “the seat of government,” A. H. 129, (A. D. 746); and 
his fourth volume incidentally mentions it (about A. H. 271, 
A. D. 884), in the history of that dynasty called Taheriah(™); 
it also informs: us that “ when the intelligence of Ema’p 
“ ap’pouLEu’s death (in prison A. H. 388, A. D. 998) 
“reached RukN AD’DOULEH, this sovereign set out for 
> Fars, and first proceeded to Istakhr that he might perform 
“a zidret, or solemn pilgrimage, in honour of the deceased 
۰» prince his brother, to whose grave he walked bare-footed, 
“uttering lamentations, in which the soldiers attending join- 
“ed; and there he remained three days”(**). The fourth 
volume then notices the great berkah (a&,) or reservoir con-= 
structed by Azzap ap’pouLen in the castle of Isterakh 
(در قلعه اصطرج)‎ and so celebrated by preceding writers. We next 
find Anu’ Ma‘nsv’s surnamed Fo’na’p 50۲0۳۵ ستوی)‎ 03,3) or 
“Steel Pillar,” residing in the castle of Istakhr; and there,soon 
after, Fazivi’an was imprisoned and died, (See p. 371). 3 
omit two passages of little import in which Istekhr is named, 


DSO OOOFSSSSOSSSSSOSSOSSSSSSSSSOSSSESESESSOSSOSSOSOD 


This portion of Mr’RKaoND's fourth volume, (occupying about twenty pages.‏ ره 
of a folio MS ( has been printed in the original Persian, translated into Latin, and‏ 
iNlustrated with a multiplicity of excellent notes, by Ieniscb, under the title of “Historia‏ 
Priorum Regum Persarum post firmatum in, regno Islamismum.” Viennw, 1782. 4۱0+‏ 


)7%( چون خبر وفات عماد الدوله مسمع رگی الدوله انناد متوجه فارس کشت و 
تخست abel‏ رنست تا زیاردت برادر Let‏ اورد و پاي ia‏ توحه کنان برس قبر 


ردیر a sey‏ ات ن باري موافقمت نمودند و در ان موضح سه روز اتامست کرد 
MS, Rauzet al Safa, Vol. ۰‏ ره 10 3۷۱ 
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to notice that about A. 11, 622, (A. D. 1225) the و مج‎ 
Saap (seu (تابک‎ gave his daughter مک رم راما‎ 
(ملکه خاتون)‎ in marriage to (سلطان جلال الدین)‎ Sunra’n JELa‘L ap’- 
pi’w “and agreed that the castles of Istakhr and Asknuwdn 
“should be delivered up to officers appointed by the Sultdn; 
« and according to some Chronicles, four thousand years have 
‘elapsed since the sound of the great brazen drum marking 
“the several watches, first ascended from the roofs of those 
“two castles to the ears of the inhabitants of the seven hea- 
>» vens; and to those castles the following distich of Firpaus1 
“alludes, “At the Sek Gumbeddn or Three Doines of Istakhr, 
“ was the chosen residence of the kings of Irdn”(”””). We next 
learn that the same Ara’BEG Saap imprisoned his rebellious 
son Asv’ Brcr (4!) in the castle of Istakhkr ; which, soon 
after, contained another princely captive Seusyu’x Sua‘H 
۰(سلچوفشاه)‎ Ifany mention of this place occur in ۷۱۱۱0۱ 
fifth volume, it has escaped my observation; but the sixth 





وشصصصضه دمص صخصحصصصصص من مج مج مممممو موه 


(*) و قلعه اصطیر و اسکنوان بکماشنه سلطان سپارد و در بضی از BNP‏ بنظر 
رسیدة که مدت چبار زارسالست که مداي کوس پني نوزمت از بام ی دو قلعه 
US)‏ ساکنان conta‏ اسمان رسیده است این بیت فرذوسي * بسه کنبدان صطغر 
“al‏ برد جاي شاهان ایران odes‏ اشارت بدی دو قلعه داشته اند 
or sounding of trumpets and drums of‏ تویست Mr’RKHOND bere ailudes to the nubet‏ 
a particular kind. which geherally mark the time of sunrise and sunset in places hon-‏ 
‘oured by ‘the royal residence, and in cities governed by persons of a certain rank; the‏ 
nakéreh or kettle-drum used on‏ (نقارد) word nibet is sometimes used to express the‏ 
these oceasions, as we learn from the Dict. Burhén Kdtca, which mentions that in the‏ 
time of Alexander it was struck three times every day; a fourth niet was afterwards‏ 


added; and under SoLTa'’n SANJAR ( a (صلطان‎ in the twelfth century of our-era, 
a fifth niébet became usual. . 
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informs us that about A. H. 853, (A. D. 1449) Prince An- 
DALLAIL (ai) a2) “passed some anxious days in the'castle 
“of Istakhr,” بناكامي کزرانید)‎ lel (خودرا بقاعه اعطتی رسانید و چند روز در‎ 
while uncertain what fate he was to receive from SuLta’N 
Muounammep, then at Shirdz(**). In Mi’rxuono’s seventh 
volume I have not discovered the name of Istakhr?); but 
his khdtmah (خانمه)‎ or Appendix describes that city as the 
capital of Solomon, to which he sometimes proceeded in 
one day from Baalbek in Syria; ‘and that Fire-temple 
“wherein a sudden extinction of the flame was one of the 
> miraculous indications of our blessed prophet’s birth, stood 
“at Istakhr ; and without the city are many stupendous 
“ buildings; and among the fissures of a mountain near و‎ 


POSSESS SSSSSSS SSS SHO SOSSSSESSL SOSUVSSOSSU SO DUSSEEOOCOHD 


() This sixth volume exhibits the name of Istakhr in another passage, but merely 
as distinguishing (A. H.820, A. D. 1417) that gate of Shtraz already mentioned (p.383). 


That the first six volumes of the Ruuzet al Safé were composed by Mi'RKHOND‏ ره 
himself, there is not any reason to doubt ; but respecting the seventh volume and the‏ 
appendix, a chronological difficulty has been remarked by Monsieur Jourdain, in his‏ 
account of the Persian work, (Notices et Extraits des MSS. &c. Tome. 1X). Mi'r-‏ 
KHOND died, says this accomplished Orientalist, in the year 903 (1498); yet the‏ 
seventh volume records events of the year 911, and M. Jourdain has ascertained that‏ 
the additions in it were made by KHonpemi’R; but the appendix, he thinks, may‏ 
have been written by Mi’RKHOND. In my copy of the seventh volume some dates‏ 
occur much later than 911; indeed one passage, within a few pages of the end, ex-‏ 
“now that‏ حالا که ws ws‏ پسبه تسع عشربن و تسعمایه رسیده pressly mentions‏ 
“the date of the Hejrah has arrived at the year 929 ;” but I am willing to believe that‏ 
MrRKHOND himself composed the early part which exhibits his name, like some of‏ 
the preceding volumes, ia red ink, after a few introductory lines in the title page, of‏ 


which the first words are (according to my copy) حصول سعادت دارین حمد پروردكاري‎ 
The author’s name thus occurs about midway in the title page after a common prelude. 


bl‏ بعد چنین کربد ad‏ حقبر pS‏ اضعب عباد الله *عمد اپ خاوند شاه 
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> takhr was constructed a vast temple or stately edifice; and 
* there the wind continually blows ; for which reason Solo- 
mon, on whom he the peace of God! is said to have im- 
* prisoned the wind-in that edifice, but how true this cir- 
* cumstance may be,is best known to the Almighty (*). 


Kuva’np Eai’r (خواند امیر)‎ or Knonpemrr’ the son of 
Mrrxuonp, began to compose his (خلاسة الخبار)‎ Kheldset at 
ékhbér “The best parts selected from Chronicles,” or the 
“Cream of History” in the year 904 (A. D. 1498) as the 
fourth page of my copy indicates(**). Although in this. 
work he mentions Istakhr fourteen or fifleen times, yet 
Mi’rxKuonp and various writers above quoted have antici-~ 
pated most of his information respecting that city. Like 
some of them he ascribes its foundation ما‎ CarumeERs and its 
enlargement to Jemsur‘p ; he notices the remaining columns 





همم ممممممم موم 





)7%( و انشکده که فرومردن آن از dam‏ علامات وادت حضصرت رساله‌است صلي 
dale alll‏ و سلم در آن بلده بوده است و در بیرون آن شهر ابذیه عچبیه بسیارست و 
در شکاف کرهي که نزدیک teal‏ است هيكلي عظیم AML‏ و پیوسته باد برای 
هیکل میوزد بنابر ان میکوبند که سلیمان علیه السللم بادر! در درون ان هیکل حبس 
رده است و العلم all ade‏ تعالي 


Here may be noticed a mistake in D’Herbelét’s Bibliothéque Orientale, under‏ رس 
the article “Khelassat al akhber.” This, he says, is the title of a work written by‏ 
Mr'rxuonp; and he describes it as containing an universal history down to 904; but‏ 
it appears that this was the year in which KuONDEMIR undertook the composition;‏ 
or section, within six or seven lines of the‏ (مقالة) and we find in the tenth mekélet‏ 
H.920,(A. D. 1514), The appendix, too, records‏ .4 .44 عشرین و تسعمایه end, a date‏ 
the accession of SHAH TAHMA‘SP (ew ba els) in 930, (A. D, 1524).‏ 
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generally called Chehil Mindreh, the festival of Nauriz, first 
celebrated in that place, and the cup made of firdzeh or tur- 
quoise (قدم فیروزه)‎ found there, so capacious that it could hold 
a quantity equal to two mans, and inscribed with Jemsu1‘D’s 
name(?”) ; Istakhr was the seat of Gusutasp, and on Alex- 
4nder’s death fell to the lot of ANTAKHASH Rou’mr (انطفش رومي)‎ 
or Antiochus the Grecian; and the sacred fire which had 
glowed without intermission in the temple of that city du- 
ring a thousand years (در مدت هزار سال)‎ 0 extinct at the 
very moment of MuwaMMED’s birth in Arabia (A. D. 571); 
a portentous circumstance which (with others equally cre- 
dible) caused much alarm to Nusurrava’n king of Persia, 
emphatically styled the “Just.” I omit some facts of little 
interest, or related nearly in the words-of authors above quo- 
ted; and shall only state that Yaaxu’s Bete (یعقوب بیک)‎ 
confined some princes in the castle of Istakhr, (A. H. 893, 
A. H. 1488) where they were detained almost four years and 
six months ; and I find this place used as 2 state prison, so 
lately as the year 907, (A. D. 1501), when Ka’stm Bzic Ber- 
wa'K (قاسم بیک برناگ)‎ once governor of Shérdz, “ having 
« been made captive was sent to the castle of Istakhr.” 
در سنه سبع و تسعمایه اورا کرننه بقلعه امطتی فرستادند‎ 


SHSOSSSSSCOSOCOCOCOOD POSSSOOSSSSHSOSOOOSO 





The fabulous, mystical or real cup of Jemsui’p exhibited, according to‏ رس 
some MSS. seven lines. The cup of Joseph (Genes. XLIV, 5) has perplexed various‏ 
comnientators, like that of Nestor; (Hom. Il. A. 631, Athen. XE. Mart VIII, ep. 6).‏ 
Persian cups and vases offer many curious subjects for antiquarian notice, as I shall‏ 
endeavour to prove on a more suitable occasion, Le‏ 
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Kuonpemr’r’s second and larger Chronicle the Habéb al’ 
Siyar (ao!) (حبیب‎ or “Friend of Biography,” as we may 
translate that title(**); does not offer on the subject of Istakhr; 
any information claiming particular notice, in addition to 
that which he himself and former historians have transmitted, 
in their works already noticed. That obscure prince whose 
very name the Persian writers do not clearly ascertain, and 
whose death after a short reign, Frrpaus1 has recorded. 
(See p. 357), was killed, says Kuyonpemr’R; by ۰ 
«brothers belonging to the army of Istakhr, who having 
“agreed in their plan for his destruction, attacked him 
“whilst on horseback, and with swords and lances threw 


جح نونمم ممومومون 0 مج نج چم موم SOSH‏ 


Ithas been usual, after D’'Herbelét, to pronounce this name Habib al seir,‏ رت 
and to translate it the > Friend of Travelling,” or of “ Travellers ;” but Mr. Hammer‏ 
proves, most satisfactorily, that the last word ought to be pronounced Siyar, as the‏ 
plural of 3,2, a particular life, or biography, (See the note subjoined by M. de Sacy‏ 
to M. Jourdain’s “Notice del’ Hist. Univ. de Mirkhond,” in the niath volume of Notices‏ 
et Extraits des MSS &c. Paris, 1812). The Eastern prose writers often affect to intro-‏ 
duce into the titles and prefaces of their books (and too frequently into other parts)‏ 
some emphatick words that may rhyme together in pronunciation ; thus the full title‏ 
Habib al Siyar, fiakh-‏ حبیب السیر في اخبار افراد الیشر : of Kuonneny'e’s work‏ 
bar efrad al bashar ; where, as Mr. Hammer observes, al bushar is placed in rhyme‏ 
with al Siyar, ‘1 might illustrate this learned. Orientalist’s remark by many parallels ;‏ 
حمید الاثرو wie‏ السیر the very MS. before us furnishes one in the second line;‏ 
where alathar and alsiyar rhyme together ; and the introduction (p. 4 of my copy)‏ 
in the sense of‏ سپره! fen siyar which cannot possibly relate‏ فن mentions the phw‏ 
travellers or travelling ; but must signify the “ Knowledge of Biographical records,”‏ 
or “Science of History,”‏ (علم being here connected with the words ylm tartkh (as‏ 
occuring in the next line. KHONDEMUR divides this work into three volumes and an‏ 
each mejeled or volume being subdivided into four‏ (سه معلد 3 اختنامي) appendix‏ 
an abridgment of his father‏ ده or sections. It may be considered, in fact,‏ (جزو) jez‏ 
Mirxuonn’s Rauzet al Safa. — .‏ 
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“him from his saddle to the ground’). The foundation 
of that city by Carumers, the exposing of Queen Huma‘1’s 
infant on a river there, and other circumstances are repeated 
in terms which it is unnecessary here to quote. 


Yaura ۲ قروبني)‎ ae) closes with the year 948 
(A. H. 1451), his volume entitled Lubb al Tudrtkh التوارض)‎ oS 
the “ Heart or Marrow of Histories”(?”). 
epitome concerns 
alinost jiteraily from passages of different writers quoted in 
the preceding pages; and a Latin translation of the work, 
made by Gaulmin, was published in one edition (which 
seems to be rare) of Melchisedec Thevendt’s Collection of 
Travels (‘Tome 1V); and with some additions by Galland, in. 


the seventeenth volume of Busching’s Magazine; but the 


POPROSOSOSSSSCESECEDECSCOESOOSOSSSOSCOSOSHSOCOOHOSOOOOOH 


3 ۱ atts 3 ۲ 234 
نموده در حین سواري بزحم‎ gal Vs بر‎ Fd و سه برادر از سیاه‎ ( ) 
سیف و سنان شیربارر! از پشت زین بروي زمیی انداختند‎ 
He is here styled SHAHRYA’R by KHONDEMI'R, who mentions, however, that some 
have called hin GHARKHA’N (غرخان)‎ 5 others SHAHRI’RA’N (شهرایران)‎ > others 
GURA'Z و(کراز)‎ and I find him ender different name$ in various copies of the Shéh- 
ndmeh. 


@) He denominates. himself اثلطیف لسینی)‎ we ای‎ uo) دص‎ apy ۰ 
DALLATI'F AU 1109812۲ and dates his Lirth A. H. 885, (A. D. 1480). Inthe Térthh 
Alum Aré (\) عالم‎ eu). I find him quoted as Mi'R Yauia 5۲1۲۲ 
(hays سيفي‎ ate) Sir William Jones was probably deceived by some inac- 
curate Manuscript when he assigned the “Heart of Histories” to “ABDALLATIF a 
“native of Cazvin,” rather than to his son YAuta. (See “Persian Grammar,” Catal, 
ef Books, third edit. p. 187). 


3F 
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original text has not yet been printed(**).. How freely the 
author has borrowed from his predecessors. will appear. on: 
comparison of an extract given in my first volume, p. 222, 
with others in the present volume, (pp. 370, 390) and 1 shall 
here quote, for the sake of reference in the next section, 
a passage from his account of Queen Huma‘r.” “ And, as. 
“some relate, the Chehil Mindreh or “ Forty Columns,” 
“also a great house which was in the midst of Istukhr, and 
“which the Muselmans rendered a mosque, now in a state 
“of considerable ruin, were constructed by her’(?”). These 
are almost the very words of Briza’vi quoted in p. 1 
(See also a passage from the Asehh al Tudrikh, in p. 391). 


The Haft Aklim (هغت اقلیم)‎ or “Seven Climates,” a geo- 

_ graphical. and biographical work composed by Am1’n Au- 
MED احمد)‎ ae!) surnamed رازي) 21 م1‎ being @ native of Rai 
as), describes Istakhr, (Climate IIL) as having long been the 
royal capital of Persia, and honoured by the visits of king 
POPS SSP SSS OPSOSS SOS SODOSSSSSOSESSOSOSOSSSOSOSESSESCOSD 


Soon after the commencement of my Persian studies, not knowing that this‏ رفتع 
work had ever appeared in any European language, I prepa’ed for the press an English‏ 
translation of that part which comprises the ancient history of Persia. One literary prow,‏ 
ject which Pietro della Valle two hundred years ago had conceived but probably‏ 
never executed, was to translate into. Italian the “Marrow of Chronicles,” a brief‏ 
history of ail the kings of Persia from Adam to Shah Tahmasp = di tradur da Per-‏ 
siano in Toscany un libro che chismauo Midolla delle Historie; & e un breve com-‏ * 
«pendio dela historia di tutti i Re della Persia, da Adam infin'a Scidh Tahamasp,””‏ 
&e. (Vieggi, Lett 12, Feb, 23, 1621).‏ 


)”®( و بعضي گوبند em‏ مداره و ale‏ عظیم که در وسط aoe see‏ است و 
یلها ot‏ ن آنرا orl 3 Okabe oot‏ ی بغایست خراب است وي et‏ 
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Solomon ; after some particulars already known from other 
sources, we learn that the remains of this city are a lofty and 
almost inaccessible fortress; and the edifice called Chehil 
Mindr, a stately palace or kasr (قصري)‎ erected by Jemsur'D; 
*‘and at present,” says our author, “among the ruins of 
“that palace fourteen columns still exalt their heads to 
“heaven”(?"), ‘*And two tablets of stone form the gate- 
“way of that edifice; each about thirty gaz Jong, twenty 
“wide, and five thick ; and in that place the art of sculpture 
“on marble has been employed with the utmost skill and 
ingenuity ”(*). 


The Ajdieh al Gherdieb و(عچایب الغرژیب)‎ the Jehdn ۵ 
ارا)‎ whe), the Ajdieb al Belddn البلدان)‎ Kyls*), the Tartkh Alfi 
«(تاریز الفي)‎ ۱۱606۳ Kibchak Khani خاني)‎ gist a), the Merat 
al Alum (مرات العائم)‎ or Tarikh Bakhtaver Khani و(تارس بناور خاني)‎ 
various dictionaries, and many other manuscript works of 
recent composition, exhibit occasionally the name of Istakhr; 
but any extract from them would be almost a repetition of 


some passage quoted in the course of this chapter. 


POSSOP OSL SOSHSOSS SSE SOSCESESOOHSE SOSOSSOSOOSOOSOLOS 
. 


238 
آن اثار چهارد» سذون باتي است که هر یک از ز ان سر بفلک دوار‎ 3 Nal و‎ ( ) 
برافراخته‎ There must be some mistake in the number of columns here expressed, as 
seventeen remained standing in the year 1811, (See page 236), about two hundred 
years after the composition.of Am1’n ۸ و2‎ work. 


)?( و دروازه ای عمارت دو تغته Sie‏ است که هر نختي تغمینا سي کز 
els‏ و پیست کر عرض و en‏ کر ضعاست دارد و در انجا انیع hee‏ و صدعت را 
در ف سنكتراشي بعمل اورده آند 
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I must, however, observe that the Sherf Ndmeh (as (شف‎ 
or History of Curdestén کردستان)‎ 22) represents the castle of 
Istakhr as a state prison in which AHMED was confined du- 
ring the space of ten years, from A. H. 975, or A. D. 1567, 

(بقلعه pclae!‏ شیراز فرستاد» مدت ده سال در الا مقید برده) 
ost! gle) 2 Chronicle or‏ عباسي) and the Alum Ardi Abbdsi‏ 
Tdrikh most useful in illustrating the modern history and‏ 
geography of Persia, confirms this account, and mentions‏ 
the liberation of Aumep, who had been Véli or Governor‏ 
asm!) from the castle of Istakhr, about the.‏ والي کیلان) of Gilan‏ 
year of our era 1576.‏ 


The Zetnet al Mejales (Gallet! ey), Chap. ITI, Sect. 4), 
describes the castle of Istarakh (اصطرم)‎ as one ۵۶ ۵۵ 
WOTKS : ز(ران قلعه ازيناهاي جمشید است)‎ situate on a steep and. lofty 
mountain, and accessible only by one path راه بیش ندارد)‎ 6); 
and the celebrated Vazir Nizam au ۱ (نظام الماک)‎ in 
his “ Book of Precepts” or Wesaydé (syle) declares how 
much he was astonished at the sight of that fortress: to take 
which by the regular operations of a siege would occupy 
an army two years according to his calculation. In devising 
arrangements for such an. undertaking he passed the first | 
night of his arrival before it; ‘next morning at early dawn 
“a cry of mercy! quarter! issued from the garrison of that 
“fortress; and Faznu'taa (the chief mentioned in p. 371) 
“agreed to pay the stipulated contribution. When I en- 
“ quired (says Niza’m an Muus) the occasion of this cir- 
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“cumstance, it appeared that an earthquake in the night 
> (having caused a fissure or outlet) all the water of the castle 
‘had flowed away”). We afterwards read that “in the 
“time of the Péshdadian and Caidnian kings, (the two most 
‘ancient Persian dynasties) a certain talisman was contrived 
“at Istakhr in Pars, which had the power of rendering blind 


“ every Turk or Scythian who should come there”(™). 


The Tarikh Subbeh Sddek صبع صادق)‎ ev) is dated in A. ۰ 
1045, (A.. D. 1635) by the author Musammep Sa‘pExk 
Israua'nt (jas! مادق‎ oss). Besides many particulars 
which we have learned from others, this historian relates that 
Rusvam (رستم)‎ the great hero of Persia, “hastened to Istakhr, 


7ب سسسسپبسسسسآسسس__ِِِِ ۳ 


۰ 


(**) روز So‏ علي الصباح فرباد المای از shan Gal‏ برامده فصلويه خراج مقررا 
tal‏ کرد چون از حقیقت حال استفسار نمودم معلوم شد که در همانشب زارله ein‏ 
اچامیده "جموع اب آن قلعه بر زمین فرو رفته 
ln this Jast sentence I have supplied the word 1 (water) not found an the original‏ 
MS. on authority. of two works hereafter quoted. We must otherwise have under-‏ 
stood that the whole castle had fallen to the ground. Although the MS. Subbch‏ 
Sadek, as will soon appear, agrees with the Zeinet al Mejétes in assigning this event‏ 
to dstakhr, yet, not having seen the “ Book of Precepts” wherein it was originally‏ 
recorded, ! must acknowledge some doubts whether we should not fur Istakhr read‏ 
Hhurseh. or Khursheh, since that excellent writer AL GHaAFFa‘R1, applies all the.‏ 
circumstances of this siege.to the “Castle of Hhurseh, five farsungs distant from‏ 
dali MS. Jehin Aré, Hist. of the Sovereigns of‏ حرسه a‏ فرسنکی جهرم ) Jahrum”‏ 
is no-‏ رال five farsangs from‏ (حورشه) Shebangareh ) The castle of Khirsheh‏ 
ticed by HAMDALLAH in his Nozahat al Cuix, (ch. 12, sect. of castles).‏ 


veo (™)‏ پیشدادیان و کیانیان که ملوک pee‏ بوده اند در abel‏ پارس 
طلسمي ساخنه بودند که هر SF‏ که el‏ مپرسید کور مپشرد 
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“entered the harem of king Ca’v’s and there slew Queen 
“Su'DABAH,” (باعطیی شتافت و عرم سراي کاوس رفمت سودابه‌را بقتل رسانید)‎ 
for she, by a false accustion, had endeavoured to destroy 
the young Prince S1‘a’vesH (سیاوش)‎ whom Rustam loved, 
with the affection of a parent. We next find this general 
visiting Car Kuusravu or Cyrus, at Istakhr; and to that 
place he sent in a bier or coffin the body of Prince Isrnn- 
pya’r (See p. 364) whom he had killed, that it might be 
there interred, فرستاد)‎ hel .(تابوت او‎ From the Zenet ‘al 
Mejdles above examined (p. 404), we have learned how an 
extraordinary failure of water induced Faztu1an to sur- 
render the castle of that place; a circumstance related by 
our present author among events of the year 467, ۸۰ 
3074). Wheo 1 arrivéd on the territory of Istakhr, says 
« Kuva'yen Niza’m at Mutx, the people affirmed that it 
«was unnecessary for me to besiege the castle which could 
not possibly be taken by force or warlike operations ; we 
« must go, however, 1 replied ; and having proceeded there 
“accordingly, I commenced the siege, and ordered that 
« arrangements should be made for a year’s residence before 
“the fortress; but next morning at breakfast-time the 
“ garrison demanded quarter; no person could conjec- 
“ture why this was done, and the people of the country 
«were astonished. I afterwards inquired trom the besieged, 


« who said that all the water of their cisterns had flowed 


“away on that night, and they therefore demanded quarter. 


“To proceed with this anecdote; Fazuu’ran was taken 
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“by Kuva’sen Niza’M aM Moutk, who imprisoned him in 
“the castle of Istakhr; from this he escaped one night in 
“the time of Mate زموگ‎ but the governor having re- 
ceived intelligence of his flight, pursued, seized and killed 
“him in the year 468, or of Christ 1075(*). 


The modern Poets of Persia sometimes allude to their an- 
cient capital; thus in a small volume entitled the Alasnavi 
of Hazi’n (مئنري حزین)‎ we read that Irdn might boast of 
Istakhr as having been the takhtgéh ov royal residence of 
JemMsHrp رکه اسطفر او تختکاه جمشید)‎ Of Munammep Aur 


DOCU COUCOLOOUSOOC OM‏ اج ان اج COV SEES CESSES‏ من و و جر 


wo t ۰ + (242‏ تا زا ماه 
) ( خواجه نظام لماک of‏ چون بعدود اعظغر رسیدم اهالی ااعا کفنند 
#عاصره مذاسب دیست که نتم os‏ قاعه بهواربه ممکن Dye‏ کفتم le aul!‏ رفت 
پس برفدم و *عاصره کردم و فرمودم که اسیاب افامت یکساله Lage‏ کنند دبکر روز 
بوقت چاشت اهالي ae‏ امان خواستند و کس ندانست که موجب چیست 
Seg th hes / ۱‏ | و۳ ۰ ۰ 
اهاليي اندیار مثیرر MILL‏ از GIS! plas’‏ نمودم نفد در آن شب تمام ok!‏ 
انبار فرورفت و امان خواستن wail‏ جهت بود بالجمله خواجه نظام الماک قداوبهرا 
بدست ورد و بقاعه pee!‏ حیس فرمود Sey‏ منکتاء او شبي از قلعه دکربخست و کونوال ۳ 
all‏ شد ار پیش زفت و Int‏ بگرفست‌رفي سنه مان و سنین و ارعمایه ۶ 
This circumstance is related also in the Tértkh Alfi which does not, however, par.‏ 
ticularly name the castle, according to my copy. [t mentions that Fazuu‘1AH, con-‏ 
fiding in the strength of bis fortifications, and-the abundant stock of provisions and‏ 
especially of water, had rejected the terms proposed by Niza’M AL MULE, who com-‏ 
menced a siege but with little hope of success ; for a long time his operations produced‏ 
no other result than the loss of soldiers, so that he despaired of taking the castle,‏ 
غیراز کشته شدن سپاه فایده دیکر نران مدرب نمیشد چنانچه ازکرفتس آن قلعه نا امید 
When the garrisou unexpectediy offered to surrender, it was found that all‏ کشت 
their wells had become dry. For this phenomenon the Térékh A/fi does not account; ,‏ 
but an earthquake (p. 405) sufficiently explains it. Sume doubts whether the cir-.‏ 
cunistance oceurred at Istakhr or at another place, have been expressed in p. 405, note.‏ 
but 1 wonld not suppress the anecdote which is sanctioned by two MSS. ,‏ ;240 
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Hazi’n who died about the year 1779, ‘some ‘account has 
been given in Vol. I. p. 416. 


The latest Oriental author whom I can cite on this subject 
is Mi’rza Ja‘n (میرا جان)‎ of Shirdz, already introduced to the 
reader (See p. 19). He travelled from that city to Isfahan 
{in July, 1814), and his journal having mentioned Istakhr 
(spelt after the Persian manner zis!) as the next stage 
beyond Zarkén, informs us that the territory of Marvdusht 
begins at one farsang from the bridge called Pudi Khda, (Sce 
p. 227), that it comprises twenty villages fallen to ruin, and 
thirty still inhabited; one of which is Kendreh (کنارم)‎ con- 
taining nearly two hundred families’). “And beyond 
“that village about half farsang is a mountain, and at the 
“foot of it an extraordinary place ; wherein are columns and 
“ marbles sculptured with strange devices and inscriptions ; 
* so that most persons imagine this edifice to have been con- 
«structed before the creation of man; and others believe 
‘that it is above three thousand years old. In short, it is a 
«very wonderful building ; and most of the sculptures there 


“are of one kind ; many have related that this structure was 


ee eee eed‏ و و 


C) در آن مسکن دارند‎ ale به دو صد درب‎ V3 Literally, two hundred 
gates or doors of houses. It has been already observed (Vol. ۲۰ p. xv, note 12) that 
der i khineh (als ») signifying the gate of a house, is used more emphatically to 
express the royal court or palace. But the modern Persians generally pronounce the 
word der, as here written by MtRzA JA‘N; ] have not traced this introduction of the 
letter b after der, which the dictionaries do not authorize, to any work’ older than the 
Tarikh Alum Ard, dated A. H. 1025, (A. D. 1616). 
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* once a temple dedicated to the adoration.of Fire; and many 
“regard it as the scene of some (other) religious worship 
“* practised by the ancients. Finally, it is now entitled the 
“Takht i Jemshid or “Jemsui’p’s Throne ;? and in truth, 
“those from the four quarters of the word who have seen this 
“edifice, declare that on the whole surface of the earth 
‘any other equal to it does not exist; it is a place of very 


**exccllent air and water(?), 


Two works which might have been examined in an ear- 
lier part of this section, I shall notice here, being unable to 
ascertain their exact dates. One, indeed, bringing down the 
history of Persia to the year 773 (A. D. 1371), seems to have 
been composed soon after that period ; but does not indicate 

‘either the title or the author(?#). It mentions the “house 


oo SO LOOPOP OU OSE SOU SOO SOOO SCETON همم موم جوم‎ 


)( و چون از ان بکذرند بقدر نیم فرص كوهي هست در پاي ان کوه مکان 
بسیار غریب و ستانها و سنک‌ها و نقش‌هاي غربب و خدهاي عجیب که WEN‏ 
برانند که قبل از حلقت ادم انجا ساخته شده و بعضي برانند که حال سه هزار سال 
و کسي میباشد dell‏ جاي بسیار غريبي میباشد و اکثر نقشباي آن بیک صورت 
- مییاشد بعخي کفته اند آن اتش خانه بوده است و برخی MES‏ که معید پیشینانست 
خلاسه حال مشهور neh‏ جمشید میباشد و Gall‏ در ربع مسکون اشخاصني که دیده 
اند کفته اند و میکویند که چنین مكاني در تمام روي زین نیست جاي بسیار 
This specimen of modern composition is copied with‏ خوش اب و هواي هسمت 
Ja‘N.‏ موه رل literal accuracy from the autograph journal of‏ 


C*) This MS. consists of 327 large folio pages; and though seemingly perfect, (the 
. upper part of the first Jeaf being a blank, and having the usual بسم الله‎ at top,) yet 
begins abruptly with the words بعد بدانگه حق تعالي‎ le} which would imply some- 
thing preceding ; yet a few lines only can have been omitted, for this work describes 
the creation of man, and even notices a tradition respecting the preadamite race of 
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and palace” و تصري)‎ ails) constructed by Jemsui’p for his. 
own residence at Istakhr, and of which the remains are now 
called Chehil Mindéreh; the flight of Car Kuusrav from 
Istakhr ; and the imprisonment of Isrenpya‘R in the castle 
of that city, (as related in pp. 364, 371). We then read 
that on the death of Dara’r or Darius, “Alexander caused 
his body to be removed with all due ceremony and res- 


“ pect, and sent it to Istarakh(*).. 


To the other work I cannot assign any particular "ماع‎ 
but it is named the Zein al Akhbar (زیی لاخبار)‎ or “Ormament of ' 
Chronicles,” and will claim more particular notice ina future 
account of rare Oriental Manuscripts. It informs us that 
Zurvusur having abolished the Sabian religion (دین صابي)‎ 
and introduced Fire worship, composed the Book ۵ 
راوستا)‎ which by king Gusurasp’s command was transcribed 
in golden letters on parchment, and “deposited in the 
“castle of Istakhr, among the treasures of the Persian 
“Kings” (WSle نهادند اندر خزینه‎ je! (عصار‎ We next read that 
SekanveEr or Alexander arrived at Istakhr, “* wherein was 
“a certain place called Dernevishé, that is to say, the Libra- 


“ry; in which were many books treating of Zurpusut’s 


FPSO 00500000 OSSG SSS SSSSOCCSSOCOSOORSOUHOOESEROORND. 


(ue er (جان‎ Ja’N BENJA’N. When the author descends to real history he fur- 
nishes many interesting anecdotes which I have not found elsewhere; and shall ac- 
cordingly notice hereafter in a.descriptive Catalogue of my Eastern Manuscripts, 


(248) فرستاد‎ gael اسکندر دارايرا بتعظیم تمام برداشت و‎ Alexander sent 


the body of Darius that از‎ might be interred among the sepulchres of his ancestors, as 
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“religion ; and of Philosophy, and Medicine, Arithmetick, 
«and Geometry, and every other science; of all these Sx- 
* KANDER commanded that translations should be made and 
“sent into Greece, and they were deposited in Macedonia; 
“and the Dernebisht was burnt; thus of all the books which 
“had been preserved there, and among the Persians gene- 
“rally, none remained except a few in the hands of some 
“obscure individuals who kept them amidst the secret re- 


“cesses of the country”(*”). 


In this section, the Shirdz Ndmeh (شیراز نامه)‎ which I have 
quoted in p. 260 and elsewhere, should have occupied a 
conspicuous place among the Manuscripts that notice 
Istakhr; but the exact date of its composition does not 
appear from my copy; and besides, the principal passage 
has been translated by Keempfer and Langleés(**). 


XII. The reader is now in possession of all that I have 


gleaned from Eastern writers concerning the ancient capital 


Po PHOSSOSOSCSSSSOSSOOCSOSCOSOOOOCOCOSOSOOSS 





مهم هه صمهصص 


)7( و جاي oy‏ که انرا درنوشت گفتندي يعني دار الکنب اندروي بسیارکتاب 
بود از ple‏ دی زردشتي و فلسفه و طب و حساب و هندسه و هر علمي اسکندر بفرمرد 
تا همعراترجمه کردند و بروم فرستاد و فرمود بمقدونیا بنهادند و ای درنبشت‌را بسوختند 
تا هرچه کتاب بود اندروي و اندر میا عجم کناب نمانه مکر اندکگ مایه که در 
دست *جهولن مانده بود pal‏ زايهاي ety‏ 
See the “Ameenitates Exotice” of Kempfer, p. 302; and the ‘“ Memoire‏ رصم 


Historique sur Persepolis” of M. Langlés, in the third Volume of his “ Collection 
Portative de Voyages,” 
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of Pars, or Persepolis; which they authorize us to place, 
without any hesitation, on the plain of Marcdasht, Istakhr,. 
or Persis, already indicated (p. 337), having probably been. 
the residence of Cyrus’s paternal ancestors the Parsagardans. 
or Perseidans, during many generations before the birth of 
that monarch. In the plain of Pdrs I would suppose that 
_tract of ground extending between two and three miles, which 
Cyrus caused to be cleared of trees and thorns in one day 
by his Persians, whom, on the same spot, he next day enter- 
tained with a luxurious feast; exciting them, at the same 
time, to revolt against their Median oppressors. This trans- 
action happened, says Herodotus in a certain district of 
Persis (qv yap res ywpos rns Tepous Lib. 1. 6. 126) which he has not 
particularly named; but from Justin we learn that Persepolis. 
was the place(*”); and as Cyrus’s mighty empire arose from 
this event, we may not unreasonably believe that the scene 
was marked by some great and splendid edifice uf which, per- 
haps, the ruins are among those Persepolitan monuments still 


claiming the admiration of travellers. From Justin’s account. 
SPOSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOU SOOO S OU SOSSE SOU نج ان مان اج‎ SOS SOO 1S 


Persepolim regreditur (Cyrus); ibi convocato populo, jubet omnes presto cum‏ « رم 
securibus adesse, et silvam via: circumdatam excidere, &c. (Lib I. ¢. 6). To clear‏ * 
a toad from trees as here related by Justia, or to render useful and productive a piece‏ 
و of barren ground (comprising eighteen or twenty stades, emt oxrwxatdexa oradiovs‏ 
may have been a secondary object of Cyrus in employing his people on the‏ ومع 
Jaburious work mentioned by Herodotus; but he chiefly wished to contrast the fatigues‏ 
and difficulties of one day with the repose anc luxuries of the next. These and still‏ 
greater blessings, said he, will be your lot, if you shake off the Median yoke; otherwise‏ 
your lives must be consumed in drudgery aud toil equal to the task of yesterday.‏ 
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intmediately following the passage above quoted, Persepolis 
is fixed as the residence of those spirited women- whose re- 
proaches induced their sons and husbands, at first defeated 
by Astyages and his Medes, to renew the combat, which 
procured for Cyrus and the Persians, a most important vic- 
tory(*). This circumstance Plutarch also has recorded, and 
from him it appears that the decisive conflict occurred very 
near the city, which Medes and Persians would soon have 
entered together had not those venerable matrons arrested 
their progress before it, or in front of it). Yet according 
to some, the victory was obtained, where we cannot discover 
the previous existence of a city. Thus Strabo informs us 
that Cyrus commemorated the success of his last battle 
with Astyages by the erection of a palace and city at  ۳وعم‎ 
argade,” honouring it as the scene of his triumph(?*),, 


SOLOS PO PLOSLHOOLOLOLDEPOOSSOSOOOSS مج مرجم من‎ 


“Astyages—contractis undique auxiliis ipse in Persas proficiscitur et repetito‏ رک 
“‘alacrius certamine,” &c, “Pulsaitaque cum Persaram acie paulatim cederet, matres‏ 
‘Cet wxores corum obviam occurrunt; orant in preelium revertantur,” &c, (Just. I, 6).‏ 


(1) Ac yuvaues mpo 778 modews, &c. (De Virtutib. Mulierum), To commemorate. 
this circumstance Cyrus ordained, as Plutarch adds, that the king on his entrance 
into the city should always bestow on each woman a piece of gold. To evade com. 
pliance with this Jaw, the avaricious Ochus would never actually enter the city, adopt- 
ing, in preference, a circuitous route. But the generous Alexander not only twice 
observed this institution of Cyrus, but doubled the gift to every woman. that was 
pregnant. (See Plutarch also in his life of Alexander; and Xenophon, Cyr. VIM, 37, 
both expressing the city by es Tlepoas). 


0") Tous de Macapyadas عمج‎ Kupos—xat mot exrice kat Bacher xareexevace 
وود‎ vexns مرس‎ (Lib. xv). That Cyrus built the city of Passargade on the spot 
where he had conquered Astyages, is also affirmed by Diotimus, on the authority of. 
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After what has been said respecting the identity of Pasarga- 
de and Persepolis, it is alinost unnecessary to declare that 
I would place the field of battle on the plain-of Marcdasht or 
Istakhr,-and the memorials of victory on the same spot, or 
on some commanding and more convenient site, immedi- 
ately adjacent. The Pasargadzan palace, above mentioned 
by Strabo, seems to me that edifice in the construction of 
which Cyrus gloried, and which, as Alian relates, stood at 
Persepolis(”*) ; here also, if 1 conjecture rightly, were situate, 
what classick writers assign to Pasargadz, the ‘Tomb of 
Cyrus, and that Temple in which the Persian monarchs in- 
vested themselves with his robe, during the solemn cere- 
mony of inauguration(?*), 


POCOUHSCOE DADO SOSOSSEOSOOOSOSOSEOHOUSSSOOE FOSBORL OOOO 


Anaximenes. (See Steph, Byzaut. de Urbib. in Passagarda.) It does not seem 
probable that the Persians when determined on revolt, would have allowed the Medes — 
to advance so far as Pasé, where some would place the field of battle. I suppose 
that Cyrus's paternal house, (Herodotus calls it rov KayBucew ra occa, 1, 122), was 


at Persepvlis; betweea this and Ecbatana (or Hamadén ) the roads were in posses- 
sion of the Medes, (Herodot. I. 128). 


) Kupos pev, ws pact, o mpeaBurepos peya eppover exe rors مه‎ ev Tlepsac- 
mohecousTep avy avros wxodopnoaro. (De Nat. Auim. I, 59). 


On this occasion as Plutarch relates (in Artox.) they were clothed in the‏ رت 
‘erokn, which Cyrus had worne before his assumption of regal dignity; they then ate‏ 
some figs and turpentine, and drank sour milk. 1 co not recoect any explanation‏ 
of this ceremony; but am incined to suppose that the garment was of very plain‏ 
fashicn and cearse materials; such, perhaps, as the Mepocn orodn, which he wore‏ 
when Cyaxares reproached him for its meanness, (ry 66 gavAorgrt, Se Xenoph. Cyr.‏ 
J}); aad that with the fruit and milk it reminded each successive monarch of the‏ 
simple dress and frugal diet which characterized the Persians before Cyrus, by his‏ 
wisdom and bravery, had exalted their nation to the highest glory. Concerning the‏ 
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But whether those ruins, the chief subject of our inquiry, 
belonged to a temple or to a palace, the Eastern authors 
above examined do-not determine; for they disagree among 
themselves, like the European travellers who have explored 
رکف‎ and the antiquaries who from their accounts have form- 
ed contradictory opinions. Thus, as we learn from passages 
quoted in the course of this chapter, Della Valle, Chardin, 
D’Hancarville and others have supposed them the ruins of 
a.temple ; while many like Kempfer, Hyde, Niebuhr and 
Ste..Croix, would assign them toa palace. Niebuhr, indeed 
thinks it probable: that the edifice may have served both for 
religious worship and for the royal residence(*™); in like man- 
ner a Persian writer (See p. 382) ingeniously endeavours to 
reconcile the various traditions respecting it. Equally vague’ 
and unsatisfactory are the accounts of its foundation; and 


we have seen how widely some learned men, English, French, 


the رمع‎ terebinthus, or turpentine, as generally translated, I once imagined it 
to signify here that kind of honey. or manna, which is found on certain trees and 
shrubs, and in a moist state called ter-dngabin (ترانگیین)‎ Some remarks have 
been already given (Vol. 1, pp. 352, 482), on this substance under its name of gaz- 
angabin, But perhaps mastich may be meant by the Greek word, or, perhaps, the 
pistachio fruit. The sour milk is evidently that 4b i digh دوغ)‎ I or mést (ماست‎ ; 
a common article of diet among the Persians, noticed in Vol, I. p- ۰ 


۰ 


() “A mon avis, le tout a d’abord du representer un Temple; car au lieu que l’on 
“trouve des grands Sphinx devant les grands temples de l’Egypte, qui peut-étre sont 
+ d'une méme antiquité que ces ruines Persepolitaines, on voit d’abord icy a entrée, 
“‘d’autres animaux fabuleux d’une prodigieuse grandeur,” &c.— Du moins il paroit 
“ avoir été exactement Je méme palais, quia été brulé inconsidérément 2۸۳ 
(Voyage, &c. Tome II, .ظ‎ 99, Amst. 1780),. : 
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Germans, and others differ in their calculations of its anti- 
quity, which has been exalted (as a retrospective glance at 
page 340 will show) to above five thousand years, and re- 
duced to about four thousand, two thousand six hundred, 
two thousand three hundred(?*), and to little more than two 
thousand(*”), For myself I confess that actual inspection 
did not wholly satisfy me respecting its original destination; 
although the name Shéh Kéih کود)‎ ol2) by which the steep 
and lofty rock behind it is sometimes called, exactly cor- 
responds to the همعط‎ ‘opos, or “ Royal Mountain,” described 
by Diodorus, (Lib. xvii), as being distant from the palace, 
eastwards, four plethra (rerrapa mdeSpa) OF four hundred feet, and 
containing the sepulchres of the kings; up to which the 


bodies were drawn by some mechanical contrivance(**). 


Mr. Hoeck, who supports the opinion of Heeren, willingly assigns the origia‏ ره 
of Persepolis, ina generat sense, to Cyrus; but the palace to Darius Hystaspis,—‏ 
hujus tamen palatii originem Dario Hystaspis tribuo,” &c. (Veteris Media et Persize‏ “ 
Monumenta, p. 20). This was not, however, he thinks, the Persian monarch’s usual‏ . 
residence; but the place where those lived who attended or guarded the royal-bodies‏ 
deposited in the adjacent tombs; and where the successors of Cyrus were invested with‏ 
his royal robe, and the treasures of deceased kings accumulated.‏ 


This low calculation was proposed by the late Professor O. G. Tychsen, in his‏ ره 
work “De Cuneatis Inscriptionibus Persepolitanis,” (Rostoch, 1798), wherein he as-‏ 
signs the Chehil Minar to a king of the Arsacidan dynasty. However extravagant‏ 
the first calculation may seem, I do not believe that any edifice of stone resembling‏ 
the Takht, in style, magnitude or beauty, has been erected in Persia since the time of‏ 
Alexander. To those who founded the Takht and their immediate successors of the‏ 
same dynasty, ] would asscribe the excavated tombs near that edifice and those at the‏ 
place now called, absurdly, Nuksh i Rustam.‏ 


C*) Ev-o:ray Bacikeov wrniver. 6b: radeine GbuR art BE Civ WELD T hte ee 
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+. Yetthis proximity to sepulchral monuments, from the 
gloomy ideas of mortality excited by such objects, may, 
perhaps, indicate the subjacent edifice rather as a temple 
dedicated to’the solemn ceremonies of religion, than as a 
palace, the seat of voluptuous monarchs. Whether the “Roy- 
al Mountain” of Diodorus, be the “ Double (or two-topped) 
Mountain” (sicsoe ops) Wherein Darius the son of Hystaspes 
caused a tomb to be constructed for himself, as we learn from 
Ctesias(?**) ;. whether this tomb be one of the excavations 
in the steep rock at Naksh-i-Rustam (See p. 296); or that 
single sepulchre which has been described as distant from 
the Takht about three quarters of a mile southward (p. 272); 
also, whether the-swall squate edifice, opposite to the sculp- 
tured عمج‎ of ‘Naksh-i-Rustam, and noticed in p. 298, was 
_ that which once contained the body of Cyrus, and which, 


while. climbing, not. without difficulty, up into its narrow 


POOLE LOA SOCHO BCC HDD SOOO S HOSTS O EES SECOTOOSESESEOOHOOE 


borne the name of Rahmet (رحمت)‎ signifying ‘ mercy کر‎ but this is an Arabick 
word and cannot have been the original denomination; nor have 1 ever read in any 
Eastern MS. that the mountsin was so called.. The name Shéh Kish presented itself 
spontaneously; for one day when distant a few miles from the ruins, 1 made inquiries 
respecting different villages. and other objects then within view, some peasants indi- 
cated the Shih Kish or “Royal Mountain,” which- they also styled the Kuh e Takht 
(ce? (کوه‎ having at its foot the “Throne of Jemshid.” Sir Thomas Herbert, 
alnust two hundred years ago, observed that it was called “by the moderu Persians 
Shawachoo and Choo-Rahmet, i. e. the Mountain of Mercy.” (Trav. p, 147. 3d edit). 


Forty men. were employed, as Ctesias relates, (cap. xv), in winding up by means‏ ره 
of ropes, the father aud mother of Darius, who had expressed a desire to inspect the‏ 
tomb; bnt the ropes slipped, both fell, and were killed ; and Darius put to death the ۰‏ 
forty men, although they were priests (sees): the circumstance, also, appears te have.‏ 
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doorway, I thought, in many respects, conformable with 
the description of that monarch’s tomb, given by Strabo and 
Arrian(?©) ; whether Persepolis was actually “the richest city 
“under the sun” (rouswwrarns S¢ ovens rev مب‎ rov muy) as Diodorus 
(Lib. xvii) affirms it to have been when Alexander, except- 
ing the king’s palace, delivered it up to plunder; what arti- 
cles besides gold and silver, we may suppose chiefly consti- 
tuted the royal treasures, and the wealth accumulated in its 
private houses during a long series of years, some generations 
OF ages (cx xoddwy xporwv) aS the same historian relates ; how far 
it is possible to reconcile its annihilation, as described by 
Curtius alone, (V. 7) with the proofs of its subsequent exist- 
ence and importance furnished by many Greek and Rofian 
writers, the Peutingerian table which styles it “ Commercium 
۰ Persarum,” and the still later testimonies of Arabian and 
Persian manuscripts ; how far the city extended, and the 
exact situation of its principal buildings, temples, castles and 
palaces; all these and many other particulars concerning 
this great capital, form interesting subjects of research for 
the antiquary, but cannot be here discussed(*). 


PPOSSSSCSESSCHSSDOCSHSSSSOESOOSSOSOSSOSOOCOSSCOOOSOOOOOD 


It was *¢a-tower not large,” rupyos ov peyas, having a very narrow entrance,‏ رم 
“in‏ رسمه (Strabo XV), It was situate, says Arrian (VI, 29) ev rw wapadecow rw‏ 
“the royal garden,” amidst trees and running streams; although the small square‏ 
edifice be not at present surrounded with trees, the plain in its immediate vicinity is‏ 
finely watered, and might easily be rendered a fluurishing garden; the square founda-‏ 
tion, the stone roof of this edifice mentioned by Arrian, aud other circumstances I‏ 
shall notice on a future occasion,‏ 


(%) On manv of those particulars it was natural te expect infurmation from a work 
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Our illustrious Jones himself could not pronounce any 
decisive opinion concerning what he styles “the very an- 
* cient ruins of the temple or palace now called the Throne 
> of Jemshid”(?). Ishall not therefore protract this chapter 
already extended, almost imperceptibly, to a. disproportion-. 
ate length, by offering conjectures, though founded on actual 
inspection of those ruins(?*). I must here acknowledge that 
some local circumstances appeared to favour the idea of a 
palace; others of a temple; that in such uncertainty my 
chief hopes rest on the discovery of an alphabet which may. 
explain the arrow-headed or.cuneiform inscriptions; and that 


POPSSEHSOSOS SSE SSSSOSSSSSSS TODO O SE SH OOO OOOOH OOOOOS 


But it does not, in any degree, improve our knowledge of the subject derived from 
earlier publications; for the whole volume, (a thin folio) contains litle more than cer; 
tain passages from Greek and Latin authors, and some plates from the designs of, 
Chardin and Lebrun, which those passages (all engraved) are supposed tu iilustrate., 


() “ Discourse on the Persians,” Asiat: Res. Vol. If. p. 65,(Lond. 1801), 


Whatever religious rites may have been celebrated here in early ages, ¥ cannot‏ رخ 

believe that this edifice now called the ‘ Throne of Jemshid” was at any time used 

by the Muselmins as a Masjed or Mosque, which some have been induced to suppose 

from a passage iu the “ Biiliothéque Orientale” of D'Herbeldt, who, (under Estekhar ) 

mentions the magnificent palace now called Tehil Minar or the “ Forty Columns,” 

constructed by Queen HuMa’‘z in the middle of the city; this palace, he adds, the Mu- 
selmdns couverted into a Mosque. But his authority is the MS. Lub al Tawarikh,. 
which, after a collation of several copies, I have quoted in p. 402. It seems, in my 

opinion, to distinguish clearly the Takht or Chehil-Mindr, from that edifice which 

the Muselmans made a mosque, and which stood in the midst ofthe city. The older, 
work of Beizdvi has been on this occasion, as in many parts of the Lub al Tawarihh, | 
copied almost verbally, and a passage extracted in p. 371, will shew that it does not; 
confound the two structures; which are also distinguished by the Asehh al Tawarikh, | 
quoted in p. 891. . The situation of -+Jemshid’s Throne” at the very foot of a steep. 
mountain, but little corresponds to “the midst of a city ;” and its sculptured figures. 
would not recommend it to AZuselman bigots, . 
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for such a clue as might guide us through the Persepolitan 
and Babylonian mysteries, I took with much greater con- 
fidence to the talents of Mr. Grotefend than to any result of 
my own labours. Meanwhile, the plain of Marvdasht has 
not yet been regularly surveyed, nor the course of its rivers 
accurately traced ; it offers like the mountains which bound 
it, several interesting remains of which hitherto our knowledge 
is imperfect ; the narrow pass by which Alexander entered 
it has not been ‘ascertained; some tombs, extraordinary 
passages cut in the solid rock, and different excavations have 
not yet been-explored ; many architectural fragments and 
sculptured ‘figures -have not yet been delineated; and of 
numerous inscriptions we have not hitherto seen any copies. 
Hence it appears, that although Chardin, Kempfer, Le Brun, 
Niebuhr:and ‘ethers have done much, future travellers will 
find much yet remaining to be done towards the illustration 
of Persepolitan Antiquities. 


CHAPTER ۰ 





From Persepolis to Ispahan. 





OON after one o’clock on the fourteenth of July, we 

left Persepolis ; and travelling for some time in the dark 
or by faint moonlight, we passed the Naksh-i-Rejeb, and at 
four or five miles the remains of handsome buildings, pillars, 
and deerways, executed in the same style as those of the 
Takht-i-Jemshid ; about half past six in the morning we 
alighted at our tenis situate in the valley of Sivend :(سیرند)‎ the 
niarch of this day being sixteen miles and seven furlongs. 


The village of Stvend was distant from us two miles; it 
seemed built chiefly on the sloping side of a mountain; but 
during the excessive heats of summer when water becomes 
scarce, the inhabitants remove into the valley where we en- 
camped,and live in huts er other temporary structures, on the 
banks of a stream, sometimes called the (1!) db water, or 
(ails (رود‎ 220 khaneh river, of Send ; but it is also denominated 
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the Palwar, often corrupted into Falfar. or Farfar ;.and has. 
already been described (p. 329) as flowing into the river Kur 
or Bandemir. Here we were supplied. with very excellent 
butter, bread, fresh milk and mds¢, (the sour milk before men-. 
tioned); Fahrenheit’s Thermometer in the shade was up to- 
100 at twelve o’clock. Like the plain of Marcdasht, this. 
valley of Sivend wag covered with the liquorice plant; and 
contained some good trees, among which was one very large 


and beautiful chindr (>), or Oriental Plane. 


On the fifleenth we began to march in the dark, at half’ 
past one ;.and at seven o’clock in the morning reached our: 
place of encampment near Kemén و(کمین)‎ after a ride of se- 
venteen miles. This village affords a pleasing prospect, 
having gardens and vineyards; we saw, within one farsang of 
it, the vestiges of an edifice called Gumbed-i-Surkh (2,2 oS) 
or the “Red ‘Tower ;” and supposed one of the seven villas 
erected by order of Banra’m Gv’r, to serve as places of 
residence for so many princesses; of this building the ruins. 
are mostly clay; and nothing now remains to indicate either. 
its importance, beauty or antiquity(’). 
Sleveesoceovsscesocecosoocoooeooeosoosoeoovesooooeo. 


() The Persians who in defiance of orthography affect, on many occasions, what 
they consider a mode of speaking soft or sweet (ond shirin ), almost invariably 
pronounce the word gumbed as if the final letter were z. But that it should be od; 
without a point (دال ی نقطه)‎ is posivively stated in the Dict. Burhén ۰ 
(under «(کنید‎ which describes it as a kind of circular edifice constructed of brick 
clay, mortar, &e. It is, in fact, what we generally call a dome or cupola; and in 
Chardin’ time the word, we may believe, was pronounced as at present, although he 
writes s for 2: “]’on appelle un ddme Gombes en Persan.” (Vovages, Tome LX, p. 33. 
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For several hours after our arrival at the camp it was found 
impossible to procure any food; all the men of Kemin having 
fled to avoid the oppression usually practised in levying the 
Stérsat or allowance of provisions required for Ambassadors 
and their attendants who on a journey are considered as the 
king’s guests (See Vol. I, p. 259). It was here discovered that 
Mv'nza Zext our Mehméndar, one of the chief ministers, had 
for a promised bribe of forty tumdns (or about thirty-six 
pounds), engaged to the people of this place that our party 
should not halt here but proceed at once by a forced march 
to Murghab, distant five farsangs or eightcen miles; and his 
avarice induced him to propose this fatiguing journey ; but 
Sir Gore Ouseley declared that he would not advance be- 
yond the regular stage, originally appointed for the day’s 
rest; as not only the baggage-mules might be injured, but 
many of the artillery-men and other Europeans, besides 
some hamdls (حمل)‎ or Indian palankén bearers, and the Ar- 
menian treasurer, Kuoyen Aretu’N were much indisposed 
and suffered considerably from heat. 


The rage of Mr'rza و2515‎ thus disappointed, fell heavily 
on the wretched women and children from whom his ser- 
vants took every egg, fowl and morsel of bread that could 
be found in their huts and hovels; they were robbed even 
of clothes and other articles, and some who came to our 
camp, soliciting redress, were driven away by order of the 
Mehmanddér who did not wish that his conduct should be 
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made known to the Ambassador ; many, also, were severely, 7 
beaten as I afterwards learned ; indeed the cries of females. 
were distinctly heard during the day at different times.. 


Kemin within a few years had been a very flourishing vil-. 
lage, but its ruin commenced when it became the property.” 
of one Mi’nza Ha’pr (میرزا هادي)‎ a favourite of the Prince’s: 
mother, and her agent in pecuniary affairs ; the extortions of 
this man had impoverished, and in some instances.nearly, 
depopulated, the ample territories under. his jurisdiction 
which extended almost to Fasé. The geographical work of, 
Hampatuan, composed in the fourteenth century, repre- 
sents Kemin and a place named Karin, as. * two towns. 
“having many dependent districts; enjoying a temperate, 
“air, and watered by running streams; also yielding much 1 
* corn and fruit; and abounding with game(’)... 


We set out on the sixteenth at one o’clock in the morn-. 
ing, and having proceeded about thirteen miles, turned off” 
on the left to examine some monuments of antiquity which, 
bear the general name of Mdder-i-Suleimdn. (مادر سلیماری)‎ ۰ 


“the Mother of Solomon ;” although their different “parts. 


have been distinguished by various denominations, as I 
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Aa ۳ 2‏ ۰ ۹ 
es )(‏ و قارون دو شپرست و eb‏ بسیار دارد وهواي معتدل و اب روان 
دارد و غله و ane‏ بسیار دارد و دران حدود تخچیر فراوان است 
Fartike‏ فاروق iG Karin, reads‏ ورن for‏ جوم ch. 12. One‏ یآ MS. Nuzhat‏ 
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found on inquiry from some Ilidts, attending their flocks 
unong the ruins. ‘The first object examined was the Takhi- 
i-Suleiman سلیمای)‎ ce) or “ Throne of Solomon ;” this is the 
extremity of a mountain built up and faced with masonry of 
large and well-cut stones, most of which were bored with 
holes, perhaps for the insertion of iron wedges, forming 
altogether a kind of terrace; the space between the projecting 
wings being about sixty yards (See the plan, Pl. XLIX, fig. 
1). Isketched (in two points of view) the appearance of this 
terrace (PI.XLIX, fig. 2 and 3) which was probably the 
foundation or substructure of a palace; and descending a 
little below it, came ما‎ the Zinddén-i-Suleimdn (زندان سلیمان)‎ oF 
“Solomon’s Prison,” a building constructed of very large 
stones and, as might be perceived from the wall still remain- 
ing, once exactly like the square edifice at Naksh-i-Rustam, 
already noticed (p. 298). Of this resemblance the reader 
will be enabled to judge from the annexed delineation (Pl. L) 
in which I have comprehended with thisZinddn, more distant 
‘ruins, the pillars and the tomb as they appeared at one view 
on this interesting plain. 


Not very remote stood a single pilaster, in height about 
twenty feet, and composed of two or three great stones (See 
Pl, XLIX. fig 4). In the upper part was a tablet exhibiting 
four lines of arrow-headed or Persepolitan characters; spaces 
capable of containing two other lines being left blank, one 


between the second and third; and one under the fourth. 
4 
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Having copied this inscription (as it is engraved in Pi: 
XLIX, fig. 5), I went on to a cluster of pillars and pilasters,, 
nearly similar to that which has been described ; a column, 
and other remains, constituting what the peasants called 
Divdn Khdneh (دپوان خانه)‎ or the “Hall of Audience”(5). Here: 
also were inscriptions of the: same size and letters as that 
above given; three which I examined and compared differ 
from it only in the situation of their blank spaces ; one having 
them between the first and second and the third and fourth, 
lines ; another as may be seen in Mr. Morier’s first volume,, 
(Pl. XXIX), has its blanks under the second and the third, 
lines; still each inscription presents the same characters ar-. 
ranged in the same number of lines. 


While inspecting the Takht and the 2inddn (for these- 
names may serve until more appropriate can be bestowed) I 
was separated from my friends, most of whom having exa-. 
mined the various ruins, proceeded on their way towards: 
Murghéb, the balting-place or manzel. Although the peasants; 
were obliging and respectful, it did not seem adviseable for- 
a stranger attended by one servant. only, to. continue long. 
among them; I therefore hastened to the most perfect of” 
those monuments, distant about three quarters of a. mile.. 
This might be considered as the principal. object here, were- 


وج 0050000060600 POSSESS SOS SO SPOS SSE SSOSS SOS OOG‏ و موم 


) See the View of these remains engraved in Pl. رال‎ from a sketch made by Sir. 
‘Gore Ouseley, 
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it possible to adopt the local tradition, and suppose that the 
body of Bathsheba had ever been entombed in the ‘extraor- 
dinary edifice now called the Mashehd (See p.45), the Masjed 
مسی)‎ or temple), the Gér or Kabrgah کور)‎ and قبرگاه‎ both signi- 
fying “the grave”) of Solomon’s Mother. Near this, Colonel 
D’Arcy was engaged in delineating the surrounding scene- 
ty; and J, having explored the recesses of a decayed cara- 
vansera, regretting that time would not allow me to copy 
some Arabick inscriptions visible there, ascended the high 
steps of Bathsheba’s sepulchre ; a singular building which I 
should not have hesitated to believe the Tomb of Cyrus had 
the discovery of itrewarded my researches in the vicinity of 
Pasé or Fasd ; or if, asMr. Morier says, “ its position had cor- 
“*responded with the site of Passagarda,” (Trav.Vol. J. p- 145). 


It is a square house, or rather a single chamber, above 
twenty feet long and sixteen broad on the outside, the walls 
and roof being composed of few but very large stones ; it has 
only one entrance, a narrow doorway not above four feet 
high, and on its four sides the ascent is by seven stages of 
huge granite masses, forming so many steps extremely in- 
convenient from their steepness, each stage as it rises from 
the ground being narrower than that on which it rests. I 
sketched its general appearance from the same spot where 
Colonel D’Arcy had made a view; and he having favoured 
me with his drawing, the reader will, no doubt, be pleased 
that I have preferred it to my own, as the subject of Pl. LL 
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This view includes the gateway of the ruined caravanserd. 
But 297 2 nearer prospect of the tomb may be desirable I 
annex a view made by Sir Gore Ouseley, which represents . 
that end containing the door (See Plate LITT), and the 
most distant appearance of it has been already given in my 
sketch, (See Plate L). The wooden door was locked, but 
not closely fitted ; and through an opening I looked into the 
chamber which to me seemed perfectly empty. The key, as 
my servant said, was always kept by women ;. and he could 
not then find the guardians of this tomb. They had, perhaps, 
removed from the chanee of further contamination by infidel 
_ hands, those Kordns, tin lamps, and other little offerings, the 
usual furniture of a Muhammedan saint’s tomb, which Mr. 
Morier (Trav. Vol. II. p. 117) had seen there an hour before ; 
but the Arabick inscription on the walls, hastily noticed by 
him, is well worthy the attention of travellers more at leisure. 


The remains of several marble columns were scattered 
on the ground near the mud-wall inclosing this monument, 
at the foot of which is a modern cemetery. Around the 
building and on the plain in various places, were vestiges uf 
considerable structures that indicated a city both handsome 
and extensive ; fragments of hewn marble appeared in great 
quantities; an old Ilid¢ spoke to me of sculptures still visible, 
and Mr. Gordon saw on one of the pilasters, a human figure 
with wings and a crown of extraordinary shape; (See this: 
figure copied in Plate XLIX, fig. 6, by Mr. Gordon’s per~ 
mission from his sketch made on the spot). 
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The carly European travellers who notice this extraordinary 
place afford but little information respecting it; they content 
themselves with describing the tomb of Solomon’s Mother, 
an edifice of, at least, doubtful antiquity ; but seem to have 
passed without observing the other objects which, from the 
inscriptions engraved in arrow-headed letters, may perhaps 
be reckoned coeval with Persepolis. Joseph (or Josaphat) 
Barbaro who went from Venice to Persia in the year 1471, 
says that “at the distance of two days journey (from Cilminar . 
“ or the “ Forty Columns”) is a village called Thimar, and be- 
> yond this at the same distance is another, where a certain 
“monument has been erected in which, as people relate, the 
““Mother of Solomon was entombed; over this a chapel 
“has been built and on the wall of it are expressed, in Arabick 
‘characters, the words Mater Suleimen signifying the mother 
“ofSolomon. By the inhabitants this place is denominated 
“ Messeth Suleimen, or, as we may say, Solomon’s Temple. 


“Tts door looks towards the east”(*). 


Sir Thomas Herbert travelled from Shirdz to Ispahdn in 
the year 1627; he mentions the Tomb but did not see it 


PE POSS SSOSSSOSOSSS 4ص‎ “POSOSSS POSS SOSOSSSSSSOHOOHED 


(*) “ Duorum illinc dierum itinere villa quedam distat Thimar dicta; et ab eadem 
“simili rursum spacio alia quedam villa, ubi monumentum quoddam extructum est; 
‘cin eademque sepultam Salomonis matrem esse dicunt ; supra hoc capella facta; et 
“in patiete illius characteres Arabici, ad hunc modum expressi, Mater Sulcimen, 
“hoc est, mater Salomonis, Locus ille ab incolis indigitatur Messeth Sulcimen, 
“quod nos templum Salomonis esse dicimus ; porta illius Orientem versus spectag.” 
Gos. Barbari Itinerarium in Bizari de reb. Pers. Opere, p. 474). 
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himself; and has mistaken the Arabick letters of Barbaro 
(above quoted from the work of Bizarus) for Hebrew; and 
on his own errour founds an etymological conjecture; he also 


misunderstood the position there assigned to it(’). 


In 1638 the ingenious Mandelslo “lodged at night,” as 
he informs us, “in a great village called Meshid Maderre 
** Soliman, by reason of a sumptuous sepulchre which is 
“ within halfa league of it. The sepulchre is in a litle chappel 
“built of white marble, upon a high square of free-stone 
*‘ work, so as that the going up to it is by steps of all sides. 
*¢'The airand rain have eaten into the wall in several places ; 
‘but time hath in a manner consumed several great pillars 
“of marble, whereof what remains may be seen all about 
“the structure. Upon the wall of the chappel there are 
“yet to be seen in Arabian characters these words, Mader 
«Suleiman. The inhabitants say that Solomon’s mother 
“was interr’d there; but the Carmelite Fathers of Schiras, 
“with more likelihood of truth, told me that it was the 
“ sepulchre of the mother of Scuacu Sotiman, the 14 
“calif or king of the posterity of Aaly”(°). 


مج اج اج اج اج وج وج ی 
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©) “Nor far distant heuce,” says he, “is Thymar: memorable (if Byzar err not) 
*‘in an ancient monument, by some Hebrew characters supposed to be the burial- 
“place of Bath sheba the mother of king Solomon; which probably may be mistaken 
“for Beth shemesh, which signifies a house dedicated to the Sun. Howbeit, ’tis 
“called Mechit Zulzimen, i-e, Solomon's chappel; a place (if truly so) well worthy 
“seeing.” Trav. p. 161, 3d edit. 


( ۲ quote the old translation of Mandelsio’s Travels made by Paves? and printed 
in London. 749. falin. (n. 4). 
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“The Heer Basting, a Dutch traveller on his way from 
Ispahén to Gomroon, in the year 1645, visited this monu- 
ment which he describes as a stone Mesdjed or Moorish 
Temple, supposed by the people of that place to have been 
the Madresa Soleyman, the high school or college of Solomon; 


where a pyramid over a sepulchre yet remains(’). 


Chardin, who in the year 1674 went from Ispahdn to the 
South by way of Asepds رراسپاس)‎ had not an opportunity of 
seeing these remains, but strangely confounds them with the 
“Throne” or “Temple” of Solomon’s mother, situate with- 
in afew miles of Shirdz, although the Venetian traveller’s 
Itinerary, to which he alludes evidently places between them 
an interval of at least five days’ journey (°), 


A passage has been already quoted (p. 45) from the Ga-. 
zophylacium Persicum, published in 1684, by Father Angelo, 
after a residence in Persia of fourteen years;.it at least proves 
that this ingenious Carmelite differed widely in opinion from 


his catholick predecessors at Ispahdn, concerning the anti-~ 
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(?) “En steen Mesdjid. of Moorze Tempel staat, die, na’t zeggen. der Inlander, 
“ Madresa Soleyman, dat is, de Hooge School of Leer-plaats, van Soliman genaamd 
“werd, alwaar men ook eenige Piramiden op een Graf-stede staan ziet.” (Valentyn’s. 
Collection, Vol. V, p. 246). It is evident that the Dutch traveller mistook the word 
Mader with the s of Suleimén following, for Madrasseh (dus (مدره‎ a school or college. 


©) “ Bizarus raporte qu’on voit 14 un tombeau inscrit de caractéres Hebreux,” & cs, 
Woyages, Tome IX. p, 185, Rouen, 1723). Ihave above given from Barbaro (through, 
the medium of Bizarug) the passage to which Chardin here alludes. 
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quity of those monuments attributed to Bathsheba, which he 
considered far beyond all tradition; in making that extract 
[ quoted his Latin column, as being more full than the 
others; but it is necessary here to remark that he visited the 
tomb himself, as we learn from the Italian(*), and says in the 
Persian column that it was called Kabr-i-mader-i-Sulimdn 


or the burial place of Solomon’s mother.”‏ (قبر مادر سلیمان) 


To supply the deficiencies of our Europeans, I have 
searched for information concerning this place among the 
Eastern writers; they however, afford but little and that little 
is very unsatisfactory; those two, at least, in whose manu- 
script works alone I have found this monument noticed. 
According to Hampatian Masrowrt “The plains or mea- 
“dows of Céldn are near the grave of the mother of Solo- 
“mon the prophet, on whom be the peace of God ! they 
“extend four farsangs in length but are of inconsiderable 
“breadth. The tomb of Solomon’s mother is a square 
“house or chamber, constructed of stone. The Fars Né- 
“ meh(") or “ History of Fars,” declares that no person can 
“enter this edifice or look into it, from the apprehension of 
“being punished with blindness; but I never discovered 
060000000 066050S09560SSSSSSSSSSESSOSOOSSSOSOSSSOOOS 

8 Viddi non lontano d& Persepoli quella fabrica horrenda chiamata sepolcro ;” 


in his French column, “ un superbe monument.” (Gazoph. Pers’ p. 365). 


about the begin-‏ (ابن البلغی خا) ۲ Composed by EBN AL Batkni‏ رم 


ning of the twelfth century: a work so extremely rare in Persia that my endeavours 
to procure a copy were unsuccessful, 
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“that any one had ventured to make the experiment or as- 
> certained the fact”(**). 


Ha’riz Asrv’ in his “Chronicle” describes the marghzdr 
or meadows of Céldén as being “near the meshehd of the 
“mother of Solomon, on whom be the blessing of God! The 
“length of that plain is four farsangs, but its breadth is 
“trifling; and the meshehd of Solomon’s mother (on whom 
“be peace!) is a house built of stone, and in that place 
“stones of immense size and very handsomely cut have 
“been employed”(**). The same writer, having described 
the Takhe i Jemshéd, adds this passage: “and there is likewise 
“another place in the Kdreh or district of Istakhr, on the 
‘road to Aberkth, entitled the Meshehd i Mader i Suleiman, 
“or Tomb of the Mother of Solomon, on whom be peace! 
“Here, also, are stones of considerable size and sculptured 


‘in a wonderful manner; the work, as it is related, of those 


PROS OOL ON CHOCO OSS عومجم‎ ES اجه همجمج مج‎ 


)#4( مرذزار کالن jer‏ کور مادر سلیمان پیغمبر علیه السلام افتاده است Nye‏ 
چپار فرسنک اما عرض کم دارد و تبر مادر سلیمان عم از سنک کرده اند خانه 
چپارسوست در فارس نامه آمده است که كسي آن ails‏ را نتواند نکرید & دران رن 
از حوفب کور شدن اما ندیدیم که کسي ازمون کرده باشد ,)12 (MS. Nuzhat al Culéb, ch.‏ 
The compound word margh zér signifies pasture-lind yielding abundantly the verdant‏ 
accented with fatteh ); and has not any reference to the‏ مرغ) herbage called margh‏ 
word murgh or moorgh (er accented with damm), which would signify “a bird,”‏ 


)*#( مرنزار کالن نزدیک مشهد مادر سلیمان عم طول آن چهار فرسنک اما عرض 

ندارد Sail Le‏ و مشهد مادر سلیمان عم خانه ایسمت از سنكباي عظمت بکار 

(MS. Tarikh Héfiz Abri), ۱ و سنک تراشي‌باي خوب کرده‎ ail پرده‎ 
Ad 


: 
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* Jins (the * Genii” or spirits) who were subservient to 


> Solomon, on whom be peace!”(’*) 


These like the extracts above given from European tra- 
vellers relate principally to the tomb; but yield no indica- 
tion of that city which, as the ruins of palaces, temples or 
other edifices still remaining authorize us to believe, once 
covered a great portion of the adjoining plain; yet we may 
reasonably suppose that in the fifteenth century when Joseph 
Barbaro visited this spot; and still more, in the fourteenth 
when Hampatxau described it, numerous vestiges of build- 
ings, sculptured figures and inscriptions were visible which 
have since disappeared, though superstition has saved the 


tomb from dclapidation. 


I shall close the account of this place with a few observa- 


‘tions on the remarkable objects that it offered to my view. 


1, The Takht or Throne )۳1, XLIX. 1, 2, 3), Iconceive to 
have been the foundation ofa palace, because it resembles the 
substructure of many Persian edifices some of which were 
probably the abodes of kings in former ages, as others at 


present are the royal mansions. Thus the Takht-i-Jemshid 


POCCSSESSSSESESOOSOSSSSOSSOSSOOHOPSOSOOSO SGOT HOO OES 


of”)‏ موضعي دیکرهم از کوره امطنی هست برراه ابرتوه که بمشهد مادر سلیمان 
عم معروفست اجا نیز سنگهاي بعظاست و سنک تراشيدهاي خجیت است و مشهور 
چنانست که جنیان که jane‏ سلیمان. عم برده اند ان از اعمال ایشا است 
MS. Tivikh Hafiz Abri ). :‏ 
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(Jemsu1’p's Throne) at Persepolis, is founded on a terrace 
of huge cut stones projecting from the bottom of a mountain 
into the plain; and thus the modern palace called Takhi-i- 
Kajdr near Shiraz, is raised on a similar basis. This nati- 
onal style also, may be discovered in the Saadetabdéd and: 
Chehil Sutin at Ispahén; in the Takht or Kasr-i-Kajdr near 
Tehrdn and several others. What kind of superstructure 
rested on the Takht-i-Suleimdn it is now, I fear, impossible 
to ascertain. The terrace may have supported a wooden 
fabrick, or a pavilion capable of containing the king sitting 
in state upon his royal throne, which, there is reason to im- 
agine, was in times most remote, as now, one of the richest 
attributes of Eastern sovereignty. From such a situation 
the Monarch would be conspicuous to multitudes of vassals. 
and troops assembled on the subjacent plain, to behold his 
splendour during the day of Nauréz or other ancient festivals. 
The ‘‘Throne” has probably in many places, imparted its. 


name to the terrace or spot on which it usually stood. 


Il. The edifice called by my‘rustick guides the Zinddén 
or “Prison” of Solomon, (Sce Plate L) resembled so 
perfectly that at Naksh-i-Rustém before described that 
each seemed erected for the same purpose (whatever it may 


have been).and about the same period. 


111, The single pilaster, (P!. XLIX. 4) with the inscription 
in Persepolitan letters, apparently formed part of an 


extensive range. 
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IV. The Déodn Khéneh (PI. LII) was probably one 
extremity of that magnificent edifice to which belonged the 
pilaster mentioned in the preceding article. This may be 
inferred from the sameness of proportions, architectural style, 
and inscriptions; and we may suppose, from the fragments 
scattered in the intermediate space, that its distant parts 


were connected by pilasters, walls, and columns. 


V. The Caravénseré although now falfen into decay, was a 
commodious and handsome building of its kind. I suspect 
that the more ancient ruins have Contributed materials tow- 
ards its construction. It is, perhaps between four and six 
hundred years old; but the date might probably be ascer- 
tained from the Arabick inscription on the gateway, which 1 
had not leisure to copy. . 


We learn from Manuscripts already quoted that this tomb 
is not ascribed by the Persians, to any modern female ; 
they suppose that it contained the body of Bathsheba, who 
was called, as Muhammedan traditions relate, Dua‘iren 
or Sa‘iecu ضایع)‎ or (مایغ‎ the wife of Uriah, and mother 
of Solomon, whose story, much corrupted from the Hebrew 
Scripture, is given by Tasrr. But Mandelslo heard from 
the Italian Carmelites at Shirdz that it belonged to Watrapa 
the mother of an Arabian Khalifah named Suterma’n (on 
whom he bestows, incorrectly, the Persian title Shéh J; and 


he refers to the words of Etmakr’n, as his authority for her 
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name and the year when her son began to reign(’). I have 
examined the original Arabick text of this writer and find the 
quotation sufficiently exact ; but from a preceding passage 
it appears that she was mother also of the Khalifah Waxr‘p or 
VaLi’D اولید)‎ : and we are not authorised by any circumstance 
in the history of those two Monarchs to suppose the monu- 
ment a work of either; or that the body of Wata’pan, living 
or dead, had ever been transported from Cufah or Damascus 
into the heart of Persia. To me it seems highly doubtful 
whether any of her children (for she had four) constructed 
this Meshehd in a spot most probably not consecrated during 
their age by the vicinity of any Muselman temple(*), 


But in the records of succeeding times other personages 
occur bearing the name of SuLE1 ۱14 و‎ to whom, as Persians, 
the title Shah would be more applicable than to an Arabian 


Khalifah or Amir. Yet a writer no less distinguished for 
جمجج وج و ججمنن هوج موه( مه 4 جهن و موجن مج مج مج ره اج‎ 


The year 715 of ourera. See Mandelslo, in the English translation of his‏ رش 
Travels by Davies, p. 4.‏ 


(8) WaLa’pay (واده)‎ is first mentioned by ELMax'N (المکین)‎ in the thirteenth 
chapter of his Térikh al muslemin (تارخ المسلمین)‎ of which the Arabick text, without 
any translation, was printed at Leyden in a small, but thick, duodecimo volume, in 
1625; when also was published in the same city, Erpenius’s latin translation of it, undet 
the title of « Historia Saracenica,” (4 to), She is again mentioned in the next chapter 
as mother of SuLema’n (40s) the fourteenth Khalifah (48+) who died in the 
ninety-ninth year of the Hejrah (of Christ 717), at a place belonging to the territory 
of Kineserin (سن ارض قنسرین)‎ in Shém (pls) or Syria. From the historian 


Kuonpemr’R, and others, I learn that WaLa’pan was the mother of three sons, and 
eue daughter, 
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historical than for geographical excellence, Hampatian 
Mastowrr, could scarcely have been ignorant of its real 
founder had the ‘annals which he examined, or inscriptions 
on the tomb, or on the adjoining Caravanserd, assigned its 
construction to any of those chiefs or princes who flourished 
in an age not long preceding his own. Still we find that he . 
adopts the vague popular tradition which, in ascribing this 
monument to Bathsheba, plainly acknowledges that its true 
origin is unknown. This, however, does not much surprize 
me, so readily do the gravest Oriental writers admit into 
their works the most improbable accounts ; but it seems 
strange that he makes no observations on those ruins which 
cover in many places the adjoining plain, where, when be 
wrote (near five hundred years ago), others, not visible at 
present, were probably standing. 


Although desirous of giving to future travellers whatever 
advantages can be derived from my inquiries, FE reserve for 
another occasion, one conjecture on this subject, to which 
some readers may think, perhaps, too many pages have 
already been devoted. It was not possible within an hour 
to examine perfectly all the remains scattered at various 
intervals. Anantiquary might here expect much gratification; 
and those who shall hereafter view those monuments at leisure 
will prove, as I have reason to believe, that more has not 
been said of them than they deserve. The adjacent mountains 


claim particular attention, and the trouble of exploring their 


a 
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recesses would probably be requited by very interesting 


discoveries(**). 


Leaving these for some more furtunate inquirers, Colonel 
D’Arcy and I proceeded across the plain where many Idiéts 
had assembled ; among them were several women ; two of: 
whom wore silver coins strung in rows about their heads; 
these appeared to be the principal ladies of the ordé or camp; 
one was old, the other young and comely. Hoping for an 
opportunity of examining the medals without seeming 
impertinently curious, I entered into conversation with those 
ornamented females whilst they very hospitably provided for 
us some excellent mds, or coagulated milk; but of the coins 
none were ancient; a few bore legends in Céfi, the others in 
modern Persian characters. We hastened tojoin our friends 
and arrived soon after them at Murghdb ,(مرغاب)‎ a large and 
picasant village, distant from the ruins about five miles, and 
from the last manzel near Kemin, eighteen. We this day 
enjoyed that rare phenomenon a shower. of rain: and a 
messenger arrived with a most gracious letter from the king 
to the ambassador. 


ج جو موم مج موم وم مج موم مج وم وموو و موم نج مه PPOOORPPSOD‏ 


From the following passage of Mr. Hoeck’s work we learn that the ingenious‏ رگ 
Grotefend regards the Mader i Suleimén as Pasargade, aud the square house or‏ 
chamber as the tomb of Cyrus; but Mr. Hoeck himself has not adopted this opinion;‏ 
to him the square edifice appears a sepulchral monument erceted in the Sassanian‏ 
age. “Probare studet cl. Grotefendus, rudera illa veterum esse Pasargadarum,‏ 
“‘edificiam vero itlud siagularis structure Cyri sepulerum. Non idem mihi persua-‏ 
“sum habeo—Sepulcram habeo e Sassanidarum tempore; huic zvo conyenit edicu-‏ 
“le structura.” &c. ‘Veteris Medie et Percis Monnmenta nn 2A 42):‏ 
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At one o’clock on the morning of the seventeenth we left 
Murghdb, and did not reach Ghdzidn غازیان)‎ vulgarly called 
Gazioon or Kazioon) until nine, although the distance was 
but twenty miles; the road being extremely bad, with three 
rough kutels or mountain-passes. At twelve or thirteen 
miles we crossed the river Beni Aris «(بنی عروس)‎ and near 
Ghdzidn we saw the remains of a mud-built castle, not worthy 
even of a sketch, although the country people here declared 
that these were vestiges of Banna’m Gu’r’s “Red Tower,” 
the Gumbed i Surkh (کنبد سرج)‎ or Yakiti( 33); and consequently 
that the ruins near Kemin, already mentioned, had no 
pretensions to that title. Many parts of this country appear 
to have been the scenes of that monarch’s pleasures. In the 
neighbourhood of Asepds (اسپاس)‎ is seen his Kitshk i zard 
(کوشک زرد‎ or “ Yellow Vil'a;” as several persons informed me, 
and I have before noticed (p. 225) his “Green Tower” 
between Shirdzand Zarkdén. We found that several inhabitants 
of Ghdzidn, a populous village, had died within three or four 
days of putrid sore-throats ; many, both men and women, 
suffering from considerable tumours were brought to Mr. 
Sharp the surgeon, who administered medicines but thought 
it scarcely possible that they could recover. The Thermo- 
meter here was up to 96 in the shade, at two o’clock afternoon; 
the ground all about this place seemed covered with wild 


thyme, licorice and the asafcetida plant. 


We began to march very early on the eighteenth, and 
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as it is commonly called, Delinazaz; about half-way between 
this village and Ghdzién, we passed the mud-built houses of 
Kishlak (343) leaving it on the right; many of those habita- 
tions looked like subterraneous holes at the foot of a mountain. 
Near Delinazar was a stone gate-way, part of some mean 
and I believe modern edifice, which the peasants assured me 
was one, two, or perhaps three thousand years old; here we 
found the water clear and good; the Thermometer at two and 
ihree o’clock was not higher than 93. This day an alarm 
reached us respecting the Bakhtidvis (بغنياری)‎ of Luristin 
(J) ; a very turbulent race, who were said to be in astate 
of insurrection ; to have committed many robberies and 
murders on the road; and threatened to intercept us, or at 
least to carry off our baggage. It was also rumoured that 
five hundred horsemen had been detached from Ispahén by 
the Amin ad’douleh to attack those Bakhtidris, and even that 
a battle had been fought in which several men were killed on 
both sides. Whatever foundation may have been for these 
reports, the Mehmdndér M1’rza Zex1, judged it expedient 
to appoint a body of soldiers, some armed with muskets, 
(chiefly matchlocks) others with spears and swords, as a 
guard for the loaded mules; and when our trumpets sounded 
at eleven o’clock this night we prepared to march, and, an 
hour after, set out from Delinazar(’’). 

CO SSOSSSOSESOSOOOD‏ همم موم OSS SOS SSP‏ اج جرج 


A fine young horse of Arabian breed which Mr. Gordon had brought from‏ رن 
Shishter, died this day; and his death was attributed to some poisonous herb, probably‏ 


۳ 
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On the nineteenth at ten in the morning, we halted at Eklid 
(اتلید)‎ after a very fatiguing journey of twenty-eight miles, 
according to the perambulator. Our road, during the last 
three hours, lay between immense mountains of granite and 
marble, through a fine plain which approaches Ekiéd; one of 
the most flourishing villages that we had hitherto seen, with 
extensive gardens, handsome trees, and delightful streams of 
admirable water. Women also, seemed to abound here, 
better dressed than is usual in other places; few of them 
however were pretty. The ambassador was received by an 
Istikbdl very respectable; but not so numerous as might have 
been expected from a place which, with its ten or eleven 
dependent territories, contained, as it was said, above two 
thousand families or houses. Of those territories Surmek or 
Surmeh is the principal, and has long been associated with 
Ektid in books of Geography. The name of this village or 
town (which has a mosque, a Caravanserdi and publick baths), 
is often corruptly written and pronounced Keli/; but Eny 


1 : uKAL, near nine hundred years ago, ascertained its ortho- 
GOSS F 6 SSS SSSSSSSSSSSESSHOSVESSOSVO SHU SOSH مج مج‎ DOO 


the oushdn or ishin, (1 write the name merely from its sound); for Mr. Bruce informed 
me at Bishehr that two horses belonging to a friend had been destroyed by this herb 
a short time hefor- in the vicinity of Ispahén. That excellent work the MS. Rauzét 
al Jenat (روضد ات العدات)‎ or “Gardens of Paradise,” (which is, in simple language, 
‘the history of Herat) mentions 4 plain near Mahmid abéd (ob! (میحمود‎ not far from 
Tabriz, * where the herbage was poisonous, so that all quadrupeds that ate of it died; 
“the water also of that place was not good ” (Rauzet or Section 21). 


که علف او oy ob Gay‏ و هر چهاربا که aryade‏ مي مرد و اب او نیز نیک نبود 
This History of Herdé was composed A. H, 897, (A. D. 1491),‏ 
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grapy(**). The MS. Sér al beldén enumerates among the chief 
towns of Pars, *¢ Eklid and Surmek ;” and in the same class 
امرگ‎ is ranked by the Arabian (or Nubian) geographer Ax 
Eprisr, (Clim. III. Sect.6).. The Persian writer so often 
quoted, Hampa tau, describes it in the same passage with 
Surmek and Arjdn و(ارجان)‎ one of its territories, ‘“ Eklid” 
says he, “is a small city having a castle; its climate is ۰ 
‘* temperate and it is watered by running streams; it produces 
“fruits of every kind, and supplies all the neighbouring 
“country with corn. Surmek also’ is a small town and 
“resembles Ekdéd in every respect. The apricots of Surmek 
“are exceedingly sweet and good, and when dried are sent 
“in great quantities to various places; many districts depend 
“on Ektid and Surmek’(*), For this name, but spelt after 


POCO مج جر مج اج‎ SUS OL OD SOSH SESS ج مج ی وم و مج وی‎  ج‎ OOOO 


and Surmek (Sap) are two towns which in Persian are writ+‏ (افلید) Ehlid‏ » ری 
Orient. Geogr. p. 86. I heard Ekiid styled‏ ۲ (سرمه) and Surmeh‏ (کلید) ten Kelid‏ 
by some of the inhabitants Kelil i Surmeh.‏ 


)1°( اقلید شهري کوچکست و حصاري دارد و Cite‏ معتدلست و اب روان 
دارد و در آن ازدمه نوع میوه بود وغله آن بوم از هماجا شود و سرمن هم شبري 
کوچکست و در همه حال مانند آفلید اما زردالوي سرمق نیکو ابد و شیر وخشک 
کرده بسیار بوایست برند و مواضع بسیار از SS‏ و سرمق است )12 Cubed. cb.‏ عم 
Each dependent district, as 1 heard, has a mud-watled jort aud a ۷۱۷۹۵۲۵, The‏ 
castle of Surmek in 4. H. 795 (Aa D. 1393; was occupied by the troops 6 ۵‏ 
وف invaded‏ رع 1۱۸۱2۵۲ whilst that barbarian conqueror‏ و(شاه منصور) MAnsv’R‏ 
as we learn trom SHERIF AD'DI'N ALI, who mentions also thé neighbouring village‏ 
Deyh i Bid, as it is now called, and as that historian wrote (according to my two‏ 
Manuscript copies of his work), although Petis de la Croix in his translation has omitted‏ 
the first word Deyh, ۵ vi'lage,” which is essential in the name, as signifying ۵‏ 
Cos‏ کشید بر and‏ دیه بید و قلعه or‏ و حصار “Villaze of Willows ;” dg yt‏ 
He led forth his troops to the castle of Deyh i Bid, aud the castle of Surmek, and‏ 
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the Persian manner Surmeh, a derivation may be found in 
the Dictionary Burhdn Katea(®). 


The horses, mules, and Indian palankin-bearers, were much 
fatigued by the journey of this day, and it was judged 
necessary to allow them some repuse. We therefore remained 
at Eklid during the twentieth; the morning and evening of 
which proved so cool as to render great-coats and additional 
bed-clothes desirable; although at three o’clock the Thermo- 
meter rose to 94. Here it was discovered that our Mehméndar, 
Mirza ZEKI, a man in repute among the Persians for pro- 
bity, and, as I before mentioned, one of the principal 
ministers, had demanded from the villagers on pretence of 
siirsdt or allowance for the embassy, seven hundred mans 
of barley, whilst three hundred were sufficient; ninety fowls 


PVP COSOF 00001500008 S9FSCSDEOSOEOSCSSOSOSOSPSP OSSD اج جح‎ 


“the fortress of Mertiset,” (MS. Zaffer Nameh or “ History of Taimar,” Book III. 
ch. 23). Yet few trauslations have been ever executed with such fidelity, judgment 
and ingenuity as that accomplished Frenchman's, 


(*) سرمبچيزي باشد که در چشم کشند و نام تربه هم هست از تراي فارس 
Surmeh signifies that substance which is applied (as a colly-‏ © &4 دران سرمه OFS‏ 
rium) to the eyes ; and it is also the name ofa town or district of Férs, which ۰‏ * 
duces that substance.” Of this and of other cosmeticks, it would appear that the.‏ 
use has long been common to the Persians and distant nations; speaking of the Greek.‏ 
Jadies Mr. Haygarth says “ Their eye-brows are formed into regular lines with great‏ 
“care, so as to appear, in the language of Anacreon, “ neither joined nor separated.”‏ 
The eye-lids are tinged with a dark tint called otpye ; the nails of their fingers and‏ 
“even of their toes are tinged with a dye brought from Egypt and.called xd.” (Notes‏ 
to the Poem of “ Greece,” p. 197). On the surmeh (Aeps) and hinné (ie) used in‏ 
exactly the same manner by Persian ladies, I shall have occasion to offer some‏ 
remarks in anether place, The Hebrew scriptures and Egyptian mummies sufficiently.‏ 
prove the antiquity of such cosmeticks.‏ 
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instead of twenty, and every other article according to the 
same system, commuting the surplus for money; yet such is 
the general practice of this country. 


Observing my baggage lying on the ground and exposed 
at noon to the sun, which at Shérdz had already split several 
boxes, enquired why the muleteer had neglected to place it 
in a shade, or cover the packages, as usual, with nameds (aus or 
pieces of felt); it appeared that he was scarcely able to move, . 
having just received a very severe beating from the ferdshes 
or meanest servants belonging to the Mehménddr, and, as 
several witnesses assured t me, without the smallest provocation. 
1 instantly applied f. redress to the ambassador, who 
informed Mi‘rza Zex1 of the outrage and of my complaint. 
Shortly after, a fat and stupid-looking fellow, who, as E 
understood was the travelling chaplain or ékhén (اخریی)‎ of our 
Mehménddr, came with several people to my tent that he 
might examine the witnesses; a long string of beads made of 
the Khak-i-Kar beldi ر(خاک کربلاي)‎ or holy clay out of Ax1’s tomb: 
at Karbelé, dangled trom his hands(*). But, before the. 
grievance was half-stated, he interrupted the speakers; swore 
they were all liars, and employed so many opprobrious terms 


POSSESSES SESS SSOSS CESSES ESOSHISSSEOOSSOESSOSOOCEOCOOES, 


Of such beads many thousand strings are annually sold in the bézérs of every.‏ رش 
Persian town to true believers of the Shiak sect, who hold in veneration the memory‏ 
of Aur. 1 purchased some at Shérdz; the clay, at least in its baked state, appears of‏ 
a dark greenish brown, sometimes inclining to yellow; the beatls are of various sizes,‏ 
but seldom exceed in bulk acommon pea For the use of beads among the (2‏ * 
and the idolaters of India, see Moor’s “ Hindd Pantheon,”‏ 
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against the unfortunate muleteer, (whom he seemed also 
much inclined to strike) that I could no longer observe the 
common rules of politeness, but pushed him rather precipit- 
ately out of my tent. Finding after various messages that I 
persevered in demanding justice, Mi’rza Zeki, at last, 
inquired into the matter himseif; and having ascertained 
how many times his ferdshes had struck the muleteer, he 
placed a cudgel in the plaintiff’s hands, and authorized him 
to inflict five blows for every one that he had received. But 
this the poor man declined; unwilling to offend the MZ chmandar, 
and dreading the future vengeance of his servants. 


In the evening we rode about three miles from Etlid to a 
place beautifully situate among trees, where we-saw a stream 
of most pure and excellent water, full of fish; and its source 
called the Chashmeh-i-Peighamber (چشمه پیخمبی)‎ or “ Prophet's 
Fountain ;”’ which is said to have started from the rock by 
command of MunamMep, in a manner truly miraculous, as 
he was never at this spot. To those, however, who appear 
incredulous, some marks impressed ona stone by the prophet’s 
hand or foot, are exhibited as convincing proofs. We began 
our march.soon after midnight and reached Abddah (اباده)‎ at 
seven o’clock on the morning of the twenty-first; the road was 
good ; the distance from Eklid eighteen miles and a half(**). 


DOPSSSESSSSSSSESSESSSSSOSESSSOHSOSOFSHSOD FODOSOSOOO TS 


Those who condueted the wheel or perambulator, having, through some mis-‏ هم 
take of the guide, proceeded by a circuitous path, described the distance as twenty‏ 
miles three furlongs, The Persians reckon it five farsangs.‏ 
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Abddah must have once been a very considerable place; for 
several miles nearit the plain is covered with walls and vestiges 
of gardens, and ruins of mud-built houses, now deserted. 
Hampatrau Masrowr1 includes it in the following descrip- 
tion; ۴ Harir, Abddah and Sarér (or Sarver). Harir isa 
“small town, enjoying a temperate climate; it has running 
“* streams and produces fruit abundantly. Adddah is likewise 
‘a small town, possessing the same advantages with respect 
“to air, fruit, and running streams; it has also a strong 
“castle watered by the river Kur. ‘This place is very fertile 
‘in corn, and many important districts are attached to it; 
“the amount of revenue which it annually pays is twenty 
“five thousand five hundred dindrs’(®). Here we met a 
Tartar, (or correctly 1444 (تاتار‎ courier bringing dispatclits 
to the ambassador; he bad passed but seventeen days on his 
journey between Constantinople and Tabriz. By him we 
received English and French news-papers; and, what 
afforded much greater delight, the first letters from our friends 
after a separation of above twelve months. The Thermometer 


rose to 97 at four o’clock this day. 


POPC SSSSSSOCESSSOESSSSSESOSOSSSOSESSSSOOSSOOSEOCOEOOOD 


۲ - 23 

)( حربرو ool‏ و سرور حربر شبري کوچکست و هواي معتدل و اب روان و 
Bode‏ بسیار دارد آیاده هم ae‏ کوچکست 3 هواي معندل و اب oly‏ و مدوه 
بسیار دارد و قلعه استواري و از رود کر اب در آن روانست و غله بسیار شرد و ترابع 

بسیار مرتفع دارد و حقوق دیوانیش بیست و yet‏ و پانصد دینارست 
find mention of the nver Kur wor Band emir);‏ ند ۱2۰ cb.‏ مت (MS. Nozhat al‏ 
but wheu on the spot, 1 understood that Abdédah was watered by the civer Palvdr ;‏ 
(See p. 326, 328). These streams are still destined to perplex us.‏ 
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We left Abddah soon after two on the morning of the 
twenty-second, and halted at Shulghestén شلفستان)‎ or شولکستان‎ 
Shilgestén) about cight o’clock ; the distance twenty miles 
and a half; the road level and good, with barren insulated 
mountains rising abruptly from the plain on both sides; many 
of very extraordinary appearance as viewed from different 
points ; one particularly, which in its outline resembled 
strongly the Rock of Gibraltar. I hastily sketched the outlines 
of three as we rode by. (See No. 22, in the Miscellaneous 
or last Plate of this Volume). Shulghestdn, (which several of 
the common people miscalled Shurghestoon) was a small 
village, with inhabitants so miserably poor that they could 
not afford to maintain even one cow. Here, soun after noon, 
the ‘Thermometer stood at ۰ 


On the twenty-third we set out early and arrived at 
Yeadekhdst (یزدخواست)‎ before eight o’clock in the morning ; 
this was a stage of twenty miles, and three quarters; the road 
mostly good. A guard of Persian soldiers, fifty or sixty, 
accompanied us on the march, our Mehmdnddr, during the 
preceding night, having béen alarmed by some intelligence 
“which gave him reason to apprehend an attack from the 
Bakhtidri robbers. Our protectors werea motley crew; someon 
foot, several mounted on horses, mules and asses; they were 
scarcely uniform even in their arms, although all had muskets; 
but some were extremely short and others so long as to be 


unwieldy and inconvenient. It is probable, however, that 


A: PA RE a Ea DeLee eR CIS AAT meee MRT Tees ee ome eetrer eee oy 
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party also, was sent to escort the baggage; and whilst we 
proceeded during the darkness of the morning, they kept 
alive each other’s vigilance by incessantly calling and 


answering. 


The Vazir or chief minister of the province, MunammepD 
Negr Kua’x, of whom some unfavourable anecdotes have 
been related, arrived here on his way to Shirdéz; he paid a 
cereLionious visit to the Ambassador and engaged him in 
conversation above two hours, being desirous of effacing the 
impression, which, as he justly feared, must have been made 
by the rumours circulated respecting him throughout the 
country; he was a person whose manners pleased even those 
acquainted with his real character. (See Vol. 1. p. 255. 277. 
452), This day the Mehmdnddr received information that on 
the preceding night a body of Bakhtiari horsemen, fifty in 
number, had committed various depredations at some places 
on the road by which we were to proceed. 


Of the extraordinary castle at Yezdekhdst described by 
Chardin, Le Brun, and other travellers, the upper story only 
was visible, (yet seemed a perfect building) until we came 
close to the very ditch or narrow valley, into which having 
descended by a stofy and winding path, we were much 
surprised to see a good Caravanserdi, the lower part-of the 
castle, a ruined town of mud-built houses, and our own 
tents pitched in a rugged spot between steep and lofty rocks, 

Sm 
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But little water remained in the bed of the river; and that 
furnished for our use was exceedingly bad; most of the 
people had abandoned their habitations. The ditch or 
valley above-mentioned would certainly form a strong natural 
line of separation, and I find that Dr. Fryer and other 
travellers regard it as the boundary between Pars and Irak ; 
but that the respective limits of these provinces have not becn 
permanently ascertained, will appear in the course of a few 
pages(**}. The bread of Yezedekhast has obtained even 
proverbial celebrity among the most excellent productions of 
Persia; these we often heard enumerated in words which Le 
Brun (Voyages, p. 255, Amst. 1718) has thus expressed: 
“Chiraup Zjieraas ; noen Jesdegaes ; sen de Jes.” 
or as I would write them in our characters, Shréb e Shirdz ;. 
Néan و‎ Yezdekhdst ; Zan e Yezd; being in Persian, 
نان بزدخاست زن بزد‎ ow شراب‎ 

and signifying “ wine of 64۵ ; bread of Yezdekhdst; women 
of Yezd(”). 


For many days past we had been annoyed by whirlwinds, 
coming generally about noon in sudden gusts and often in 
POSSE SHSOOTPOCSTOSOSS POSS PESSSESASDS SS ناج اج مج اج‎ 


(*) > Beneath this, a small plain led us to the brink of a vast precipice, the utmost 
“limits of Pharsestan, or the old Persian realm; here a deep broad ditch, through 
« which-a troubled muddy rivulet runs under a stone bridge, (the whole being not 
> broader than our Thamesis) parts this country from Parthia, We remained this 
> night on the Persian side,” &c. (Travels, p. 257). 


(* Le Brun expresses hy noen what properly is ndn ( 


Bread”), but by the‏ نان 


eg eae PS oe nae 
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the direction of our tents; covering us with sand, of which 
they raised, to an astonishing elevation in the air, immense 
bodies like columns, moving in a partial line for several 
miles, or as long as the sight could follow them. Here we 
suffered much from one of peculiar violence. The 
Thermometer at two o’clock had risen to 99. 


Persian geographer Haupatran, thus briefly‏ ور 
describes Yezdekhdst and the neighbouring Deh i ۰‏ 
«They are two villages; and dependent on them are Sardistdn,‏ 
Amdreh and some others, all belonging to the Sardsér or‏ « 
cold region (of Pars); they abound with corn, but’ produce‏ “ 
It may be remarked‏ مک ماه «no kind of fruit except‏ 
that the name Deh i Girdé, here mentioned, signifies “ the‏ 
“Village of Walnuts ;” yet with what justice this title was‏ 
bestowed, appears to have been doubtful in the seventeenth‏ 


century ) (۰ : 


Our march commenced on the twenty-fourth soon after 
one o’clock in the morning, and we reached the village of 


هه وج موم موومومرج صضصصصه هصصمصص همم SOO OPOSS1‏ 


(۵) بزدخواست و cd‏ کرده در دیه اند و چند ده Go‏ چون سردستاد و abel‏ و 


غیران از توایع. ن وهمه سردسیرست وغله بوم وجز جوز gee ged‏ ندارد 
eb. 12)‏ 1 


i) Thevenot observes that although cailed ۶ ghirdou or the “ Village des noix,” 
this place was not fertie in nuts; aud he understood that those eaten there were 
brought from Lér; “car m’en etant informé jai appris que celle qu'on y mange 
مزب‎ de Lar ;” (Voyages, Tome iv. p. 423, Amst. 1727). * We kept on,” says Dr. 
Fryer, ما‎ Degurdu,” signifying the Walnut Town, where grew never an one,” 
7 i ۹ ۱۳ ee Pe 
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Maksid begi (مقسود بیگی)‎ in seven hours; the distance from 
Yezdekhdst being twenty three miles and a half; nearly 
intermediate between these places were the remains of a 
considerable town, called Amindbdd و(امیناباد)‎ situate on the 
line now supposed to divide the province of Pars or Persis,. 
from ۲۳۵۶ Ajemi, Parthia or Media, aecording to the 
extended sense of this denomination, which appears in ancient 
‘times to have been restricted within more northern limits. 
And here began the jurisdiction of Amin-ad-douleh chief of 
the Ispahdn government. We saw a few people in the 
mud-built castle, and some wretched families that seemed to 
occupy half-ruined hovels near the Rebat (bb) or Caravanserdi, 
Mader-i-Shah (کارانسرا مادرشاه)‎ 50 denominated from its founder, 
the mother of Sua‘u دصق‎ 


We had not been long encamped at Makstdbegi before a.. 
young man of very excellent character, named Stewart, one ۰ 
of the horse-artillery corps, died after an illness of three or 
four days; during the last stage he had been carried in his 
mattress suspended from mens slioulders by means of a pole. 
On the road near this place the ambassador’s English groom 
could’ scarcely be prevented from horse-whipping some 
bigotted Persians whom he overheard applying contemptu- 
ously to the poor fellow when almost in the agonies of death, 
that insultingexpression, Sag-i- Frangki (63 (سکی‎ “ European 
(or Christian) Dog.” The body, wrapped in a blanket, was 
interred at the foot of a mountain about half a mile from the 
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camp, and a mile north-eastward of the village; all the 
gentlemen attending whilst the ambassador read the funeral. 
service. Stewart’scomrades had made the grave exceedingly 
deep; not only apprehending that jackals might devour the 
body, but that the Persians entertained some intention of 
digging it up; a suspicion excited (I believe unjustly) by the 
hints of an Armenian. This day at two o’clock, the 
Thermometer was up to 100. 


On. the twenty-fifth we proceeded early in. the morning 
to Kimesheh (ats or, as the name is frequently written, 
Kumsheh esas), distant from Maksidbegi fifteen miles and 
three quarters ; the road was good, and exhibited numerous 
villages, some however, in a state of ruin. We also observed 
many extensive corn-ficlds. Near the town we met ABu?L 
Hassan Kua‘n (who had been for some weeks at. Ispahdn) - 
and Mr. Cormick, attached as-Surgeon to the late (and 
present) embassy; they returned with us to our'tents pitched 
close under the walls of Kiumesheh. Here the Thermometer 
rose to 106 at. two o’clock. We halted on the twenty-sixth 
in consequence of the excessive heat which began to affect . 
several Europeans. At noon the Thermometer was. up to . 
105; an hour after itrose to 108; and before three o’clock it - 
stood in the shade at 110, At this time a flight of locusts 
appeared, a phcenomenon seldom witnessed so far north- . 
ward of Shirdz. We now found that M1’rza Zext after some ۰ 


conversation with the ambassador had become very moderate ۰ 
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in his demands of barley, fowls, lambs, and other articles of 
stursdt or allowance, not requiring much more than was neces- 
sary; and he caused two inhabitants of the town to be 


bastinadoed for striking a servant belonging to our party. 
5 =] > 


Kiwesheh is large, but the greater portion of it appeared to 
me a scene of desolation; Mi’xz1Ja’n, however, who passed 
a day here during this month, represents it in his MS. 
Journal “as being still a considerable place which in former 
“ages bore the rank of a city; and at present, “says he,” 
“it has shops and bdzdrs, or markets, schools or colleges, 
“ caravdnserdis, mosques and baths; but it wants running 
“water; extensive ruins still remain here, and this town once 
«* possessed many gardens which are now in a state of de- 
رک رون‎ Itseems from the Nuzhat al Coléb to bave been con- 
sidered, in the fourteenth century, as appertaining to Pars; for 
it isentumerated among the places of this province. ““ Kumesheh” 
we read, “was formerly reckoned part of Trak; and it is 
> situate on the boundary between 1۳۵ and Fars’(”). This 
position, however is now assigned to Amindbdd as I have 


جه ججج ‏ ج مج مج موی مج همجمج وج مور و و EK, SEV OSS SSO S09‏ 


ahd (*)‏ س-جایست بسیار Sip‏ که قبل ww‏ شيري برده است و حال eld‏ 
و بازار و مدرسه و کاروانسرا و مسجد و حمام دارد و اب جاري ندارد وخراي Dd‏ 
دارد و باغستان بسیار داشته است و حال خراب هست FS‏ 


)*( قومشه درما تبل انا از ماک ale‏ شمرده اند و سرحد عراق وذارس است 
as “una‏ هم ch, 12), In i624 Della Vade describeu‏ ام al‏ داح 
Villa grossa,’ (Lett. 15); ia 1574 Chardin found Comicha rather like a village than a‏ 
town, theughin circumference exceeding three miles, (ome ix. p. 22).‏ 
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already mentioned; therefore the frontier line must be 


removed twenty-five or twenty-six miles towards the south. 


We marched from Kémesheh carly on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh, and arrived at Mahydr (ge) in about six 
hours ; the distance, according to modern computation, being 
five farsangs; and by the wheel or perambulator nineteen miles; 
Hampa Lan estimates it at six farsangs in the passage below 
guoted(*). Our camp was situate close to the handsome 
Caracvanserd, erected, like other publick edifices on this road, 
by the munificent mother of مت‎ Apna’s. ‘The water here 
was very bad; a sufficient supply in rabias or large skins 
loading four horses had fortunately been provided at 
Kiumesheh, between which and this place we did not sce any 
wells, streams, houses, trees, nor human creatures. The 
plain was studded with many insulated rocks or small 
mountains of conical or pyramidical shapes, and some 


resembling those which I before observed on the road between ۰ 
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)3 از اصفهان تا ده اصفهانک سه فرسنک از ان نا ده sage‏ که سر حد فارش 

From Isfekin to the‏ است ly‏ فرهذک از آن تا شهر قوسشه شش فرسنک 

village of Isfahdnek, three farsangs; from that to the village of Mahyér which : 
“bounds the province of Fiérs, five farsangs ; thence to the city of Aidanesheh, six 
“ farsangs.” (MS. Nuzhat al Culab; Append. chapter of Roads and Stages). Here 
Fars is advanced five or six farssugs northward of the limits above assigned by the 
same author. 1 shall have occasion ina future work te examine on this subject the 
authorities of Strabo, Ptolemy, Pliny and other classical writers ; and the excellent 
maps of dela Rochette, 1783; of Rennell (in his Geography of iIerodotus, 1800); and 
of Barbié du Bocage, why has so ably iHustrated Alesander’s marches , in the Appendix + 
to Sainte, Croix’s “ Examen Critique,” (1804), 
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Shulghestén and Abddah. Another of the artillery-men this ۱ 
day became dangerously ill. ما‎ Thermometer in the shade, - 
at one o'clock was up to 104. 


Tere we were treated with a sumptuous dinner sent to the* 
ambassador; it consisted of numerous dishes admirably 
dressed in the Persian style of cookery; with a great 
quantity of the finest fruit; grapes both ‘red and green ; 
apricots, apples, musk and sweet melons ( Kharbuzch 53,2), 
and water melons (Ilindudneh هندوانه‎ generally pronounced 
Hindooneh), besides snow and ice.in great abundance for 


۰ ۰ ۰ 
cooling wine or sherbet. 


About midnight we left Mahydr and reached Isfahdnek 
(سفیانکی)‎ the twenty-eighth, having travelled in eight hours 
twenty4hrec miles and above three furlongs as the peram- 
bulator went; but most of our party turned a little off the road 
to avoid some bad mountain passes’ on the Kutel Urchini 
کنل ارچینی)‎ respecting which I shall offer an observation in 
the Appendix), and prolonged the journcy to about five 
and twenty ‘niles. ‘By order of the Amin ad'douleh, a most 
spacious and magnificent tent had been pilched for the 
ambassador’s accommodation; and a plentiful breakfast ° 
provided, with sweetmeats, fowls and pilaws” of various 
kinds. Near this place we saw the ruins of a castle said to 
have been constructed by the ancient Gadrs, or Fire-wor- 


shippers; and many cotton plantations, gardens, and 
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name of this village (Isfahdnek_) is a diminutive and may be 
translated ‘ Little Isfahan” (*'). 


Next morning (the twenty-ninth) as we approached the 
city, a painter whom I had known at Shérdz, joined the crowd 
of our attendants and indicated to me a mountain from which, 
astradition relates, Da’ra’ or Darius beheld his Persian troops 
defeated by the Greeks under Alexander. To my inquiries 
respecting any vestiges of this conqueror, the Shérdzi replied 
that he had seen at Yezd (یزد)‎ a ruined edifice called the 
Zindan و‎ Secander (زندان سکنحر)‎ or * Alexander’s Prison ;” that 
there was a deep recess or hollow among some ملعم‎ bearing 
the same name, within seven or eight miles of Shirdz near 
the sculptured rock or Kademgdh (described in pages 46, 
50); also that five or six farsangs eastward of Tabriz there was 
an immense cavern, supposed to have been excavated by 
order of Alexander after whom it was denominated Iscandsiah 
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In Chardin’s time it extended above a mile; “ un village nommé Spahdnek ou‏ ری 
“le petit Ispahdn,a cause de sa grandeur qui est de plus d’un mille d’etendue,”(Tome‏ 
ix. p. 19). HAMDALLAH, as we have seen, (p, 455, note 30) places Jsfahének at‏ 
three farsangs from Isfahdn; and he states the distance between this capital and Shirds,‏ 
at seventy farsangs; his route being from Isfahdn to Isfahének 8 fars. thence to Mahyér‏ 
to Vezdekhést, 7; to Deh i girdi 8; to‏ ;5 (رو to Kimesheh 6; to Ridegan ( Soy‏ ;5 
to the Rebét i pul‏ ;5 (رباط صلح الدین) Kishk i Zerd 7; to the Rebit i Salah addin‏ 
we) 4; to Deh‏ نو) to Mayin 7; to the Pul inaw‏ ;3 (رباط پل شهریار) i Shahryar‏ 
gurg (oss 2d) 5; thence to Shirdz 5 farsangs. The sum of our march from the‏ و 
camp near Shirdz to the palace of Saadetébéd near Isfahén, may be stated at two‏ 
hundred and forty seven miles. HAMDALLAH’s stages, as above given, from Yezde-‏ 
cy) or “Summer route.”‏ الصینیه) Khast to Shirdz, he styles the terik al seifich‏ 


5 
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(406.1); the air of this cavern, he added, was noxious and 
destroyed all creatures that inhaled it; a circumstance 
founded in fact, as will appear from an article of the 
Appendix; but my curiosity was particularly excited 
respecting a wonderful Tdrikh (44) or ‘“ History” of Alex- 
ander, which the painter described as a most ancient aud 
valuable manuscript in several large volumes, belonging to 
one of his friends, at ۰ 


A very numerous and brilliant cavalcade, and many 
thousands of persons on foot, with the Governor, chief 
magistrates, merchants and all the principal inhabitants, 
came out from Isfahdnto receiveand welcome the Ambassador; 
and after a ride of nearly eight miles, we concluded our 
journey at the Royal Palace and Gardens of Saadetébad 
(سعادتاپاه)‎ or the ۴ Mansion of Felicity.” , 


APPENDIX 


TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


No 1. 
Cave 9۴ ۰ 


HOUGH according to the usual order of reference, a 

subject only mentioned near the close of a volume (see 
page 457) cannot claim very early notice among the articles 
ofan Appendix; yet so seldom has this work offered any 
gratification to lovers of Mineralogy, Botany, and the 
kindred sciences, (of which my own ignorance has been 
acknowledged and lamented), that I gladly assign the first 
place here to some pages describing, what did not lie within 
the range of my observation, a natural curiosity, the cave 
of Iscandriah (اسکندریه)‎ or Persian Grotta del cane. These 
pages and the drawing, from which Plate LIV has been 
engraved, were communicated by Sir Gore Ouseley ; and 
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many readers will probably regret, with me, that his extreme 
reluctance to appear before the publick as an author, still 
witholds much interesting and original information on 


various subjects. 5 


Extract from Sir Gore Ouseley’s Journal. 


“Tuesday, May 17th, 1814. In my route this morning 
from Oujdn towards Tabriz I conceived a wish to visit the 
cave of Iscandriah, and to compare the effects of its mephitic 
vapours with the following description given of them 
by the celebrated Persian historian Mi’r Kua‘np Sua‘x, 
in the eighth volume of his Rozat us و‎ 
در بعضي از اعمال ادربایجان چاهي و یا غاري است در میان دو کوه و از ان چاه‎ 
دودي متصاعد میشود و هر پرنده که از بااي چاه بکذرد از حرارت دخان کرده‎ 

“In one of the dependencies of Aderbaijdn (Atropateia) 
“there is a pit or cavern situated between two mountains, 
“and from that cave a vapour ascends which destroys all 
“birds that attempt to fly over it;” exactly like that described 
in the 6th Mneid of Virgil; 

“ Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 











*« Scrupea 
“Quam super haud ulle poterant impune volantes 
“Tendere iter pennis; 
I therefore altered my route to Tabriz, and instead of passing 
through Suadabdd, turned offto the right nearly opposite that 
village by an immense chasm in the mountain called Shibil, 


which appears in this place to have been rent asunder by 
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some tremendous convulsion of earthquake or flood, but 
more probably the former. After winding through this 
terrific chasm for about the distance of two miles, we suddenly 
opened upon the small and frettily situated village of 
Iscandriah. Wild herbs and a profusion of flowers cover 
the fields around it; of these we recognised camomile, 
origanum, anagyris foetida, marjoram, hare-hound, lark-spur, 
a variety of small single pinks totally odourless, and 
mignonette of the same description. 


Before we reached the mountain of Shibili, I visited the 
curious village of Mdnab on our left, which after the lapse of 
a century has lately been re-inhabited and given to my 
present Mehmandér, Yuser Kua’n, in fief, by His Royal 
Highness, Appa’s M’1rza. It seems to have been a Trog~ 
lodyte hamlet, and the new tenants had only to transport their 
small stock of furniture, to be completely settled in their 
habitations without any repairs. In all, there are about one 
hundred houses or rather excavations in the side of the 
mountain ; one facade sufficing for the entrance to four or 
five different tenements, which branch off from it. A 
chimney in each room serves a triple purpose, according to 
the season; of emitting smoke, and of admitting air and 
day-light ; but of the latter the tenants of these subterraneous 
abodes enjoy but a small share. In other respects the 
dwellings are comfortable enough, being more cool in summer 
and warmer in winter than the ordinary houses of Persia. I 
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could not discover any inscription whatever to lead even to 
conjecture upon the age or the construction of this extraor- 
dinary village. Tradition is also silent on-the subject; but 
the very absence of all inforfnation, with respect to its origin, 


in my opinion removes all doubt of its great antiquity. 


After an early dinner I proceeded to the cave of 
Iscandriah, accompanied by the gentlemen of my family; 
its situation is truly romantic; you approach it by a steep 
ascent through a fissure in the mountain about 25 to 30 
yards wide, strewed with fragments of the rocks of which it 
is composed: chiefly a reddish breccia coloured with iron, 
here and there mixed with masses of schistus, and someblack, 
red, and grey marble veined with white. The latter, where 
not much veined, resembles the marble on which the figures 
and inscriptions:are sculptured at Persepolis. “Of the above, 
the only substance made use of by the natives, is the red 
breccia or pudding-stone, of which we saw a number of 
mill-stones formed and forming. This breccia is composed of 
fragments of hard red jasper bedded in a red paste much 
softer than themselves, with the cavities and interstices filled 
with a white’calx, giving it altogether the appearance of red 


marble spotted with white. 


The cave faces nearly west, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the village of Iscandriah, and distant from it half 
a mile to the north-east. The situation and outward appear- 


ance are picturesque; buta gloomy stillness, and the absence 
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of every living creature, in the season of Persian spring, when 
the animal and vegetable worlds mark its extatic influence in 
glowing animation, and in a country where a genial heat calls 
almost the stones into existence, struck me with a painful 
sensation, and gave a deathlike mournfulness to the scene. 


The first apartment is nearly 36 paces square; about the 
centre of its eastern side is a second portal of an irregular 
form, (bearing some marks of the chisel) nearly 25 feet high 
by 14 wide; beyond this the cave descends ina southern 
direction to a considerable distance and depth; but as the 
mephitic vapour within the portal immediately destroys 
animal life it is impossible to explore it ; 
facilis descensus Averni : 


ae 








۳ 3 











۰ 








« Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 


“Hoc opus, hic labor est.”” 


The vapour seems to be carbonic acid gas. Whilststanding 
upright on the brink of the descent at the second portal, 1 
felt little more than a disagreeable damp air; but on stooping 
as low as-my middle to take up a fragment of the rock, my 
nose was assajled in a more violent and painful manner than 
the strongest volatile salts or eau de luce could have effected. 
However, the temperature of the atmosphere makes a sensible 
difference in the strength of the gas; for in cold weather one 
can penetrate much farther than in the heats of summer... 
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We found the body of a swallow which had just fallen a 
victim to its want of caution in skimming too near the ground 
close to, but outside, the second portal ; and within it the 
ground was strewed with feathers, bones and carcasses of 
birds, beasts and reptiles, that had ventured too far in. The 
villagers, our guides, reported that whenever their sheep or 
oxen strayed into the cave for shelter from the weather, they 
invariably perished; and I should certainly have been 
satisfied of the truth of their assertions, without actual demon. 
stration of the fatal effects of the mephitic vapour, had they 
not, before I was aware of it, tied a large fowl to a pole and 
- lowered it a couple of feet below our own level, beyond a 
conical rock that is nearly in the centre of the second aper- 
ture or portal. In five or six seconds it appeared to droop 
without a struggle; it was then exposed to the fresh air, but 
after one faint effort to stir its wings, the poor thing ceased 
to breathe. ۱ 


Tradition ascribes the construction of thiscave to Alexander 
the Great, or Aristotle, his vizir, (as he is called in Persia) for 
the purpose of a treasury; and the villagers imagine that they 
could easily possess themselves of. the riches it contains, were 
they masters of the talisman that guards it with these fatal 
vapours, &c. &c. The outward cavern has possibly been 
formed by a combination of nature and art; but the second, 
from the large fragments of rock scattered without, was 
probably burst open violently by the explosion of gas long 


nent nn within it” 
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No. ۰ 
Glories in Pictures. 


LTHOUGH it has been fancied that irradiations of 

divine light distinguished certain personages eminent 
in ancient history (See p. 16); yet modern Persian painters 
generally restrict the flattering attribute of a glory to those 
- who, by the Koran or by Muhammedan tradition, have been 
invested with a sacred character. Thus in iliuminated manu- 
scripts of my collection, a blazing fire seems to emit golden 
rays of unequal height, from the head and shoulders of 
kiag Solomon, of the patriarch Joseph,.and of the pseudo- 
prophet Munammep. In Indian pictures, however, wé 
find not only the imaginary forms of deities, but the actual 
portraits of living men, princes and reputed saints, decorated 
with circular gluries, like those in ‘our missals, and other 
works embellished by Christian artists; such as that ancient 
copy of the Greek Gospels, belonging to the imperial library 
of Vienna, No. civ. (See Nessel’s > Catal. Bibl. Caesar, 
Vindob,” p. 231), which represents the four evangelists with 
glories; and a Greek MS. of the Royal Library at Paris, 
(No. 1878), executed in the tenth century, and described 
by Montfaucon, who has copied from it the figure of Isaiah ; 
for the letters HCAIAC, placed over his glory, unequivocally 
indicate that prophet, and the original painting illustrates 
the “Canticum Hesaiz, ex vxros opSpifet ro avevuia pov,” (See Montf. 
Paleogr. Gree. p.13). Ina Latin MS. of which we cannot 
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ascribe the embellishments to any Christian hand, a Similar 
glory encircles the head of A‘neas ; and other personages of 
the highest rank are so distinguished ; I allude to that cele- 
brated copy of Virgil’s works, generally styled the “ Codex 
Romanus,” once preserved in the Vatican library of Rome, 
but now in the Bibliothéque du Roi at Paris ; and supposed 
by many eminent antiquaries to be of the fourth, or even of 
the third century, as we learn from the “ Histoire Chronolo- 
gique de l'art du dessin” of M. Langlés, who has given an 
interesting account of this precious manuscript, and en- 
gravings made after some of the eighteen miniatures which 
contribute so highly to its value. A painting at Hercula- 
neum, medals, vases, and other monuments of Roman and 
Grecian antiquity, exhibit the “nimbus,” which denotes, 
according to Servius, that divine light represented in pictures 
as surrounding the heads of deities and of sovereigns(*). 16 
has even been discovered among the Egyptians; but though 
many learned men have endeavoured to. ascertain. its. origin, 
I cannot acknowledge myself wholly satisfied by the result 
of their labours; for this to substitute here my own. crude 
conjectures would be presumptuous; reverting therefore to 
pictures executed since the introduction of Christianity, I 
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() Explaining a passage of Virgil, > nimbo effulgens” applied to the goddess Pallas 
(£n. II, 616), Servius who in the fourth century illustrated that poet with an excellent 
commentary says ‘ Nube divina; est enim fulgidum lumen quo deorum capita cine 
*‘guntur ; sic enim pingi selet ;" and (ad v 590, “In nimbo qui cum nuainibus 
“semper est ;” also (Lib. UT v. 586), > Proprie nimbus est qui deorum vel impe- 
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shall observe that our ingenious Forsyth, whom refined taste 
rendered fastidious on such subjects, would der#ve the glory 
from a Gothick source(?). To me it seems evident that by 
whomsoever they were first bestowed on the huinan figure, 
glories, whether circular, radiated or of any other form ; 
whether the work of Persian Muselmdns, of Indian Idolaters, 
of modern or of early Christians, of Roman, Grecian or 
Egyptian artists, of whatever age; all may be traced to those 
ancient opinions which either confounded the sun with its 
creator, or, at least, taught men to regard the solar fire and 
light as immediate emanations and symbols of the divinity, 
“Jehovah, Jove or Lord.” This might be proved by nu- 
merous Greek and Latin quotations; and the reader will 
recollect that sacred Scripture has, in fignrative language, 
described God as a “ devouring fire,” (Exod. xxiv, 17); and 
a “consuming fire,” (Deut. iv, 24); it relates that he de- 
scended “in fire” upon Mount Sinai (Exod. xix, 18); that 
his “glory” filled the tabernacle, and his “cloud” 24 ۳ 
rested upon it (Exod. x1, 34-38); that as a “pillar of fire” 
he conducted the Israelites CEs. xiii, 21); and that “in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush,” the angel of God, 
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Having mentioned some fine paintings preserved in the Giustiniani Palace at‏ رن 
Rome, he says, “ Guido’s Paul and Anthony is a noble picture disgraced by a‏ 
‘wretched glory. Glories broke into painting during the Gothic period of the‏ 
“art, and still prevail over all its philosophy and improvement, Superstition knew‏ 
«her right as a patroness, and dictated her own absurdities to the masters whom she‏ 
“paid” (Remarks on Antiquities, Arts, and Letters, during an excursion in Italy;‏ 
p. 211, edit, of 1813).‏ 


- 
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or rather God himself, conversed with Moses (Ex. iii; 2, 4); 
whose face, after another interview with the Lord, became 
so luminous from reflected glory that Aaron and all the people 
“were afraid to come nigh him” (Ex. xxxiv, 29, 30, 35), 
On the authority of some versions I might add a passage from 
the Psalms declaring that God placed his tabernacle or ha- 
bitation in the Sun(®). We read that among Egyptian 
hieroglyphicks the figure of a hawk served to express both 
God and the Sun(*) ; twelve golden rays encircling the tem- 
ple of king Latinus denoted a celestial or solar origin; 

tempora circum‏ تس 

> Aurati bis sex radii fulgentia cingunt, 

“Solis avi specimen.” (Virg. Ain. xii. 162), 
for his mother, Circe, was daughter of the Sun (Hesiod). 
Thus many Greek and Roman gems, medals of kings and 
emperors, and other monuments of antiquity exhibit heads 
radiated or distinguished by stars, as signs of deification or 


consecration. The globes, wings, stars, and different devices 
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() Lallude to that beautiful Psalm, the nineteenth, of which the fourth verse 
concludes (or the fifth begins) with this sentence, “ In them (the heavens) hath he set a 
“tabernacle for the Sun,” as our Fuglish Bible renders the original Hebrew words, 
oma Sax ow wow. But according to the Greek Septuagiut (Ev rw مره‎ ¢Sero ro 
oxnveua avrov;; the Latin Vulgate (“In sole posuit taberaaculum suum”); and the 
ALthiopick version (for which see Walton's Polyglot); we should read ‘(In the Sun he 
“placed his tabernacle.” And the passage is thus translated in the Arabick version 


Js> He placed his dwelling in the Sun,”‏ مسگنه في الشمس 


(4) Ocov re av و‎ eepat—o Se cepat (ovpBoror; nrov.” (Clem. Alexandr, Strom. V, 
Sect. vii, pp. 671, 672, edit Potteri). 
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on the crowns of Persian kings who venerated fire, seem to 
me evidently symbols of the Sun; but a discussion res- 
pecting those matters would involve subjects to which the 
limits of an appendix are wholly inadequate. Here, howe- 
ver, must be remarked, as more immediately within the scope 
of this article, a human head appearing amidst flames that 
ascend from an altar, on several medals of Sasanian kings. 
Three such may be seen delineated in Plate X XI, of the 
first Volume, wherein (p. 441) I supposed the head to repre- 
sent Ormuzp or the Divinity existing in sacred flame. The 
Persians by whom those medals were coined would have 
thought it an act extremely impious to consume any portion 
of a human body by fire, expecially by that which glowed 
upon their altars ; this opinion they inherited from their 
ancestors and transmitted to their descendanis(?), We 
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(* That Cambyses violated the religious laws of his own nation (as of the Egyptians) 
(evredAoperos ov ocx), when he caused the body of King Amasis to be burnt, we learn 
from Herodotus (II, 16); for, says he, the Persians regarding Fire as a God, think it 
criminal to feed the flame with a human carcass. Another ancient writer, Ctesias, in 
his Anecdotes of Persian history (LVI), mentions a man who, against the law (rapa rov 
vopov), had cousigned to fire the body of his father. We find among the ancient 
Greek epigrams published by Lubinus in his Anthoiogia, (164, Lib. HI. ۵۰ 490) one 
of Dioscorides, beginning thus 

“ Evpparny pn cate, Ocdovupe, pode penens 

>» جع مب[‎ epoi, Mepons والاع‎ 6۰ 
In this, a servant, named Euphrates, intreats that his body may not be burnt; for, says 
he, Lam a Persian, and to my fellow countrymen the profanation of fire is worse than 
death. From Nicolaus Damascenus it also appears that Zoroaster had prohibited 
the burning of human bodies (See Henr. Valesii > Excerpta ex collectaneis Constant. 
Porphyrog, p. 460, Paris, 1634). That this respect for fire has not decreased in latter 
times, we learn from our European travellers, from Dr. Hyde and other writers con- 
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eannot therefore consider the device on those medals above- 
mentioned, as alluding to any exhibition of a real head 
placed amidst flames ; for never in the performance of their 
civil or religious ceremonies ; nor on any other occasion, 
publick or private, did the genuine Persians so contaminate 
their altars. Supposing the head symbolical, I have assigned 
it conjecturally to Ormuzp; but it may represent one of his 
offspring or emanations, those angels who presided over the 
fires of certain temples regarded as pre-eminently sacred(°). 
Uere then, probably, the Persian artist rudely endeavoured 
to represent what a few words borrowed from the poet 
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cerning the Gabrs and Parsis, whose sacred books مه‎ ably and faithfully translated by 
Anquetil du Perron, inform us by how many acts a man offends the sacred element; 
he must not touch it with his hand; his very breath contaminates it; and if any true 
worshippers of ORMUzD accidentally approach the spot whereon a human body has 
been burut, they are instructed how to purify the fire by a tedious and troublesome 
‘process 3 by removing it nine times to certain distances ; by rekindling it nine times and 
adding particular kinds of wood and perfumes, &c. “Siles Mazdéiesndns allant a 
pied,” &c, (Zendavesta, Tome I, part. 2. p. 341). Indeed the burning of human 
bodies proceeded from the evi! spirit, and renders the soul incapable of entering 
paradise. See the Zendavesta, in its copious ‘Table des Matieres,” under Bruder, 
Feu, Mort, ۰ 


(*) Such as the Ader (or Azer) Bahrém, Ader Gushasp, Ader Berzin Mihr, Ader 
Khurdéd and others. The word Ader signifies not only those beavenly fires which 
have revealed themselves ما‎ men under particular forms, but also the angels that 
preside over them, as we learn from ۰ Anquetil, (Zenday. Tome IL. p. 24). “See 
the MS. Dict. Jehéngiri, and the Burhan Kétea, under Ader ادر‎ or اذر‎ Azer. To 
express simple fire the word dtesh آتش‎ is used. That Onmuzo isin many respects 
confounded with the Creator, appears from the Zendavesta, (See Ormuzd in the “Tab. 
des Mat ”) aid from Hyde's “Relig. Vet. Pers.” p. 260, (Oxon. 1700), > Deus Ons- 
“nipotens et zternus ex seipso procedens, ex sui ipsius duce ct glorta ortus.” 
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Moore will describe infinitely better than as many of my 
sentences or pages ; 


a Spirit.of Fire 


“ 





“Shrin’d in its own grand element !’(’). 





No. Il. 
Shebéngérah. 


Res this territory or province, and Kerm one 

of its towns, a reference has been made in p. 84, (See 
also Vol. I. p. 275). The early geographers seem not to 
have known Shebdngérah as a distinct tract of country, and, 
in fact, under this denomination are comprehended places 
belonging properly to Fars. Hampaczan Cazvi‘ni speaks 
of it as if the distinction had not been Jong established when 
he wrote in the fourteenth century; for, describing Ddrdbgird, 
as a kireh or district of Fars, he says “and the country now 


“called Shebdngdrah, to an account of which a particular 
دج وج هن جوم وممممووم .300408 روبجم من من موجن‎ 


(7) See in his work entitled “ Lalla Rookh,” (p. 284, eighth edition, 1818) Mr. 
Moore's inimitable “ Fire worshippers.” Dazzled by the spleniid beauties of this 
composition, few readers perceive, and none, surely, can regret, that the poet, in its 
magnificent catastrophe, has forgotten or boldly and most happily violated the precept 
of Zoroaster, above noticed. The hero Haren is known and admired in every region; 
yet, as a friend to his persecuted race, Lcould have wished that he bore some name 
illustrious in the annals of Fire-worshippers, and not liable to be confounded with 
1۸۲6۵ ۱۸۲۵۵5 or Harez (حافظ‎ which, though adopted by many Muselméns ef. 
Persia, declares unequivocally an Arabian origin. 
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“* chapter Shall be devoted, was once, for the greater portion, 
* comprised in this kureh.”? 

wl Sl میزوازنی علیعده بايي در $5 ان خواهد امد‎ HG اگوی‎ S ويني‎ 
که رده است‎ See the twelfth chapter of his Geographical ۰ 
work. The thirteenth then informs us that Shebdngdrah 
belongs to the Garmsir or warm region ; that it borders on 
Fars, Kirmén and the Persian Gulf; and contains six towns 
or principal places; he enumerates, however, more; Eig (ایک)‎ 
and Derakdn (درگان)‎ : Istahbondt اصط‌بذات)‎ or Sacondt as gene- 
rally called); Purg پک)‎ or Furg), and Tdrum ) ز: (تارم‎ 
(orm or Kheireh «(خیره‎ and 2۷/۲/۰ (نیریز)‎ : Ddrdbgird رابکرد)‎ $e) 
Kerm (a8); Radnir :(ردنبر)‎ and Lar لار)‎ Although ۵۵۵۵ 
appears here as a city of Shebdéngdrah, yet, in the chapter of 
Roads and Stages, we find Eig entitled its داراماک‎ ۸۵ 
or capital. "The map of my route in this country will show 
that Pasd, or Fasd, stands on the direct line between Kerm 
and Lér; yet by some inflection of boundary it has been left 
to Fars as originally appropriated. Whether, or how far, 
towards the east, Skebdngdrah encroaches on Kirman does 
not exactly appear. Chardin says that it comprehends part 
of Carmania deserta-or Gedrosia, (Voyages, Tome 1X, p. 
29. Rouen, 1723); but he places Lér in Carmania deserta, 
(ib. p. 210). Having heard the name (شیانگاره)‎ pronounced 
Shebdngdrah I write it accordingly; yet it is probable that for 
g we might correctly substitute c (or رز‎ this is not determined 
by Persian MSS. in which the letter ی‎ without any mark of 
distinction. is susceptible of both sounds. .Chardin writes 
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Chéboncaré, (ib. p. 29); and this pronunciation seems justified 
by the Dict. Burhdén Kdtea, (in voce); I remark also that 
Sa’pex Israna’n1 in one of his MS. geographical tracts, 
would derive the name from شین‎ shubdn or shebdn, and کاره‎ 
kéreh ov cdreh, implying that the people of this country were 
addicted to pastoral occupations. Ten chiefs or princes who 
successively ruled itareenumcrated by An MED (seo!) surnamed. 
Guara‘ni (4) in a particular section of his MS. Jehdn 
Ard; but the first does not ascend higher than the eleventh 
century; for he was Niza’m ap’DI’n (نظام الدیی)‎ generally 
called امه اعد‎ (443) whose imprisonment and death I 
have noticed in pages 371, 395 and 406. 





No. IV. 


Account of ihe Castle of Fahender, extracted from the MS. 


Shirdz Namah, and translated in page 33, 


بموجبي که در تاربخ رفته bead‏ و احاب gets‏ اورده اند که نهذدر در قدیم 
الیام از معظمات قلاع فارس بوده و پیش از بنا مصروده شیراز ملک نارس ارآ 
معمور »یداشتند و بدان حصن منیع پیوسته مستفهر بودند بقاست گه نهندر از 
برادر شارور GUMS‏ پسرهرمز بود و چون از پیش برادر بکرتغت و با لشكري عظیم 
بطرف شیرز امد و در پاییس مسیر سلیمن عم جمعي از سل ساسانیان تمرد نموده 
doy‏ پا او پیوستذه و هل ورس سر در ربق خصوع و طاعت او کشیدند فعادر اب آن 
lad‏ ترتیب کرد وعمارتي چند درانجا بساخت و حصو و حهاري چند بدید اود 
وان قلعه Vg‏ اشتهار بافت نقاست که چوی شیرویه پدر خود پرویزر! با هفده تن از 

Qn 
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برادران خود و برادرزادان در یک روز بقتل اورد و دایه بزدجردر! برکرفسته و بطرنق فرار 
Cele‏ اورد و بزدجرد در duh oy se BE ge‏ مدت دوسل و نیم در قاعه 
فهندر lh‏ ماند چزن بزدجرد بدست سلطت نشست تج "نودهرون با خزاني بسپار 
وجولدري چند از ay‏ ضبط با چ یگاه فرستاد و در قلعه چاهي ل عمیق بر کندید و در اجا 
مدفون و GRE"‏ کردانیدند و جمعي کویند که ان OS‏ در زمان ate‏ الدوله بدستت او 
امد وچندي Sadly‏ هنوز در-اجا منده است و طسمي بر آن ساخته اند و GR‏ 
استخراج غیر ممکاست و ode‏ براننه که.موردان در تا et‏ بدین نوع ایرا کرده اه 
که جرن سعدوقاص قادسیهر! eae‏ و ease alle‏ هوب فارس مذعطف کردانید 
بزدجرد بن برویز در نباوند بود بفرمود تا تا کسري و دفايني ohm‏ که در قلعه فهندر 
sad‏ کرده بود ند برد اشتاد و پیش خاقان چین بودیعمت نهادند و بعد از اغطع نسل 
مارگ تجم ان خزان با تاج در چدن jl‏ ماند و این وانعه در age‏ خلت عنمان 
دست داده و نقاست که درانزمان که لشکر اسلام در بلاد فارس تودت کرنمت و مملکت 
در تهت اپاات ایشان استخرار یافت قلعه نوندر را بکشودند و خراب کردد تا بعید 
عم الدوه همچذان خرّب بود و عماد الدوله اب قلعه که پزدجرد بیرون وده بود از 
es‏ ترس اب زیادت کردند و نقلست که بزدحر بر سر چاد 
قلعه Abd‏ قبه براوده بود و سیصد دربچه داشت و هر روز Sedge‏ طوع ناب ضياي 
هر یک انعکاس دادي وبر مذال ديري ساخته بودند و رهابین Lgl‏ معتبر میداشفند 
و بوقت ظور اسلام و امتغلاص آن ali‏ را خراب کردانیدند و usted Ligh Ayal cles‏ 
es‏ هون sak‏ بعد ار ان باز احقلايي پات تا دران وقت که ابو غانم onde yay‏ 
dealt‏ خواست که قامدرا معمور کرداند و wore‏ که عضد Algol‏ در بیرون دروازه سام ساخته 
oy‏ انرا ذراب کرد و چوب و اهن و الاتي که بود از ای جایکه بقلهه نقل کرد و بدان 
cll‏ کوشک عماد الدوله که در قلعه ساخته بو Gl‏ معمود کردانید و نزدتكاهي ساخنه 
بود و چند مدت مسکن ابو غانم بود و lal‏ زیب و زينتي تمام بود و بغایست معم‌رو 
did nct interrupt the iranslatiun (Sce p. 36)‏ آسایادن ساخته 
to remark that here follow three lines and a half of which‏ 
several parts are nearly obliterated by some accident in the‏ 


only copy at present within my reach. From the words, 
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however, still legible, it may be collected that the Khurdsd- 
nians having defeated the Dilemidns (but when or where this 
defective passage does not ascertain) imprisoned many of 
them in the castle of Fahender. The MS. then proceeds (as 
translated in p. 36, ‘‘ And many historians declare, &c.’’) 
ملوک عجم و انواع نقود و‎ cle اوردء اند که خزیی و‎ guts و جمعي از اسحاب‎ 
*جموع در قلعه فهندر مضبوط و مذخر برد‎ op ay حاسل ممکت ال‎ of جواهري‎ 

چندي دیکر ها وز در Let‏ مانده ath‏ و چندي دیکر بدست ال aye‏ افناد 





No. ۰ 
Mummy. 


| و‎ the natural mummy noticed in page 117, the 

Persians are acquainted with another kind; their hooks, 
at Icast, describe an extraordinary process by which may be 
composed that substance which they call “artificial” or 
‘human’ mummy; مومياييعم: ي):‎ 792۵4 amily, or انسانی‎ ensdni.) 
But according to the Dictionary Burhan Kétea, (in voce 
(موميايي‎ this preparation was an art practised among the 
Franks or Europeans, (اما عملی در میان فرنک معمول است)‎ 0 
the mummy so produced was regarded by some as _prefer- 
able to that which naturally oozed from rocks or mines, 
.(و بعضي این قسمرا بپتر از كاني میدانند)‎ The process itself is briefly 
mentioned; but I shall here extract the more ample account 
given in a manuscript Sherehh w+ or volume of commentaries 


on Niza‘mi’s poem the Secander Némeh. Having remarked 
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the wonderful efficacy of mummy in external applications 
to fractured bones, and its salutary effects when taken 
inwardly, the commentator adds that it is of two sorts; those 
who prepare the first, says he, “select an infant of a red 
“complexion and red hair, whom they feed on fruit until the 
“age of thirty years; they next provide a stone jar or vessel, 
«containing honey and various kinds of drugs, in which they 
“immerge the person so fed and, then fix a seal upon the 
« vessel; after a lapse of one hundred and twenty years, they 
«s break the seal; and that honey and the man’s body are found 
“to have become mummy’(°). The second sort he says, 
is found in those stone vessels or cases wherein the bodies 
of illustrious personages were, according to ancient custom, 
preserved by means of honey. From Herodotus, Strabo, 
Pliny, and other classick writers, it might be shown that 
honey and wax were much used by the ancients in preserving 
human. bodies; but theyhief subject of this article is that 
rare and precious substance, the natural Persian mummy. 
Whatever notices of this (see p. 117) were given by a few 
earlier travellers, the ingenious physician Kempfer seems 
justified, in regarding himself as the first who made its 


medicinal virtues fully known among Europeans. Chardin 


SHLROSOODOIPOOUOO HOD‏ یرومم موم OS O1‏ ممو ون 


۳ يكي انکه چه سرخ رري و سر موي,را از میوه مي پزورند چون عمرش بسي 
میشود کندوي سنکین راست میکنند وانرا بشهد وانواع ادوه بر میکنند و آن مرد 
Long‏ در آی کندري اندازند و ای کندورا مبر میکنند تا صد و بیست سال میکذره 
یعده آن مهر میکشایند آن شهد و مردم موميابي میشود 
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mentions two mines or sources that produce it; onein Kirmdén, 
the other in Khurasén; and the Persians affirm, adds he, 
that the prophet Daniel instructed them in preparing and 
using this admirable drug(*). Father Angelo describes the 
precious mummy which oozes out of a mountain near Lér, 
and of which half a drachm suffices to render sound and 
perfect in twenty four hours, the limbs of any person fractured 
by falling from an eminence(*®). Dr. Fryer in his “Travels” 
(p- 318), speaks of a mountain at Derab from which “issues 
‘the Pissasphaltum of Dioscorides, or natural mummy, into 
“a large stone tank or store-house sealed with the king’s seal, 
* &c. which notwithstanding, though it be death if discovered, 
“ yet many shepherds following their flocks on these moun- 
“tains, by chance light on great portions of the same balsam, 
‘and offer it to passengers to sale, and sometimes play the 


“cheat in adulterating it.” 


Kempfer states that the best mummy was produced in a 
most dreary and desert place, (locus—maxime desertus) at 


the distance of one day’s journey from ۵۳۵۵: and that a 


PH POUSOSSO SESS OEVES OOS SOCOSSSCOESOOSSSCSOECESEAMOOCOOOE 


“Tl y en a deux mines ou deux sources en Perse. L’une dans la Caramanie‏ ی 
deserte au pais de Sur.‏ * 





L'autre mine est au pais de Corasson,” &c, I quote the 
edition of Chardin’s “ Voyages,” printed at Rouen, 1723, (Tome ۱۷, p. 39); and, sus- 
pecting a typographical errour in Sar, would read Lér; which the author (Tome 
IX, p. 210) describes as a territory of «la Caramanie deserte.” 


¢°) «La mommia che stilla d& un monte vicino a Lar 6 cosa preciosa; basta ana mesa. 
“dramma per sanar in 24 hore ua huomo caduto dé alto & tutto rotto.” (Gazoph, 
Pers. p. 234). 
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second but much inferior kind was procured, not without 
considerable danger and difficulty, among rocks and _preci- 
pices between Lér and 14۳۵۵: (Ameen. Exot. 517, 519), and. 
the other particulars which that excellent traveller notices are 
confirmed by all that I could learn in Persia ; yet the naine 
Muminahi (مومتاهی)‎ applied to it by him, does not occur in 
any of my manuscripts; nor can it agree with the etymology 
assigned by eastern authors, who derive Mtn i dyi from words 
implying “the wax ofa village called Ayi,” (See p. 118 and 
120, also p. 123, note 39). ‘That our late Queen Charlotte 
received some of this precious substance from the Persian 
Monarch, has been already mentioned (p. 121); and M. de 
Ferrigres Sauvebceuf informs us that a similar present (about 
an ounce contained in a golden box) had been sent to the 
Empress of Russia(’4). A more recent French trayeller 
speaks of the mummy found in a mountain covered with 
martial ochre, and called Dara-kou (the Derakén of my 
narrative, p. 159, and map); he describes the mummy as a 
kind of bitumen, black and oily, which many physicians in 
Turkey had employed with success, as they assured him, in 
fractures and hemorrhages(**). 


SOSSUDSOOSSIDOSOOSSOCSOCEHOOOCOHOS‏ مج ربج نج جرا ان وج 


(") “Environ une once dans une boéte 00, (Mem. Hist &c. des Voyages, Tome 
TI. p. 33, Paris 1790). M.de Sauvebeenf places near Shérdz the mountain which 
yields > cette precieuse Momie,” of which the genuine and best kind is sold at nearly 
“mille ecus” for an ounce, while the inferior mummy produced in the Lér mountains, 
may be purchased for two iouis (ib). 


(*) © Plus loin, nous Iongeons une montagne couverte d’ocre martial; elle 8 s'appelle 


۳ دق‎ Oe ea ars ae. ae Mee gy | ey Oe 
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Respecting the name I must observe that Mémidyi (سوسیابی)‎ 
is first said, in the Dict. Burhan Kétea, to be Greek or lonian, 
(Vuindni (یونانی‎ : then follows the derivation, (See p. 118, 
120), from maim (موم)‎ wax, and ایین‎ Ayin, “a village that is 
near the mummy cavern,” بغار موميايي است‎ S33 ده که‎ D'Herbe- 
1۵1 seems to have found the name of this village erroneously 
written in some work Adin رابین‎ instead of ایین‎ Ayin; for, 
seemingly unacquainted with the natural mummy, he tells 
us that moumia signifies the flesh of human bodies embalmed 
and preserved in the sands or in sepulchres, as among the 
Egyptians; but, adds he, the eastern mummies are for the 
greater part, taken out of a cavern near the town or village 
of Abin in Fars(3). The Dict. Burhén Kdtea mentions a kind 
of mummy called Abu Tamin و(ابوطامون)‎ which is said to be 
Hebrew; also Mumidyi ۵ oS موميايي‎ or “ mountain mum- 
کر ره‎ in Arabick styled Kafr al Yehdd (قغر البهرد)‎ or “ Jews 
“bitumen,” (written sometimes و(کفر الیهرد‎ and in the Shérdzi 
dialect named Mumiaiy pdlideh .(موميايي پالوده)‎ Both kinds 
موه‎ 0660000600000 0000 0000004 200000000000 000500 


« Tures, &e. (Voyage en Perse, fait dans les années 1807, 1808, et 1809; Tome I. p. 
349). This interesting work published last year, (1819, in Paris) has but within a few 
days fallen into my. hands ; it is comprised in two octavo volumes; but the i ingenious 
author has not declared his name; the booksellers, however, ascribe it to Monsieur 
Dupre, one of those gentlemen who accompanied General de Gardane on his embassy 
to Persia. It is illustrated by a large, handsome and useful map constructed by Lapie, 


(*) > Moumia,” je mot yui est formé de celuy de Moum, signifie la chair d'un corps 
humain conservée dans les sables, aprés qu’elle a été embaumée. . On en trouve ausst 
daus les sepulcres voutez, comme en Egypte ; mais la plus grande. partie des moumies 
de l’orient se tirent d’ane caverne, qui est assez proche de la Bourgade nommée Abin, 
située dans la Province de Fars, qui دا اه‎ Perse proprement dite,” (Biblioth, Orient), 
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of mummy, natural and human, are expressed by Teridk 
Turki تركي‎ guy). It is a popular opinion, says Kempfer, that 
the ancient Egyptians preserved the bodies of their princes 
and chief personages, by means of the natural mummny ; for 
which they afterwards substituted, under the sanfe name, a 
compound aromatick balsam, (Amoenit. Exot. p. 520). To 
this were ascribed such virtues that it ‘became a favourite 
medicine in the European pharmacopeia; but at length a 
spurious kind was imposed on our apothecaries; the bodies 
of persons recently dead, often of malefactors, being stuffed 
with various drugs and baked, furnished a most nauseous and 


disgusting representative of the pure original Mdmidyt("). 


That human bodies might without any process of art, be 
preserved during many centuries in the hot sands of a Persian 
desert, is not improbable. ‘Chardin heard of mummies found 
in Khurdsan, supposed to have been embalmed two thousand 
years before, (Tome IV. p. 39); but the gigantick propor- 
tions assigned to them, and other circumstances, render the 
account doubtful. It appears to me ascertained, however, 
by proofs which may be adduced on some future occasion, 


that the ancient Persians, in many instances, embalmed the 
SPSS SOSSOOSH 9SSSSOH1SOSSSOHOSS PHSSSSOSSEDOSSESH14-COCOH 


In a work but Jittle known, entitled “God's plea for Nineveh” (1657), I find‏ رن 
“abominable mummy” classed with other articles of medicinal use, and of foreign‏ 
ecommerce and luxury; such as “ minevers and tissues, musks and civets, teeth of ele-‏ 
phants, and bones of whales; stones of bezars, claws of crabs, oyles of swallows, skins‏ > 
of vipers,” &c. Kampfer too, when speaking of the ancient mummy, says ۱ do‏ > 
not mean the doubtful and filthy mixture of that name which the shops afford ;”‏ > 
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bodies of their great men and of those whom they loved or 
honoured; but among the various drugs used by them on such 
occasions, I have not found any ‘positive-mention of their 
native mummy although its virtues. were known, (if we may 
believe the Dict. Burhdn Kédtea in ely) ata very early 
period : for it was accidentally discovered while King 
Frripu‘y reigned, and this monarch is placed in the eighth 
century before Christ by Sir William Jones, or above two 
thousand years, as others calculate. We learn also that the 
first discoverers tried its efficacy on the leg of a domestick. 
fowl purposely broken; and this cruel experiment is still, 
frequently practised by their descendants. 





No. VI. 
The Lutanist and Nightingale. 


AVING quoted (in p. 221) some lines from one of 

Strada’s beautiful “Prolusions,” and a passage (p. 220) 
from Sir William Jones, respecting the contest between a 
lutanist and a. nightingale, I referred my reader to this 
Appendix for other authorities on the: same subject. And 
first, ve learn from Bourdelot, that “nothing is more common- 
‘than to see the nightingales at particular seasons, assemble 
“in a wood when they hear the sound of certain instruments 
> or of a fine voice, which they endeavour to answer by their 


“warblings with such violent efforts, that, says he, I have 
۲ + 0 
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“beheld some of ‘them fall as if entranced at the feet of a 
“person who possessed what is called ‘a nightingale throat,” 
“to express the flexibility of a fine voice’(*). Bourdelot 
adds that frequently, both nightingales and linncts perched 
even on the handles of lutes, guitars, and other instruments, 
with which it was usual for persons (when he wrote, above 
a century ago) to amuse themselves at the Tuileries in Paris, 


during the month of May. 


T must now mention Vauquelin des Ivetaux, who, though 
a man of abilities and a good poet, yet, from his too free and 
voluptuous mode of living, forfeited (in 1611) the place of 
preceptor to the king, and afterwards some ecclesiastical 
benefices, of which Cardinal de Richclieu deprived him. He 
then indulged without any restraint, all the caprices of his 
taste; affecting the pastoral life, he dressed himself as a 
shepherd; aud in imitation of King René and bis queen who 
amused themselves by tending flocks on the plains of 
Provence, he acted the part of leading some sheep in the 
walks of a garden belonging to his house in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain, at Paris; his mistress, who always accompanied 


him, was a performer on the harp; and while she played, 
PE SOSSSSOOS OSES S SSP SOSSSOSSSSOSOSSOSSSSSSOESESESOSOOD 


es) “Rien nest plus commun que de voir les Rossignols dans le tems qu’ils sont en 
*‘amour s'asserbler daus un bois, lors qu’ils entendent jouer de quelques instrumens, 
“ou chanter une belle voix, a laquelle ils s’efforcent de repondre par leurs gazouille- 
“ mens avec tant de violence que j’en ai va souvent tomber pamez aux pieds d’une 
‘* personne qui avoit, comme هه‎ dit, un gosier de Rossignol, pour exprimer la flex- 
> ibiliteé Vune belle voix.” (Hist. de la Musique, Tome 1, p. 320), 
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some nightingales, trained for the purpose in an aviary, came 
to repose on the instrument and lie down as in a swoon. 
Vauquelin each day invented some new - refinement of 
pleasure; and he died in 1649 aged ninety years. This 
Epicurean had been a great favourite with Henry the Fourth, 
and appears almost a Stoick in his book entitled “ Institution 


@un Prince”(*). 


I shall here extract from Beloe’s “ Anecdotes of literature 
« and scarce books,” (Vol. VI. ۵۰ 119) an epigram of Robert 
Vilvain, whose quaint old work is dcemed particularly rare. 


ZZ MULATIO MUSICA, 


The two musicians (a natural and artificial, vocal. and, 
instrumental) which strove for victory. 

Aemula certabat.cantu.Philomela sonora, 

Ut citharam strepitu vinceret ipsa suo. 

> ۸ nightingal strov with her Joud shril nois, 


'T’excel the lute with high strains of her voice. 


.«<« < > أ<أ« أ<« < ۰ آ 0000000060060F00066F00000‏ 80006 


“Hse livra sans remords a tous ses gouts, et mena la vie la plus volupteuse‏ رهم 
qu'il put imaginer.. Il aima surtout, la vie champétre et pastorale; il s’habilloit en‏ 
berger; et prenant pour madéle la bergerie du Roi René et de la Reine Jeanne de‏ 
Laval sa femme, qui s’amusoient a garder leurs moutons dans les plaines de la Provence‏ 
il feignoit de mener aussi des moutons dans les alleés du jardin de sa maison au‏ 
faubourg Saint Germain 4 Paris; et cette fiction pastorale l’amusoit; il avoit pour‏ 
maitrésse upe joueuse de harpe qui l’accompaguoit partout en jouant de cet instrument,‏ 
sur lequel venoient se reposer et se pimer des rosignols elévés dans .une voliere et‏ 
dressés a ce manege. [1] inventoit tous les jours quelque plaisir, &e, (Extraits‏ 
Bibl, Nation, Tome VIL p. 335). .‏ و1 et Notices des MSS. de‏ 
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ALITER. 
Certabat citharista manu, Philomelaque cantu, 
Alter an alterutrum vinceret arie sua. 
“A lutist with hand strov, with voice Philomel, 


> Which should ech other in their skil excel. 


ALITER. 
Later Lusciniam lis orta est atque chelistum, 
Obstrepit hac cantu, litigat ille manu. 
« Twixt nightingal and Juter a strife extended, 
“Tn singing she, in playing he contended. 
ALITER, 
Luscinia infelix citharedum vincere certat, 
Sed tandem in plectrum mortua victa cadit. 
“Unhappy nightingal with a lutist strived, 


> But on the lute fell down at length and died. 


My first Volume (p. 245) mentioned that materials had 
been collected from various manuscripts for an essay (rather 
practical and antiquarian than scientifick) on eastern musick; 
among these are accounts of its extraordinary influence on 
many living creatures besides the nightingale, though Milton’s 

' & Sweet bird, that shuns the noise of folly, . 

>> Most musical, most melancholy, 
seems more than others affected by the soft tones of certain 
instruments. Thatitis toa high degree susceptible of delight 
in such sounds (for we can scarcely suppose their effects 


3 
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painful) might here be further shown from three remarkable 
anecdotes, related with an air of authenticity, in the ۵ 
Jiilm al mistki في علم الموسيقي)‎ ds) or * Treatise on the science 
of Musick;” composed by Aljezéri ebn al Sebahh ااصبام)‎ a sels 
one of the Arabick manuscripts procured for me by a 
bookseller at Ispahdn. But I shall not here refer to any 
other eastern work ; anecdotes demonstrating the power of 7 
musical sounds on human and irrational creatures may be 
found in various printed books. Some are recorded by 
Bourdelot himself, as above quoted, which remind us of 
Orpheus, Arionand Amphion. They relate however merely 
to the power of musick in exciting animal sensibility ; of its 
wonderful effects a stronger instance occurs in Dr. Shaw’s 
Travels (p. 203, 2d. edit. 4to. 1757); for he says, speaking-of 
the Barbary Moors, ‘*most of their tunes are lively and 
« pleasant ; and if the account be true, (which I have often 
“heard seriously affirmed), that the flowers of mullein and 
“mothwort will drop upon playing the mismoune, they have 
“something to boast of which our modern musick does not 
“pretend to.” ‘The notes of this Moorish tune are given by 
Dr. Shaw (p. 205) ; but we may venture to doubt whether 
they will ever produce any remarkable effect, through the 
medium of an European hand or instrument. 
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No. ۰ 


Arrow-heads. 


۲1۲ ۱۲1۳, outlines given in Pl. XX XIX, were traced from 
کت‎ yarious arrow-heads, brass and iron, which they re- 
present of the real size. Many, there is reason to believe, are 
of considerable antiquity ; all, except one, were found in 
Persia, and chiefly near Persepolis, (See p. 185). Of the 
iron atrow-heads which I collected, such only are here de- 
lineated as differ from others in size or form; and they are 
arranged perpendicularly... The brass, placed in a horizon- 
tal direction, exhibit fewer varieties, and agree in having 
triple edges, and hollows or sockets to receive the shaft. 
In ‘these respects they resemble an ancient arrow-head (also 
brazen) which Sir Willian Gell found on the memorable 
field of battle at Marathon, and obligingly gave to me. 
This, with some decayed particles of the reed or wood still 
visible in its socket, is represented of the real size by fig. a; 
and when viewed directly in front its threc sharp edges are 
seen as in fig. b; which, if enlarged to their proportions, 
would show, most exactly, the appearance of our Persian 
arrow-heads when held in.the same point of view. I do 
.not however assert that the arrow-head found at Marathon 
is originally Persian, much less Grecian; it may have be- 
longed to some warrior among the barbarian myriads whom 
different nations, acknowledging the great king’s supremacy, 


contributed as allies of the Persians, for according to Hero- 
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dotus, nye 2 (Svea) xara row موه‎ (Lib. IV. c. 87); and this 
historian (Lib. VII), enumerates between forty and fifty of 
those nations who, a few years after the battle of Marathon, 
served under Xerxes in Greece, and exhibited a strange 
variety of arms. I should have remarked that all the iron 
heads above-mentioned, have pointed shanks which, by 
insertion, united them to the shaft, all of them, likewise, are 


flat,except those marked c, وه‎ e and f; these have triple edges. 





No. ۰ 


Queen Azerm, or Azermi-dukht. 


1۳ the faic of this beautiful but unfortunate Princess, 

daughter of Kirusrau (the Chosroes of our writers) a 
reference has been made in page 144, note 51. The occasion 
of her death, which happened about the year 630 (or perhaps 
carly in 631) is related by many oriental historians, and 
known to European readers through the medium of Teixeira, 
Schikard, and others ; but the circumstances are most fully 
detailed by Taser; and one copy of his chronicle, among 
the four in my collection, records some particulars which I 
have not found in any other work, either manuscript or 
printed. It sufficiently confirms the accounts above-men- 
tioned respecting that spirit of ambition or love, which 
prompted an illustrious chief, Faruxu za‘p رفرخ زاد)‎ by some 
named Faruxu Hurmuz و(فرخ هرمز‎ to demand in marriage 
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his young and beauteous queen ; her smothered indignation 
at this proposal; and her insidious appointment of a necturnal 
interview which was to crown his amorous hopes. We read 
that when the moment arrived, Faruxa za‘p presented 
himself at the palace; his coming was announced, but by 
AzeRMi’s command the guards immediately killed him; by 
her express command, too, his body was treated in such a 
manner as shows that offended pride had banished all 
sentiments of feminine delicacy; and his head stuck on a 
lance, was exposed, next morning, at the royal gate. ‘“ When» 
“intelligence of this event reached Khurdsdn (our Manuscript 
“ continues) Rustam the son of Fanuxu za‘p heard it; and 
“becoming enraged, he assembled an army and set out for 
> Maddien ; where having proceeded straightway to the 
‘* palace, he surrounded it with his troops and sent in some 
“persons who seized the queen and dragged her forth; he 
“commanded, first, that she should be consigned to the. 
“brutality of two hundred Habeshis (Abyssinians, so are: 
* generally styled in Persia the negro or African slaves); then he. 
* caused her hands and feet to be cut off; next, she 
« was deprived of sight, and finally of life; and all who had 
> been concerned in that transaction (the killing of his father) 
*he put to death’(?’). Persian history furnishes many 
Seececcccesccccccaccssccosecesosoeseooeeoereesooeoe 
چون این خبر اخرامان رسید و رنتم بن.فرن زاد بشنید اشروشید ولشگر‎ OD 
راست بسراي سلطان در شد و کرداکرد سراي‎ s برداشت و از خراسان بمدایین امد‎ 
بگرفتند و بیرون ارردند و‎ Weeds و کسرا بسرلی اندر فرستاد که تا ازرمی‎ OH 
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instances of similar punishments, where the most horrible 
degradation preceded execution; and I have heard anecdotes 
of such related by persons who had witnessed them’; > men. 
probably living at this present time (1820). But it would 
shock humanity to notice the. cruelties with which death was 
inflicted on those occasions, without respect for sex or rank; 
and of the previous degradation I shall not describe any 
particulars, it being too often an outrage equally against 
nature and decency. 


No. IX. 
۲ : + 
Current Coins of Persia. 


N the course of these volumes ¢umdns and ridls have been 
incidentally mentioned as the principal current coins of 
Persia: but it seems necessary here to nolice more particu- 


larly the present monarch’s gold and silver money, struck in 
es 


SOL PSSA COTES CELTS OLA تمد‎ OSSOC SS POCA مه‎ 


° % 


ene‏ بفرمود تا دویست حبشی با او کار کردند انکاه دست و پایش ببرید و 
بفرمودش که هر دو چشمش کور کردند انکه بفرمود تا یکشتندش و هر که اندر ان 
کار ay‏ بود همغر بکشت .. بر . : 

So we read in one Manuscript; three other copies of Tasri’s Chrouicle omit the 
amputation of her hands and feet, and her degradation by the African slaves. But 
they state that the young chief having partly gratified his revenge by the violence with 


which he himself treated the queen’s person, commanded that ber eyes should be put 
out, and then termiaated her sufferings by death. 


۱ بغ‌برو جور ببود چو جور آزوي مراد خود بسند هدر چشش: &e.‏ 


oOo . 
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different cities. Among several hundred pieces of both 
metals that passed through my hands, I always found the 
coins of Isfahén and Tabriz by far most numerous 3; those 
of Tehrén, although the royal residence, being comparatively 
rare. For many centuries after the Mulbammedans had 
conquered Persia, the gold, silver and copper money of this 
country bore, reSpectively, the Arabick names. of dinar, 
. dirhem, and felés(*®). This last-mentioned is still impressed 
on the copper pieces; yet these are generally styled pul 2 44 
سیاه)‎ Jy) or “black money.” The dindr is seldom mentioned و‎ 
for the principal gold coin is at present the témdn (ترمای)‎ or, 
as sometimes called, ashrefi ز (راشرنی)‎ and the silver dirhem- 
has adopted the European denomination of ۵ (Ju). The: 
timdn, which in Chardin’s time was the name of an imaginary 
coin, or rather one expressing a sum equivalent to fifty pieces 
each of cighteen French sous ('%), is of pure gold; a few. 
témdns struck with particular attention for annual distribu-. 
bution in presents at the nawréiz, are very handsome coins ; 


but those in common circulation, though from the same. 


وه مج موم موی SECCCSSSOSSSOSOSSHNODSOOOSOSS‏ ج یو 


Cy | Dini Cv 2) is “the «deuarius;” dirkem (درهم)‎ the drachma, and Seis 
ati (in the smmgular (ذلس‎ i is the follis of the Romans, 


«T'omans—cinquante abbassis, ou pieces de dixhuit sols.” —" Ts comptent par‏ ره 
Dinar bisty et Temans, quoi quiils n’ayent peint de pieces de Monnoye ainsi appel-‏ © 
“lees, et que ce ne soient que des denominations,” Chardin, Voyages, Tome IV, ۰‏ 
Rouen 1723. In another place (Tome ۷۱۲۱, p. 99°, he values twelve 8‏ ,277 ,274 
at fifty Louis dor ; of the ee gold timins twelve would not be equal to ten.‏ 
Louis d'or,‏ 
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mint, exhibit marks of considerable carelessness, being 
frequently of unequal thickness, and irregular shape; in one 
place a blank margin extending sometimes beyond the circle 
of the die; and in another part the inscription often defective. 
The témdns are thinner and lighter than our English guinea 
and generally less in diameter; but some (especially of 
Cazvin) are so flattened out as to Covet, a greater space. 
In value, however, they are much inferior; for if twenty-one 
shillings constitute the guinea, a ténd must be rated be- 
tween seventeen and eighteen. All timdns, wheresoever 
coined, bear on one side the king’s name and titles as re- 
presented inPl. XX XVI, (figure marked 1), the words being 
arranged in that fanciful and complex form which the 
Persians are fond of adopting on their. coins and seals; 
الساطان فتععلي شاه قاجار‎ nl رالسلطان‎ Al Sultan ebn al Sultan, Fatteh 
۸8 Shah, Kajar... “The Sultan or Monarch, the son of a 
* Sultan, Fatteh Ali Shah, of the Kajar. tribe.” 


‘ 


The other side expresses the place and date of coinage. To 
the names of most Persian cities distinctive titles are added; 
thus in the same plate, fig. 2, a ¢émdn-of Tehrén exhibits on 
the reverse ۱۳۳۴ ضرب دار السلطنت طران‎ Zarb dar al sultanet Teh- 
rdn, 1224, “The coinage of (or struck at) the seat of em- 
pire, Tehrdn, in the year 1224,” corresponding to 1809 of 
Christ). And this title, Dér al sultanet, is given also to the 





جح نج و و و و و و و و و ۰00 جح و جهن موی 


. Oh With nearly the same meaning. Tehrén is sometimes entitled Dér al Kheléfet, 
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cities of Isfahdn, Cazvin and Tabriz on their 17479: as in fig. 
3, we read [F}/9 ضرب دار الستطذت اصفهان‎ “ coined at the seat of 
“empire, Isfahdn, 1225, (A. D. 1810)”. This same legend,, 
the name and date being changed, serves for fig. 4, a tumdn 
of Cazvin or Kazvin(,.943), 1224, A. D. 1809. Ona tumdn of 
Tabriz (fig. 5), the word seneh (ai “ year”) is thus .و060‎ 
PRY ضرب دار السطنت تبریز سنه‎ *> coined at the seat of empire, . 
Tabriz, in the year 1237,” (A. D. 1812). This coin, however, , 
differs considerably from those above described, and the. 


tumdns which follow, in the arrangement of its legend(*). 


Of other-cities T have also delineated some: هد مس‎ the 
same Plate; fig. 6, represents one of Shirdz with the words. 
IPP V ضرب دار العلم شیراز‎ Zarb dar al. tlm Shirdz, 1227; “ coined : 
at the seat of science, Shérdz, 1227, (A. D. 1812). Fig. 7.. 
one of Meshehd, formerly called Tés (طوس)‎ in Khurdsdn,., 
۱۳۳۲ ضرب مشهد مقدس سنه‎ Zarb Meshehd Mekeds Seneh, 1226;- 


ا صصضصصصضص هه همم +۳۳ 


In modern Persian coins the inscription generally ascends. The date is some...‏ رم 
(as in fig.‏ ضرب times nearest to the reader,as in fig. 2, 3, 4, 6, 8. 9 : then the word‏ 
as in fig. 2, 3, &c, But in fig 7, we find this ( placed ;‏ ب 6 or its final‏ ,)8 ,6 ,4 
over the word meshehd agi. In all the tuméns however here delineated, the name .‏ 
of the city is at top, or farthest from the reader, except in fig. 5, where Tabriz (52523) ۳‏ 
seneh, and under the‏ سخه appears (but without diacritical points) over the word‏ 
dividing the‏ (مراغه) 4 We perceive in fig. 14, the alif of‏ طضرب of‏ ب و 
coin perpendicularly. So.intricate is the combination of letters in some legends that‏ 
T have seen intelligent Persians much embarrassed by their difficulties, [tis therefore‏ 
not surprising that the venerable Tychsen should have ascribed to another city a coin ,‏ 
ما of Shirdz; (See his “Additamentum Primum Introd. in Rem Num.” &c. p, 69, tab:‏ 
the two last letters,‏ (از) fig 23). His mistake arose from the false collocation of az‏ 
ander Shir ( 4) the three first of Shérdz; aud the confusion or omission of dia-.‏ 
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coined at Meshehd the holy, in the year 1226,” (A. D. 1811). 
Fig. 8. (hFo ضرب دار المومنین کاشان‎ Zarb dar al mimenin Cashén, 
1225; “ coined at the residence of the faithful, Cdshén, 1225, 
(A. D. 1810): Fig. 9, one of Rasht, in Gildan, near the 
Caspian sea, ضرت دار المرز رشمت‎ Zarb dar‘al marz Rasht, 1225; 
‘coined at the seat or capital of the borders, Rasht, 1225,. 
(A. D. 1810). ۱ ۱ 


Such are the reverses of these different twmdns; the obverses ._ 
of all bearing the kings name and titles as above explained. 
These coins are sufticiently. numerous(”);, but the half and 
quarter tumdns seldom occur in publick circulation ; some 
half twmdns of my collection, (see their size, fig. 10) are of 
Tabrjz; the quarter seem to be from the same die, but are. 
proportionably thinner, though not of less pure gold, than 
the half tuméns ; a few quarters that 1 possess were coined 
at Isfahdn ; these and the half, in their legends on both: 
sides, perfectly agree with the whole ۵۰ 


POSSESSES SOSHSOSHSOSHSSOSE DSS DE SOSCOSSSOHOOOOCOUSOSOOOOS | 

(7) I heard at Tabriz, in 1812, froma person reputed of good authority, that for a , 
long time before, the king had sent, every year, vast quantities of tamdns into Mézen- - 
derén or Uyrcania, the country of his own tribe; where those sums are supposed.to be 
buried in secret places among rocks and forests. Considerable quantities, alse, are . 
kept at the royal residence in strong sandiks و(صذدوق)‎ or boxes made of wood, and : 
coated. on the outside with silver, being about four feet long, and proportionably 
broad and high. From these the proper officers take out, under. the king’s inspection, | 
by means of scales and weights at once ascertaining one hundred, or a much larger - 
sum, whatever may be necessary for immediate expenditure. The Ambassador one day 
at 176/6 saw twelve of these boxes full of téméns, in a room where the king admitted ; 
him to a private audience... > 
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_ in the various mints from which issue these gold coins, are 
likewise struck the silver réd/s (ریال)‎ bearing inscriptions on 
both sides so exactly like the témdns that, when the place and 
date correspond, it would seem as if one die had served for 
the two metals. The rid/s, however, are very thick; eight of 
them being, in common currency, equal to one twndn. Among 
thirty امه‎ now lying on my table, some of Tabriz appear the 
. handsomest coins; perfectly circular with neatly milled edges. 
Next in beauty are those of Isfahan, Cashdn, and Cazvin; but 
several are most irregular in their forms; and have beeh 
struck with so little care that the Iegends are incomplete; thus 
onariél of Asterdbdd (fig. 11), inscribed ضرب دار المومذین استراباه‎ 
Zarb dér al mumenin Asterébad “coined at the seat of the 
faithful, Asterdbad,” the date is nearly effaced, but was pro- 
bably 1222 or A. D. 1807. On a ridl of Yezd (fig. 12). 
we read op ضرب دار العبادة‎ Zarb dar al ebddet Yezd, * coined at 
the seat of religious worship, Yezd;” the date, almost effaced, 
seems to be like that of the last, 1222, (A. D. 1807). 


Some riéls bear the simple names of towns without any 
titles or epithets; thus (fig. 13), one of Urémné (or Urmia, spelt 
Ariimi) ضرب ارومي‎ “coined at Uréimi,” with a date 1221, (A. 
D. 1806); also one of Mardghah in Aderbaijén, (fig. 14), 
مرب مراغه‎ “coined at Mardghah,” and dated 1218, (A. D. 
1803). This date is in the margin below, and some characters 
appear at top almost obliterated, in which the word Allah (alt, 
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God) seems to form part of a sentence; some are found also 
* much effaced on a ridl of Lahijén in Gildn, delineated in fig. 
15, pic! ضرب‎ “ coinage of Léhijan;” the date does not ap- 
pear; one 44, likewise, exhibits stmply the words مضریب خوي‎ 
“coined at یاک‎ with a date; another prefixes the word 
beldet to the name ; بلده کره‌انشاهان‎ 8; “ coined at the city or 


town of Kirmdn Shéhan,” or, as generally called, Kirmdnshdh. 


,, The smaller pieces of silver money are not common in 
circulation; the quarter اه‎ coined at Tabri#in 1225 (1810), 
is from the very die of the gold half taamdns above-mentioned;, 
and the silver shéhi (als, about the eighth of a rédZ) is 
generally so very thin as to equal and often exceed in’ 
diameter the quarter رل‎ or the gold half-tandn. Of these 
shdhis, the members of our embassy received handfuls at the 


usual distribution of royal gifts on the nawraz festival. 


The obveries of all these gold and silver coins present the 
royal titles as described in page 491; but the honour of 
bearing the monarch’s name is not allowed to ignoble 
copper, or pil i sidh سیاه)‎ Jy) “black money” as it is com- 
monly styled; and the felis struck in various towns rarely 
circulate beyond the precincts of those districts to which 
they respectively belong. One side expresses the place of 
coinage and often the date; the other, some device perhaps. 
peculiar to that place; they are mostly of such rude execution 

“that Peraane fraay athe ile weak ihe! och ۳ 
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the device, or decipher the inscription. Fig. 16, is copied 
from one of these, exhibiting what some believed to be a: 
dragon ; others supposed a tree or flower ; and I thought a 
scorpion ; but ‘one, who seemed to speak هم‎ certain 
knowledge, affirmed that this figure represented a fdots (طارس)‎ 
or peacock, and that’ the words were “< Felis i. Tehran,” 
(jj Cus) or “copper money of Tehrdn;” I have seen, 
however, some felds of this city impressed with the armorial 
ensign of Irdn or Persia, the. Shir مه‎ Khurshid: ۵۵ 


alion with the stn;rising over his back,‏ شیر وهای ایرانی) 


- This device also occurs on the coins of other places; thus 
one in fig. 17, bears the lion and sun with the words Felis و‎ 
Kirmdn shaéhdn و(فلوس گرهانشاهانی)‎ or “copper money of Kirman 
shéhan;” a date, of which the fourth figure’has been pared 
away, was probably 1225, (A. D. 1810); and another in my 
collection (fig. 18) with an inscription which I cannot read, 
represents. the lion passing from left to right; a direction not 
usual in Persian devices, and contrary to the rules of 
European heraldry. : 


On fig. 19 we read Felis 2 Cashin (ناوس: کلشان)‎ “ copper 
money of Caéshdn;” its device is the sun having 3 human face, 
ifso it may be styled. Some felds of this city beara dragon 
_or dzhdeha (wy!) tor their device. The fedis of Ganjah (,.8) 
exhibit a hare or khargésh ز (خرکوش)‎ and other places distins 
guish their copper, money with the figures of a bird, @ silk~ 
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Some very beautiful gold coins, large and thick, equivalent 
each to five téimdns; have been occasionably struck at Tabriz 
for the particular use of the king or of Prince Abpa’s Mr’r- 
za’. This account of Persian money may be closed with an 
observation respecting counterfeits; these are not. by any 
means uncommon ; especially pieces of copper extremely 
well céated with silver and resembling most exactly the 
rials of various cities. But the Persians are not restricted 
to the use of their own king’s money ; payments are_fre- 
quently made in Turkish piasters, Venetian sequins, Dutch 
ducats, and other foreign coins, according to their intrinsick 
value ; thus T once received, as current, from a Sarraf’ (صراف)‎ 
or money changer in the publick bdzér at Tehrdn,a gold coin 
ef Louis Bonaparte, king of Holland. ۱ 








No. X. 


and de Ferriéres Sauveboeuf.‏ ات 


N page 289, note 81, it was observed that these twe. 
travellers did not join the numerous crowd of able and 
accomplished men who have so loudly celebrated the beauty 
and magnificence of Persepolis, and expressed their 
admiration of its extraordinary. reliefs, inscriptions, and 
sepulchral monuments. In Tavernier’s very brief notice of it, 


there ismuchconfusion; for having mentioned twelve columns 


۱۳۲ )او‎ pi BAe hk Sa ee BBS Bic. “Se a pes ce Sek me Poa 
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in the mountains overlooking them, he talks of Chehilmindr 
as a different place where he had often been; once in com- 
pany with a Dotchman named Angel, who employed him- 
self above eight days among the ruins making drawings of 
them all, yet declared that they were not worthy of so much 
trouble, nor sufficient to recompense a traveller for turning 
off from his road one quarter of an hour. In short, adds 
Tavernier, they consist merely of old columns, a few stand- 
ing, others fallen on the ground; some very ill-formed 
figures, and small chambers, square and dark, &e.(*). 


_M. de Ferritres Sauveboeuf, (who travelled in the East 
from 1782 to 1789), says that instead of magnificent archi- 
tectural monuments, Persepolis offers nothing to the view 
but a series of ruins, arches supported by walls of extraor- 
dinary thickness, and a confused group of enormous and 
badly proportioned columns, with capitals of clumsy work- 
manship. Alexander, adds he, may have regretted that 
Bacchuanalian revel which caused the destruction of Darius’s 


palace ; yet from what remains it doves not appear that this 
P0006 0 068 FSSSSSSSSOSOOSSSSOSSE SOP OSOE DLO O HOOD OOO D 


(*) “A la pointe de Ia montagne et sur la droite du grand chemin, on voit douze 
 colomnes qui sont encore sur pied, &c.” De 1a on vient ۵ Feheelminar ou j'ay esté 
plusieurs fois, et entre autres en la compagnie du sieur Angel, &e il avoua qu'il avoit 
mal empluyé son temps, et que ها‎ chose ne valoit pas la peine d’estre desseigne, ni 
dobliger un curieux 4 se detourner un quart d’heure de son chemin: car enfin ce ne 
sont que des vieiles colomnes, les unes sur pied, les autres par terre, et quelques figures 
tres mal faites, avec de petites chambres quarrées et obscures,” &c, (Voyages de 
Porse. Liv. و‎ p. 729. 7 
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vast and solid structure can have been a master-piece(™). 
The decisive tone of this account would imply, what is not 
however positively affirmed, that the writer had himself 
inspected the ruins; but Iam inclined to doubt on this 
occasion, as an eminent French critick on another, that M. 
de Ferrigres Sauveboeuf had actually been at the place 
which he describes(”). 


With respect, however, to Tavernier, the case: is different, 
for he had often visited Chehilmindr according to his own 
declaration above-quoted. Yet Le Brun (to whom we are 
indebted for many excellent views, copies of inscriptions, 
and delineations of antiquities, made there in 1704), can 
scarcely believe that Tavernier had ever been on the spot 5 
so disparaging is his account of the ruins in gencral ; and so 
irreconcileable with their actual state in one circumstance 
particularly ; for where Tavernier places but twelve columns, 
Le Brun, forty-eight years afterwards, found nineteen(**). 


PUSOSSCSSSODSSOSH SSCS OSOSOPSCOOSSS SS OSSSSOSOLGOOCECOOER 
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“Le voyageur curieux qui croit trouver dans Persepolis les restes d’une archi-‏ رش 
tecture magnifique et sompteuse, n’y voit qu’une suite de ruines et de voutes soutenues‏ 
par des murs d’une epaisseur, extraordinaire, 2۲66 un amas de colonnes enurmes mal‏ 
proportionées, et de chapitaux grossierement travaillés, Le festin bachique ou des‏ 
torches furent allumées pour detruire le palais de Darius, put causer des remords A‏ 
Alexandre; mais ii ue paroit pas, d’apres ce qui en reste, qui ce batimeut vaste et solide‏ 
putétre un chef d’ccuvre.” (Memoires Histor. Polit, et Geogr. des Voyages du Comte‏ 
de terriéres Sauveboeuf, p. 35, Paris, 1790).‏ 

(*) “Sa relation—est si inexacte, qu'on peut douter que Fauteur ait &t& sur les 
“lieux.” M de Sacy, > Memoires sur div. Antiq. de Ja Perse,” ۲۰ 
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Father Angelo, a traveller contemporary with Tavernier, 
takes various opportunities of censuring him, (See the 
« Gazophylacium Persicum,” pp. 158, 196, ‘328, 388); he 
is also rebuked with indignation by Chardin, for speaking 
decisively of the Persian language which he never under- 
stood ; on the contrary, being wholly ignorant of any tongue 
used by the Persians he was, even on his last journey, as- 
sisted by Chardin and others as interpreters,”). Mr. 
Plaisted, who in 1750, came from Bengal to Europe by way 
of Basrah and Aleppo says, ‘Tavernier, from whom I na- 
> turally expected very authentic accounts, has so far devi- 
* ated from the true state of things in crossing the desert, that 
« was I not aware his Voyages were collecied after he had 
« done travelling, (mostly from his memory), I should have 
“been suspicious that many things delivered as his, had 
been the produce of some of those chamber-geographers 
“who describe whole kingdoms and their different roads 
* without ever having stept out of their mother country, and 
‘are as little capable of judging of the authors,” &c(*). 


BOC OO00000S8S آ‎ SOSCSESSL CHOSSOSOSOSSESSOG SOSH OCOU SG 


(7) Cela meme qui m’aussi paru insupportable, je veux dire que Monsieur Ta- 
¢yernier ait eu l'assurance de parler si decisivement du Langage des Persans ; lui 
>» dis je, qui n'a jamais sof un mot d’aucunes des langues que !es Persans parlent; 
“et qui sait an contraire que moi et plusieurs autres gens qui sommes en Europe, 
“Jui avons servi d'interprétes en Orient la derniere fois qu'il y fut.” (Voyages, 
To و‎ IX. p. 86, Rouen, 1723), See also the credulity of Taverner remarked im 
Teme IV, p. 133. 


“A Journal from Calcutta, &c.” Pref. p. 1. 20, edit. 1758.‏ رم 
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Another traveller who has lately visited Persia bears 
witness also of a serious nature against Tavernier; describing 
him as a writer not always studious of veracity("). Our 
learned [Hyde accuses Tavernier of plagiarism respecting a 
passage (not perhaps alone) taken from the work of Pere 
Gabriel de Chinon, (who had resided thirty years in Persia), 
printed at Lyons, 8vo. 1671(%). The ingenious De Pauw 
asserts that Tavernier could scarcely read or write; and that 
those were known who had assisted him with their pens ; 
beipg themselves but indifferently qualified for the task; so 
that his accounts are useless in all that concerns the 
antiquities of Persia, and different points of criticism and 
erudition("). Enough has perhaps been quoted to invalidate 
the testimony of Tavernier respecting Persepolis ; on many 
subjects fam willing to allow him considerable praise ; it is 


probable that he had often been deceived by others, and we 
POPE SOSUSS SS SES OD SS BOP SSS SESSOSSOSODSOSSOSOSOS HOOSO4p 


“Tavernier, qui n’est pas toujours veridique,” &c. See the “Voyage en Perse‏ ی 
fait dans les années 1807, 1808 et 1809,” &c. (Tome I. p. 462). I have remarked on‏ 
note 12), that this entertaining and instructive work is‏ 479 ی a former occasion‏ 
ascribed to Monsieur Dupré.‏ 


Sciendum est Tavernierum ad instar plagiarit hocce de Gavris paragraphum‏ “ رش 
«(et forte multa alia) desumpsisse ex alio Itinerario Gallico,” &c, (Hist. Relig. Vet.‏ 
Pers, p. 543, Oxon, 1700).‏ 


“Mais Tavernier savoit 4 peine lire et écrire; on connoit ceux qui lui on ۵‏ رم 
“leur plume; et qui etoient aussi des redacteurs tres mediocres; de sorte qu’on‏ 
“ne peut faire aucun usage de ses Relations dans tout ce qui concerne les antiquitées de‏ 
“la Perse, et differents points de critique ou d’erndition.” (Recherches Philosophiques‏ 
sur les Egyptiens et les Chinois, Tome 1, p.276, Berlin, 1773).‏ 
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may believe that those who arranged his papers for the press, 

found extreme difficulty in giving any decent form to a mass 

so confused(**); even. the abbé Ladvocat, who, in his 

Dictionaire Historique Portatif, classes Tavernier among the 

most famous travellers of the seventeenth century, acknow- 

ledges that his ‘‘ Voyages” though curious, were neither 

accurate, nor held in much esteem,” (quoique curieux ne 

sont ni exacts ni estimés); having been partly compiled from 

the information of a Capuchin, Father Raphael, who resided’ 
at Ispahén. Closing this article I shall observe that Jean 

Baptiste Tavernier, who was a native of Paris, where his 

father sold maps, having in the course of six journies to the. 
East, acquired considerable wealth by speculations in pre-. 
cious stones, was ennobled under Louis XIV, and purchased 

the barony of Aubonne, near the lake of Geneva. This 

however he sold, and died on his seventh journey. at Moscow 

in 1689, aged eighty four years. 

POSSESSES SSSOSSSSSSOSSSSOSOSOSS OOS FOOSOOPOHOVSOSOOOH 


(®) Those who assisted him on this occasion were M. Chappuzeau and M. de la 
Chapelle; the former (in a paysage quoted by Bayle, Dict. Hist. art. ‘‘ Tavernier”), 
complains of the “ conditicn fort onereuse, qui etoit de donner quelque forme a son, 
‘© eahos,” styling this task a “miserable travail ;” it appears also that in some instancey , 
‘Tavernier dictated from memory, if not from imagination, * il tiroit de sa tete.” 
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No. XI. 


Account of Istakhr or Persepolis, extracted from the Persian 
MS. Nizhat al Cultb, and translated in p. 379. 


aac!‏ از اقلیم سوم است طولش از ie‏ خاادات فع ل وعرض از خط استوا ل 
بقرلي تیومرت بنیاد کرد و le‏ پسرش pl‏ نام و هوشنک بران عمارت رد و 
جمشیه با تمام رسانید چنانکه از حد Sis‏ تا خر ر*جرد ots coils‏ فرستک 
طول آن بود وعرض ده فرسنک ودر آن چندین عمارت و زرعت و قري نود ومه فلعه 
pave‏ داشته بر سرساه کوه يكي معروی بادطتی دوم شکسته سوم شنکوان و اثرا سه کنبدان 
گفنندي «وف فارس نامه کوبد جمشید در اصطغر of we oS sho‏ بود و 
مفت آن سرا abil‏ در پاپلی کود دکه پباخته از منک غاراي سیاه و ای دکه چها سو 
بوده بکی‌انب در of‏ پیوسته و سه طرف درصترا کشوده بياندي سي کز از دو ارف 
بنردبان بر آن رفتادي و بر طرف دیکر So‏ سئونبا از منک سفید مدور کرده و بر آن 
Collis‏ چنان باریک کرده که بر چوب ذرم نتوان کرد و بردرگاه دو ستون مریع ده 
وپارداي آن lege‏ دریک زیاده از صد هزارمن باشد و در ان نزديکي بران SS‏ 
ifaw‏ نیت و براده آن اماک خون میکند بر جراحات و بر الا صورت ,رای 
پيغمبرسلي ante all‏ و all‏ کرده روش بشکل ادمي ری "جعد و تاج بر سر و دست 
و پا و دم برصفست کاو و صورت جمشید بشكلي yj ee‏ کرده و در آن کوه کرما,4 
از سنک کنده‌اند چنانکه اب کرمش از چشمه زاینده است و باتش ممعناج نشده 

: و بر سر af‏ دخمپاي عظیم بوده که عوام اثرا زندان باد كفتندي ety‏ ظهور اسلام 
eee! Jal oye‏ ر چند توت خالف ae‏ کردنه و غدر اندیشیدند مسامانان در Ls‏ 
قثل و pile le‏ کردند و در عهد plane‏ المه ديلمي امیر 2 قفلمش Cal‏ کشید 
و انرا MG‏ خراب گردانید و بقدر دهي *ختصر ماند و درخرااي عمارنت جمشيدي 
توتياي هندي یابند که درد چشمرا مفید برد و کس ندانست که این توئیا نجا چون 
افتاده و اکنین مردم ایس UU ge‏ که از ای عمارت ماند چیل منار خونند در جمع 
ارات الماک کوید که ان ستونهاي عمارت خانه هماي بنت el ay‏ و د صور 
تال امده که gio ot‏ از مسی سلیمان تیغمیر علیه السلام coy‏ است و شاید که 
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خانه جمشیدرا دیمان عم مسیین 18 Ol‏ و باز همانرا خانه کرده و هر سه روت 
درسنست و چون عر 4 gcse alae!‏ عریض دود بعضي از ه واصع که اکنون انرا مرودشت 
oat aoe‏ داخل آن عرصه برد است از ارتفاناتش غله و انکور بهثر بود و از Iago‏ 
هیب شیربن و خوب مي باأشد 


No. XII. 


Rustam. 


M* authority for declaring (p. 17) that Rustam was. 
famed in Eastern romance before the tenth century, 
when Frirpaust immortalized his name, is Moses. of, 
Chorene, who flourished in the fifth). This Armenian, 
writer condemns as fabulous some wonderful anecdotes 
related by the Persians concerning Rustam, whom he entitles. 
Sazk1, erroneously, as I suspect, for 51021, a surname. 
which the hero derived from his native place(*). That 
PCSSSOCSHSOHOESSOOHOOS جه اج نج و نم نج و موی مهبم ممووه‎ OS 


(®) That M. de Sainte Croix had published some doubts whether those works attri 
buted to Moses Chorenensis were not of the eighth century, I observed in Vol. ما‎ p. 
42, note 56. But in the second edition (1804) of his admirable ‘* Examen Critique 
-tdes Historiens D'Alexandre.” p. 169, the Baron seems no longer to entertain any 
doubts; but confidently quotes the Armenian History as a work. of Moses Chorenensis. 
who lived in the fifth century; “Moise de Chorene qui vivoit dans le cinquiéme siécle.” 
This confirms the date assigned to him by the two Whistons his editors; and many. 
other learned men, 


RusTAM was born on Sigz (S-), a lofty mountain in Zébulistén, and on that‏ رف 
The province of‏ .)5 اور account he was surnamed Sigzi” (aly S Ca wi cs‏ 
+( جچستاری) was also culied Sigziestun (bon hu), Stestan‏ زبسخان Zébulistn‏ 


and Sigestén +سکستان)‎ in the Arabian manner written Sijestén «(تجستان‎ as we learn 
ie eg رخ رت و با دس سر‎ ‘ 
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Rustam exceeded in strength an hundred and twenty elc- 
phants, Moses particularly enumerates among the old 
“Jies’(*); and we find a similar description of him in 
modern Persian works. ‘ Rustam” says an ingenious com- 
mentator, “is the nanfe of a certain hero who possessed the 
“strength of an hundred and twenty elephants; Rakhsh 
“ (having the vowel accent fatteh) is the name of Rusram’s 
“horse, which was selected from fifty thousand; no other 
“horse could carry his weight, and no other person could 
“venture to mount on Rakhsh”(*). In a little sketch of 
Persian history published many years ago, I mentioned that 
the seven labours of Rustam, fully equivalent to the twelve of 
Hercules, iad been celebrated by Firpavusti, and that Rus- 
‘raM is perhaps the only ancient character, real or fictitious, of 
whom the Persian painters seem to have entertained but one 
idea; for in the illuminated manuscripts, as if copying from 
some long-established model, they generally represent him 
of the same complexion, (his hair and beard being tawny 


or reddish-brown) in the same singular dress, with the same 


4 یج نج وی مج را نج نج جح ان ان SPOUSE OESHOSSOSE‏ 


(*) “ Vilia vanaque mendacia—qualia Perse de Restome Sazico memorant, quem 
“CXX elephantis viribus fuisse superiorem traduut.” See Mos. Choren. Hist. Armen, 
p. 96, as translated by the Whistons, 


)*( رستم نام پبلوان که زور صد وبیست پیل داشت رخش بالفنم اسپ رستم 
که انرا از ale‏ هزار اسپ چیده کشیده بودند و اسپ دیکر بار رستم کشیدن 

مپئوانستي و جز phy‏ بر رخش She‏ شدن نيارستي 
or Commentary onthe Secander Némeh of Niza‘Mi.‏ (ش) ۸ .315 


2 
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weapons, his mace, noose and other attributes. His mace 
or gurz (کرز)‎ was crowned with a ponderous knob resembling 
the head of a bull; this appears in some pictures, resting on 
the pommel of his saddle; while he discharges an arrow 
from his bow, the case of which hangs on one side; a quiver 
on the other. He is also armed with a sword; and some- 
times wears on his right thigh (as the ancient evxebor was, 
carried, see p. 274, note 58), a khanjar (خذییر)‎ or dagger, 
resembling a large knife. This we see him using in copies of 
the Shah Namah; for having wounded with his sword the 
Di’v 1 Seri’, or “ white demon,” (a most formidable giant 
or chief of Hyrcania) he drew his khanjar, says Firpavust,. 
and tore from that monster’s body the heart and liver. 
فرو برد خی دلش بردرید جکرش از تن تیره بیرون کشید‎ 
The incision previous to this butcher-like operation is a fa- 
vourite subject among the modern Persian painters ۵ 
our hero in some pictures, dragging his antagonist from an 
elephant by means of the noose which he had dexterously 
cast about his neck; for according to Firpaus1, when the 
noose parted from Rusram’s hand, the head of the Chinese, 
or rather Tatér monarch, was instantly entangled. 
ON سر شاه چپ اندر امد به‎ wus ad جو از دمت رسئم رها‎ 

Heis also represented riding, much at his ease, and carrying 
on the point of a nizeh (نیزه)‎ or spear, the unfortunate Pi’tsam 
(wy); he transfixed him, says the same poet, with a spear 
where the girdle encompassed his waist, lifted him from the 
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saddle, and, asif he had been a ball, tossed him into the 


centre of the Turdénian or Scythian army. 


يكي نیزه زد بر کمربند اري 5 زین بر BEES‏ بر کردار كوي 
همیناخت تا قلب توران سپاد بینداختش خوار در تلب کاه 


Although shields are often used by his friends and enemies, 
I do not recollect any picture that assigns one to Rustam ; 
indeed there was but little occasion for a shield to him who 
possessed the fighting-dress which miraculously protected its 
wearer from most personal dangers, and which was called Bab- 
ber, Babberbidnand Parnidn(”). This dress was made ofa skin; 
brown coloured with whitish stripes; and reached to Rusram’s 
knees as we learn from Firpavsi, though the painters fre- 
quently curtailit. The same poet also mentions (what would 
seem equally superfluous asa shield) our hero’s steel or iron 
cout of mail, and his iron helmet ; but of this, in most pic- 
tures, the upper partis concealed within the gaping jaws or 
skull of a tiger or leopard, presenting however the face gene- 
rally painted white and spotted, with staring eyes, often green, 


and sometimes golden. We know that many celebrated 
مج مج وج همم موم موی‎ OSOP GOV HOOO SPO SPOS OUP OOOO 


() See the words بجر‎ ( Babber ), بیردیان‎ ( Babberbidn 0 برنیان‎ ( Parnién ) 
in the Dict. Burhin Kdtea. According to one account this dress was made from the 
skin of a gigantick Div (5:9) or Demon, whom Rustam had slain; another describes 
it as brought for the hero's use from paradise ; and some persons believed it to have 
been the skin of an extraordinary wild beast killed by Rustam in the mountains of 
Sham (شام)‎ or Syria. A creature of the same kind, it is said, appeared again in the 
time of ANU’sat’RAVa'N, and destroyed ten thousand men who were sent against it. 
This dress wasa preservative from weapons, fire and water. (See Burh, K4t,in ole) ۰ 
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personages, besides Hercules, appear on gems, medals and 
other ancient remains, wearing skins of beasts, the skulls or 
jaws of whichare fitted, as helmets, on their heads. In illus- 
tration of this subject numerous passages night be adduced 
from the classick writers. We know, also, from Herodotus, 
Plutarch, Suidas and others, that whole nations, besides 
the Parthians, wore, in like manner, either the real heads of 
beasts, or helmets contrived to represent them(*), 


How long the Romance of Rusram had been popular 
before the fifth century, when it was condemned by Moses 
Chorenensis above-quoted, as an idle fiction, cannot, per- 
haps, be now well determined. That we may reasonably 
suppose it coeval, at least, with many fabulous anecdotes 
strangely grafted on the real history of Secanper or Alex- 
ander, and probably much older than the fourth or even the 
third century, I shall endeavour to show in tle next article 
of this appendix. But whatever age we may assign to the 


story of Rusram’s wonderful adventures, of his exploits in 
SSO SBS OP SSOSSOPOS SOV PESO DOSOGS SIS SO MH PUESUCSODSSOHOOOH 


Thus in our own time, the Chinese soldiers wear a dress resembling tiger's skin,‏ رف 
and “the cap which nearly covers the face is formed to represent the head of a tiger.”‏ 
(Staunton’s China, Vol If, p. 455). Nations very widely separated used similar‏ 
means to terrify an enemy. The Mexican warriors, according to Spanish historians,‏ 
wore enormous wooden helmets in the form of a tiger’s head, the jaws of which were‏ “ 
“sarmed with the teeth of this animal ;” and vther Mexicans used helmets resembling‏ 
the head of a serpent, or a crocodile, &e. (I1umboldt’s Researches in America, Engl.‏ 
p. 133, 211). It alse appears that the savages lately discovered about‏ را transl. Vol.‏ 
Nootka Sound, dress themselves in the skius of wolves and other wild beasts, wearing‏ 
the heads fitted on their own. (See the article “America,” in Encyclopedia Britan-‏ 
ujca ; Edinb).‏ 
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war, of his romantick loves with the beautiful princess Tan- 
MI/NAH (3) and of his son Sunra’s’s ( 1,4.) lamenta- 
ble fate ; it yields as much delight to the Asiaticks of this 
day, as to those who twelve hundred years ago preferred it to 
the fables invented and related by Muaammen himself(*). 


It would be rash toassert, since it could not easily be proved, 
that Hercules has, by any means, served asa model for Rus- 
Tam. In comparing one with the other, less ingenious tra- 
vellers than Chardin or Kempfer might be justified by the 
general celebrity of Rustam as a warrior always victorious; 
by the multiplicity of modern pictures representing his com- 
bats with dragons and giants; and by those sculptures among 


EFOSC OBUOOOOEED‏ مج جوا نان EOC OVO‏ و ان دج جح اج و جح تا 
The story of Rustam, and particularly of his wonderful combat with IsFEN-‏ رگ 
pya’r, had been brought from Persia by travellers at the time when MUHAMMED‏ 
was detailing his insipid revelations to the Koreish Arabs, (See D’Herbeldt’s Biblioth.‏ 
Orient. in. Rostam; and ۹۵۱65 Korén, chapt, xxxi, note 4). To one of those travel-‏ 
Jers(NasR or NODAH EBN AL HareTHy, the commentators suppose MOHAMMED‏ 
alludes when he says “there is a man who purchaseth a ludicrous story that he may‏ 
“seduce men from the way of God,” &c. as Sale translates that prophet’s words which‏ 
oceur in the Korén ( Suret of Lokman, or ch. 31, verse 6) and are in the original‏ 
The words yash-‏ و من wk‏ من پشتري de Lda x‏ من سبیل الله Arabick,‏ 
tert al hadith in this passage are rendered by Maracci, (A cor. p 544) “ mercatar‏ 
“ludicrum nove historia” or (marginally) “novella.” The mention of purchase‏ 
would seem to imply a written volume containing this story or romance; the opinions‏ 
of Arabian commentators, (if any have been givet) on this subject, ] have not at pre-‏ 
sent an opportunity of examining. To conclude this article it may be observed that‏ 
the Shah nameh of FIRDAUSI comprises the whole history of Rustam’'s eventful‏ 
life; and that the printing of that great work had been uudertaken at Calcutta some‏ 
years ago, (See Vol. I. pref. p. ix), but discontinued after the publication of one part.‏ 
From the Shah nameh an affecting episode, the story of SuuRa’s, son of Rustam,‏ 
has been extracted, ingeniously translated into English verse, illustrated with many,‏ 
excellent notes, by Mr. Atkinson, and printed at Calcutta, as noticed in Vol. I. p. 452, |‏ 
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which, though evidently memorials of Sassanian princes (and 
chiefly of Sa’pu’r or Sapor) the ignorant Persians dignify 
with the name of Rustam, whatever figure appears most con- 
spicuous for size, or arms; especially if in the character of a 
conqueror(*). Such are the obvious authorities for a 
parallel between the Persian and Grecian hero: but I know 
not that any antiquary has hitherto remarked some minute 
instances of conformity which present themselves to a reader 
of the Shah némeh, and other Persian Manuscript works. 
That such personages as Hercules or Rustam could have 
entered or quitted this world like common mortals, must 
not beimagined. We accordingly find attached to the birth 
of each, some very extraordinary circumstances; and each 
fell, not by the hand of an avowed enemy in honourable 
warfare, but by a treacherous contrivance. If the infant 
Hercules crushed two serpents, the boy Rustam with his club 
or mace, killed an immense and furious elephant that had 
destroyed many persons. As a skilful archer the Persian 
hero was fully equal to the Grecian; and if Hercules shot 
Ephialtes in one eye, the forked arrow from Rustam’s bow 


POSSESS SSSSSOCSSSHSOPESCSSOUSS ESO SOSH SSSUGOOH VOOOS 


These are the sculptures generally styled, as I have already observed, Naksh-i-‏ رم 
«The representations or portraits of RusTAM,” (See p. 50, 126,‏ (نقش رستم ( Rustam‏ 
or cf Hercules, according to Chardin’s interpretation ; for Rust aM he regards‏ )298 
as the Grecian Hercules and as our Orlando and Amadis. 2۵۵ Rustem sig-‏ 
‘‘nifie les portraits d’ Hercule, a cause des figures heroiques ou gigantesques, qui‏ 
‘sont taillées sur la face du recher. Rustem chez les Orientaux est le méme que‏ 
«Hercule des Grecs et que aos Rolands et nos Amadis.” (Tome IX, p. 117, Rouen,‏ 
See also what Kempfer says; “ Vocantur autem (figure) Rustamice quasi‏ .)1723 
dicamuc Herenles vel Simsonice.” &c. (Amenit. Exot. p. 307)‏ 46 
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pierced both the eyes of Isrenpya’r. A three-pointed 
arrow was (at least once) used by Hercules; and among the 
various arms of Rusram were a double and a triple-pointed 
jJavelin(“); but his favourite weapon was the mace or club 
(the gurz ;$, before mentioned) ; this, according to pictures in 
illuminated Manuscripts, he held in his hand even at convi- 
vial meetings and in the presence of his sovereign ; thus the 
remains of ancient art exhibit Hercules’s club as his most fre- 
quent attribute. As the Khanjar or long knife (See p. 506) 
which Rustam used in close combat with the White Giant, 
appears curved thus @"™™4 near the point, according to 
some pictures; we may fancy that it resembles the harpé (‘aprn) 
or short falcated sword with which Hercules is represented 
killing the Hydra or many headed water-dragon of the Ler- 
nian marshes(*). The arrows, too, of Hercules were winged 
with eagles feathers ; so, if we may believe Firpausr, were 
the arrows of Rustam. While different divinities furnished 
Hercules with certain weapons, and articles of armour and of 


dress,so through the supernatural aid of a wonderful speaking 


POSSESSES SSSOS SO SSS SESNSOSSSSCSOSSCHOSOOOOSEMOOOCCOSS 


(“) With points of iron شاخ‎ has he یکی ر سر دوشاخ‎ as we learn from SEHEM 7 
AD’ DIN (سهم الدین)‎ who in the eleventh century of our era, composed a very 
extraordinary work, the Nuzhat Néimeh Eléiy (gle (نزهت نامه‎ containing much 
curious matter on a variety of subjects; concerning RusTAM he seems to have ob- 
tained through the medium of a learned man, named Pirizén (پیوزان)‎ some original 
information from Pahlavi writings not known to FIRDAUSI. 


See M. Millin’s splendid work > Peintures de Vases antiques appelés Etrus-‏ رش 
ques,” ({¥. 75); the harpé, is found still more like our Persian Khanjar, in the hand‏ > 
of Saturn (Stosch’s Gems); and of Perseus (Dempst. Etr, Res.)‏ 
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bird, the Stmurgh ر(سیمرغ)‎ Rustam obtained the forked arrow 
which alone enabled him, when nearly exhausted in a me- 
morable conflict, to subdue Isrenpya’x. The fighting-dress 
of Rustam was either brought from paradise, or made from 
the skin of awild beast which he had slain (See .و‎ 507, note 
57); in respect of cclestial origin it resembles the armour or 
garment given to Hercules by the divinities; and as a wild 
beast’s skin, it corresponds to the celebrated spoils of that 
Cithzronian or Nemean lion which are generally thrown 
over the shoulders of Hercules; indeed we learn from Vir- 
pavsti that Rustam was partly covered with the skins of lions, 
for so this hemistich informs us; از چرم شمران بود‎ ode by 
The gaping jaws which he wore upon his head, as above 
mentioned, will remind us of those which Hercules used asa 
helmet; the open mouth or “chasm” (according to A pollode- 


rus) of the Citheronian lion(*’). As some divinities assisted 
SOOO OCS SS SOOSOSSSSSSSSS SPSS OSOEOSSOSOSOSOGOSSSOOSSe 


(Apoll. Lib. I). But according to Diodorus‏ م۵ Tw xaopare Se expnoaro‏ ری 
Siculus (Lib, IV) it was from the lion of Nemea, a place between Phlius and Cleone,‏ 
(and therefore syled by some the Cleonwan liou) that Hercules obtained the skin‏ 
which neither iron, brass nor stones could injure ; and which, as it covered all his‏ 
body, he wore that it might protect him from dangers, erye oxeracryptoy rw pera ravra‏ 
eatery: It will appear on reference to p. 507, that this description is sufficiently‏ 
applicable to Rustanm’s dress of skin, the famous Babberbidn, which, as we learn‏ 
Ag ۳‏ و از اتش wh‏ زیان from Frapavust, neither fire nor water could hurt,‏ 
neither, adds the poet, could arrows or javelins pierce it; vor could it receive injury‏ 
from any violence,‏ 

ت» از gia‏ زهمي NG‏ ایدش نه تیر و نه نیزه کزار ایدش 

It would seem, however, that although his cuirass was of liou’s skin as abovemention- 
ed, he had a dress made from the skin of a palang, a tiger, or leopard; for so Fir- 
DAUSI tells us, يكي حامه دارد زچرم پلاک‎ aud the painters represent him ac- 
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Hercules on occasions of extreme difficulty or danger, so the 
speaking bird Simurgh befriended Rustam; and taught him 
also how to heal his wounds with a feather; while, for the 
same purpose, an oracle indicated a plantto Hercules. This 
hero, while insane, destroyed his own children; Rustam 
killed young Suupr’aB not knowing him to be his son. Both 
however soon supplied this loss of offspring; and both were 
polygamists. They overthrew unjust or cruel tyrants; esta- 
blished monarchs on their thrones ; afforded succour to prin- 
cesses in affliction, and liberated captive warriors. Each was 
the sovereign of a small state(*) ; and each acquired a most 
honourable tite by his glorious achievements(*). Yet it 
was the fate of Hercules that he should pass some time in 


servitude; and Rustam could not regard himself as a free- 
DD POPS SSOHOSS SO SSSOS SHOPS PS SVOISBDOHDOSSSPOSOSPIOSOUOO OW 


From a passage quoted by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. 1, p: 382) it appears‏ رش 
that Hercules reigned in Argolis; and he is styled king (ava£) in the last line of Homer's‏ 
Hpaxdéa AsovroSupov. We learn from Palephatus that at the time when‏ عمط bymn‏ 
Hercules destroyed the Lernzan dragon or Hydra, Greece was divided into many states‏ 
rovrwy. Lernus was‏ متیر بانج each having its own king; neav Se Baaidets ef" exaoTw‏ 
the name of a king whom Hercules conquered, and Hydra a fortitied place; hence‏ 
the fable; (De Incred. cap. de hydra). In different Persian MSS. Rustam is styled‏ 
sovereign, or as generally translated ‘king,” of Siestén or Sijestan,‏ (شاه) Shéh‏ 
Zébulistin and Cabul.‏ 


Alcides, (or Aleaus, as he was named after his grand father), received the title‏ ری 
of Herakles, (HpaxAens or HpaxAns) signifying, as some explain it, the glory of Juno,‏ 
or the glory of heroes; or, as M Clavier, (Hist. des prem. temps de la Gréce, Tome I,‏ 
۶ ار ,۰۸0۶ p. 185: the glory or ornament of the earth; deriving it from Epa and‏ 
received from the great monarch or king of kings, the titie of Jehdn Pahlawiu‏ 
or “the world’s chief hero ;” also 0۴ ۶ (up) expressing a.‏ (جهان (Use‏ 
warrior of unequalled valour and powers.‏ 


5 
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man until he had received from king Cézs a formal ézéd 
némeh (eal (ازاد‎ or patent of manumission, and a particular 
kind of coronet; without which, says the historian Tasrt, 
every soldier was considered as a bondman by the monarchs 
of those times; .خسروان لشکریی,ا همه بنده شمردندي‎ The king also 
gave to Rustam a throne made of silver, supported on 


golden feet. 


Tlowever numerous the astonishing exploits of both heroes, 
always rcady for any enterprise, yet each derives renown 
chiefly from a particular series; Hercules is most celebrated 
for his “twelve labours,” and Rustam for his adventures of 
the Haft Khén (.\ ca») or “seven stages.” But it is not 
solely in great exploits or important circumstances that a 
conformity so often appears; we have already seen it in 
acts comparatively trifling, and the mention of one more will 
here suffice, though many others might be related that equally 
evince it; Hercules with a single stroke of his fist killed, at 
a banquet, Eunomus, or Eurynomus(“); and Rusram being 
present at a banquet, with one blow of his fist dislodged the 
soul from the body of ZENDEHRAZM (زنده رزم)‎ as we read in 
the Shah ۰ 

تهمقی So‏ مشمت بر کردنش oy‏ در زمان رنست جان از تنش 
A conformity might also be shown even in some negative‏ 


4ج ج ج جر ون و وم و نمی و و و و وم همجن وه ون نوج حون وان وو و و و 


Apytredous ratda Evvoyoy, &c. (Apollod, Lib. II).‏ سوه KovévAw wacoas‏ ری 
He is called Eurynomus, (Evpuvopzos) by Diodorus (Lib. 1V) but according to Pausan-‏ 
ias (Corinth. cap, XH) his name was Cyathus, (Kva$os).‏ 
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particulars(*); but I must remark not only that both heroes, 
as it is natural to suppose, were of gigantick stature and pro- 
portionate strength, but that the Greek and Persian writers 
have recorded with minute accuracy of measurement, the 
height to which, at a certain period in early life, each had 
attained. In their mighty powers of drinking they perfectly 
corresponded ; and each has been distinguished for preter- 
natural voracity (*). 


It would lead far beyond my present limits ما‎ notice many 
other instances of conformity, that occur in the respective 


جح ج اج مج مج جوم مج رین مج اج ان اج وج نا من جوا و و 


It was above remarked (p. 507) that Rustam does not wear a shield, in the nu-‏ زا 
nierous pictures which I have seen; and if any gem, vase, medal, relief or other ancient‏ 
monument represents Hercules with such an implement of defence, it has escaped my.‏ 
notice or recollection. Notwithstanding the elaborate description of ‘« Hercules’s‏ 
“Shield,” in a poem bearing that title, (Aes HoaxAzous) and generally attributed to‏ 
Hesiod, we find the hero, though furnished in other respects with armour as a Gre-‏ 
cian warrior, (helmet, breast-plate and greaves) still using, instead of a shield, the lion’s ,‏ 
skin which he holds forward hanging from his left arm, as delineated on an ancient,‏ 
vase, (See Millin, Peintures de Vases antiques; II, 75).‏ 


From various authors quoted by Athenzus (Lib. X) and from others, it appears‏ رز 
that Hercules weli merited the different surnames which he bore, alluding to his extreme‏ 
For drinking,‏ اه voracity ; more particularly Bougayos, having, at one meal, eaten au‏ 
also, he is celebrated with equal reason; his cup, the « Scyphus, Herculaneus,” (Senec,‏ 
epist. 83), or “Crater Herculeus,” (Stat. Theb. ۷۱۱ 531) corresponded to his powers; for‏ 
it was a sufficient load for two young men, while he could lift it to his lips with one hand‏ 
(Stat. uti supr). The parallel which Rust 4m offers on this occasion, may be expressed‏ 
ina distich of the Shah nameh, according to some copies, which describe the Persian,‏ 
hero as “‘ emptying at one draught a cup containing ten mens of wine; and devouring‏ 
‘‘at one meal,a whole gér (or wild ass), roasted.”‏ 

کوارنده جام مي ده من شراب خوراننده یک کور کرده AS‏ 

T must observe that the man exceeds seven pounds of our English weight, (see p, 880, 
note 206), The wild ass’s flesh has long been reckoned a dainty. 
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accounts of Hercules and of Rustam; and to illustrate fully 
each particular case with Greek, Latin and Persian quota- 
tions. Of those heroes the anecdotes are abundantly numer- 
ous, and involve more interesting and diversified matter than 
might, perhaps, be readily imagined. It is my intention to 
resume the subject in a work to which allusions have else- 
where been made (and of which the publication shall not be 
long deferred) concerning many obscure points of Eastern 
history and antiquities. For a moment, however, let us 
treat of Hercules and Rustam, not as of personages merely 
fabulous or mythological, but as if we believed that such 
heroes had actually existed, and that the marvellous stories 
related of them were founded on real facts. Ina chronolo- 
gical respect it would seem, at first glance, almost impossible 
to reconcile them; for the death of Hercules (who had lived 
fifty two years) is placed by able calculators in the twelfth 
or thirteenth, aud Rusvam’s did not happen until the fifth 
or sixth century before Christ(®). But they may have been 


و و اج وج هوجو( DOSES‏ موی 00400 OO O98‏ حانج اجه را 


We cannot err much'in placing the death of Hereules from twenty to fifty years‏ زک 
before the capture of Troy; for his son, Tlepolemus, whom he may have left an infant‏ 
or an adult, commanded a body of Rhodians at the siege of that city, (Hom. Hiad. I).‏ 
But in what year Troy was taken, though an event so memorable as to constitute an‏ 
epoch in ancient history, chronologers have not yet clearly ascertained. It is dated‏ 
by Archbishop Usher and many others at 1184 years before Christ; but Larcher, a‏ 
very able scholar and antiquary, would suppose it earlier by eighty six years (Herodote,‏ 
Trad. Franc. Tome VII, Pp. 581, Paris, 1802), while Clavier adduces some powerful‏ 
arguments to prove it later by eighty four, placing it in the year 1100 before Christ,‏ 
(Hist. des prem. temps de la Gréce, Tome I, p. 327). Between these extremes, I‏ 
shall venture in round numbers to place the death of Hercules twelve hundred years‏ 
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contemporary at the commencement of their careers, if we 
allow that Rusram lived above six hundred, or according to 
one account, seven hundred years(*°); and this allowance is 
to be made on the supposition that under the name of Rus- 
TAM many generations of anheroick family are comprehended. 
Thus the Persian writers, unable from a penury of authentick 
materials to fill up certain intervals in their early history, 
often assign the actions of a whole dynasty to its founder or 
most illustrious member whose life they accordingly protract 
beyond the natural duration(*'), We mustalso consider that 
the Greeks have dignified their own Hercules, (of Thebes in 
Beeotia) with the fame of exploits performed by different 
personages celebrated under that name; the Tyrian or Phe- 
nician, Egyptian, Indian, Phrygian, Roman, and others, 


PA COPSCCOC OOO SESS CSSSOCEVOSOSSEOOOGSOCSOOCEOUSECOOOOOH 


before our era. Rustam died while the throne of Persia was still oceupied by Darius 
son of Hystaspes, as we call Gusuta'sP (کشتاسپ)‎ who reigned from the year 524 
to 485 before Christ; between these dates we may place the death of Rustam five 
bundred years before our era. 


See a passage from the Shah ndmeh quoted in p. 147. One copy of that work‏ رک 
(ششصد) three hundred, for shish sad‏ (سیصد) 0 by a mistake of the transcriber has‏ 
six hundred; but five copies read six hundred; and one (a very fine MS.) seven hun-‏ 
dred. From the first year of MinucHEuR, under whom RusTAM was born, till the‏ 
Jast of Gusura’sp, under whom he died, so many centuries elapsed that, in accord~‏ 
ance with the chronology of the Shéh ndmeh, Rustam must have lived between six‏ 
and seven hundred years,‏ 


Thus the reign of king 72015 ۸1 compreliends the lives of ten individuals each of‏ ری 
one hundred years, and eight bearing that name; as M. Anquetil remarks, (Zend. Tome‏ 
IL, 417, note 6), It is the same with respect to Jemsui’pD and FERIDU’N; each‏ 
name, it fact, expressing a dynasty; “Cette observation,” adds he, “peut aider 3‏ 
eclaircir )'Histoire des anciens Rois de Perse.”‏ * 
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between whom were considerable intervals of time; the The- 
ban being least ancient, according to Vossius (De Idolola- 
iria) who discovers in some of thema resemblance to Joshua 
and Samson; and even to Esau and Jonas(°**); but he believes 
that ina physico-theological sense Hercules was the sun, one 
of the most ancient symbols of the divinity, his twelve labours 
alluding to the Zodiacal signs. That this was an opinion of 
some antiquity, we know from Porphyry and others, besides 
Eusebius by whom itis ridiculed. Some late ingenious wri- 
ters also have entertained it; such as Court de Gebelin, 
Bailly, and especially Dupuis, whose specious and elaborate 
system has been ably criticised by Mr. Ouvaroff in a recent 
publication, proving that from all writings anterior to the 
Christian era, Hercules appears in popular worship no other 
than an historick personage(*’). But Mr. Ouvaroff does not 


جهن اجان اج را و HOH OVE‏ همم POS0O 0606S‏ 


() The identity of Hercules and these scriptural personages may be much more 
readily believed than Bergier's opinion of the Theban hero, whose history, he says, is 
merely an ill-understood topography of several provinces in Greece, or other parts 
of the world. “Son histoire est une topographie mal entendue de plusieurs cantons 
« dela Grace ou des autres parties da monde,” &e. (Origine des Dieux du Paganisme, 
Tome II. p. 359, Paris 1774); and Hercules is a dike or mound which turns the course 
of streams, forms canals, &c. See also the different opinions entertained respecting 
Hercules by Leclerc, Banier, Pluche, Bryant, ۰ 


(®) «Dupuis auroit sans doute desiré trouver une autorité quelconque, au moyen 
« de laquelle il edt pf prouvé quidés Vorigine du Polytheisme, Hercule avoit été con- 
« fondu avec le soleil ; malheureusement pour son systeme de toutes les autorités qu'il 
« entasse pas une n’est antérieure al'Ere Chretienne.” “L’Hercules Grec ne fut jamais 
« dans le culte populaire qu’un personnage historique.” “Eu disant qu’ Hercules est 


« un personage historique nous ne nous engageons pas a prouver qu’i: ait effectivement 


Wosiste.” See the “Examen Critique de la Fable d’Hercule, commentée par Du- 
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think it necessary to suppose that such a personage ever 
really existed. I am willing to go one step farther; and be- 
lieve with M. Larcher that the Grecian Hercules (however his 
exploits may have been exaggerated) is not by any means 
an imaginary hero(**); I would also believe with Sir William 
Jones that Rustam was a general in the service of some 
ancient Persian king(*°) ; he would assign him to the age of 
Car Kuusnrav or Cyrus, with whom, it must be allowed, the 
history of Persia almost commences, according to our writers; 
but on the principle above noticed, it is possible that the 
name of Rusram may have represented several generations 
of a warlike family anterior to Cyrus, the exploits of many 
chiefs being ascribed to one; thus the Egyptian, Tyrian or 
Indian Hercules contributed to form the Theban who was 


ه ج et ee ee ee ee‏ مج ام رواجم و 


“puis,” published by M. Ouvaroff, President of the Imperial Academy at St, Peters- 
bourg; and extracted from the Memoirs of that learned body, in a quarto pamphlet, 
for private distribution ; this interesting extract, printed a few months ago (1820) has 
only reached me since the present article was sent to press, but sufficiently in time to 
confirm my opinion that the most ancient Greeks did not identify Hercules with the sun, 


(*) © L'Hereules Gree n’est point un héros imaginaire; Les Historiens comme les 
*poétes, les Philosophes comme les Orateurs attestent tous, d’une voix unanime, son 
“existence. Les principales et les plus illustres Maisons de la Gréce, non seulement le 
“regardent comme la souche d’ou elles sont sorties, mais encore elle remontent jusqu’a 
“lui par une filiation suivie. Si la Fable luia attribué quelques exploits trop mer- 
*<veilleux pour etre crus, ce n’est point uue raison pour revoquer en doute qu’il ait 
« paruen Gréce un heros, fils d’Amphitryon, que ses grandes actions gnt immortalisé,” 
&c. ‘Essai de Chronologie,” annexed to Larcher’s Herodotus; (Traduct, Franc. 
Tome VH, p. 343, Paris, 1802. 


(*) “ Rostam was, certainly, a commander under Cyrus;” (Short History of Persia, 
prefixed to Jones’s life of Nadir Shah, p. xliti, Lond, 1773). 
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deified in Greece; while among the Persians whose religion 
would not admit such an apotheosis, Rustam was merely 
celebrated as a model of perfect heroism. Though several 
minute points of conformity besides those above stated might 
seem tu prove the identity of [Hercules and Rustam; yet 
I regard these personages as wholly distinct; and to account 
for such coincident particulars can only suppose that the 
Grecks and Persians by various modes of intercourse, especi- 
ally in Asia Minor, reciprocally borrowed from each other 
certain anecdotes of their favourite heroes, and adapted them 


respectively to national character and local circumstances. 


I reserve until another occasion the full authorities, here 
either abridged or suppressed, for all my assertions on the 
subject of this article; some arguments in addition to those 
offered by Mr. Ouvaroff, showing that Hercules was not in the 
earliest times regarded as the Sun(**); and some to prove 


that both Hercules and Rustam were real personages who 
POSS جح نج اج زا اج اج اج نب را و موجن مج اجه اج‎ 


(%) Thus as Eusebius (Prep. Evangel. Lib. IID) asks what reference can the poison- 
ed shirt of Hercules have to the sun, or how Eurystheus, (a mortal) could impose Ia- 
borious tasks upon that luminary; ۲ would ask how Hercules, if hinself the sun, could 
suffer from its heat, and aim an arrow against it in a transport of anger? I would 
observe likewise, that the most ancient writers have not exactly determined how many 
Jabours were imposed on Hercules by Enrystheus ; according to some the number did 
not exceed ten, (or even eight); therefore could not correspond to the Zodiacal signs; 
and an ingenious antiquary is inclined to believe that those ten or twelve labours are 
an invension of the poets later than Alexander. “11 y’a done tout lieu de croire que 
“ces dix on douze travaux d'Hercules sont une invention des poétes posterieurs a 
“Alexandre.” (Clavier, Hist. des prem. temps dela Gréce, Tome 1. p. 187). 
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acquired celebrity by their exploits, one in Greece, the 
other in Persia. It may, however, be here mentioned that 
from the numbers of Persians who, two hundred years ago, 
bore the name of Rustam, an accom plished traveller inferred 
the reality of their ancient hero(*’); and we may regard those 
illustrious families of Greece entitled Heraclida who traced 
their genealogies up to Heracles or Hercules, as proving that 
the great Theban had actually existed(*). The figures gene- 
rally considered, as they are called, Naksh i Rustam (نفش رستم)‎ 
or “representations of Rusvam,” (although we know from 
inscriptions and comparison with medals that the opinion is 
erroneous) ténd, I think, to evince the reality of such a per- 


PPOTO OOS OSV DOSS و موم مج هوجو‎ OCOCECOSOOCCOOVESCES 


“Questo Rostam e un heroe antico de’ Persiani, molto famoso nelle loro his-‏ ری 
“‘torie, per arme e per amori;” ‘“ E che non sia stato in tutto favoloso, ne &chiaro‏ 
*‘testimonio l'esserci infin’ hoggi moltie molti Persiani, per nome proprio detti par‏ 
Rostam in memoria de questo huomo tanto celebre.” (Viaggi di Pietro della Valle,‏ > 
lettera 15, Ottob. 1621). This name appears to have been long a fayourite in Persia‏ 
as much with the Muselméns as with those professing the old religion; and it contin-‏ 
ues so at this day, although during the last ten or eleven centuries we find Are‏ 
names generally affected by the disciples of MUHAMMED.‏ 


tbiau 


(*) See p. 519, note 54. Thus SHERIF Ap’ Di’N ALI traces up to Rustam the 
pedigree of a Persian chief named IscANDER, who in 1404 unsuccessfully opposed 
the arms of Taimu’'R; “ bravery and heroism,” says the historian, “ were hereditary 
“to IScANDER, for it is well knowa that his tribe derived their origin from Br’'zHENn 
“whose father was Ki’ov, and his mother Ba’nu’ Gasuasp the daughter of 
* 


و اورا ببادري و پعاواني موررلي oy‏ چه مشهورست که قبیله او از نسل بیژن اند 
This passage occurs in Book VI.‏ که بدرش کیو بود وم‌ادرش بانوکشسب دختر رسام 
ch. 21, of the history of ‘Vimur, as translated into French by the ingenious Petis de la‏ 
Croix. I have here given the Persian text from a valuable MS, in my own collection, ,‏ * 

dated at Aberkih (ابرقره)‎ A. H. 852, A. D. 1448, 
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sonage, who in celebrity has outlived the mighty عم‎ 
and رنه میگ‎ for sculptures designed to perpetuate the 
glory of those monarchs are now by the multitude, esteemed 
memorials of Rusram. Tradition at this day in many parts 
of Persia, traces, with an appearance at least of accuracy, the 
marches of this hero; it indicates certain spots where, after a 
tremendous battle, or the pursuit of an enemy, he halted to 
‘vepose his wearied limbs or snatch a hasty meal; some of 
those spots are marked with large stones or platforms of rude 
masonry, and distinguished from the other monuments that 
bear his name by the title of Takht i Rustam رستم)‎ we’) the 
“throne or seat of Rusrsam”(). From Persians who had 
visited Séestén I learned that ruins are still shown in that 
country as the remains of Rusram’s Aiwdn (اپولی)‎ or palace, 
not far from the river Hirmand, (ai.,) the Hermandusof Pliny, 
(Nat. Hist. lib. 1. c. 23) a situation corresponding to Frr- 
وروت ده‎ account; this edifice stood probably near the great 
mound or dike, called, after the hero to whom‘it was attri- 
buted, the Band e Rustam, and totally destroyed in 1383 by 


the troops of Tarmu’r, as we learn from an historian who 


a 
PO OO SC مه مه مج مج موم و وم نو 9500010005 ون وج وج اج و او‎ 


(®) My Persian guides through Mézanderan in two or three places showed me cer- 
tain turns whereby RosTam is said to have occasionally deviated from the usual path, 
when pursuing some enemy. 1 saw also in that part of Hyrcania, one Takht i Rustam, 
of which a delineation shall be given in the third volume, and another near Ispahén 
which Sir Thomas Herbert mistook for the tomb of Rustam (Trav. p. 174, 3d. edit); 
for we learn from various MSS. that the body of Rustam was carried ما‎ Stestén, 


aud there deposited in the Gérdbah (کورایه)‎ or Sutidén ولرستودان)‎ the sepulchre of his | 
forefathers, 
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actually attended the court of that barbarian conqueror, and 
has given a circumstantial and authentick report of all his 
desolating expeditions(®). A very ingenious traveller who 
lately explored Beléchistén, saw, towards the borders of 
Siestén, some huge square stones of considerable weight which 


must have been brought with much cost and labour from the 
SPOS 09S OOO 0 60900 906.00 40S 00 00004 SOU O SOE جح جح با ون‎ 


(*) When the imperia! camp, says he, was pitched on the banks of the river Hirmand 
(لب اب هیرمند)‎ Tatmu’R’s victorious troops like an earthquake cansed ‘the 
“ Band or dike of Rustam to shake so that its fastenings came asunder, and it was, 
“besides, so completely ruined that not even a vestige of that ancient monument 
“remained.” 
جنانچه مغاصلش از هم پرامد و انرا نیز خراب کرده از ان‎ oil لرزه بر بند رسذم‎ 

اذرپ زماند 
So we read in the history of 1۸۱2۵ ۲ composed by SHERIF AD’ DUN ALI of ۵‏ 
quote the Persian text from that valuable MS, above noticed, (p. 21, note 28) but the‏ 1 
anecdote may be found in Petis de la Croix’s excellent French translation, (Liv. H. ch.‏ 
Just before the destruction of this monument Tatmu’R bad plundered the ancient‏ .)45 
where he found many camel-‏ (ماواي we‏ سام) habitation of RusTAM’s ancestors‏ 
loads of precious articles; the country of Siestén was consigned to pillage, and its‏ 
inhabitants were massacred “ men and women, young and old, from those of an bun.‏ 
‘(dred years to the sucking child” as the historian teils us in verse;‏ 

نشف شد زن و مرد برا ویدر 5 صد داله تا کودکان eg‏ 

But this 1 fear, is a truth which he might liave related in prose; as when he informs 
us how TAIMO’R put to death an hundred thousand Indian slaves; how he flayed alive 
some thousands of infidels, for so are styled those whose country he invaded without 
any provocation; and similar atrocities which the courtly historian celebrates as acts 
of magnanimity and piety. It was on occasion of the massacre in Zdbulistén, the 
country of Rustam, that “a ery arose throughout the whole region, calling on his 
* spirit and saying, raise thy bead from the earth and behold Persia in the power of 
و‎ mortal enemies) the Turdnidn warriors ;” this too SHERIF AD’ b1'N ALI relates 
in Verse, 


رسید از بر و بوم زابلستان سوي روج whey‏ پيامي که شان 


ed oly مین یکام دلیران‎ abl عراز خاک بردارو‎ 
Rustam had conquered the Turdnian armies in wany battles, and slain with زا‎ 
band come of their chiel heroes. 
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nearest mountain, and which, it was said, Rustam had سوام‎ 
ced there to commemorate the flectness of his horse,'); and 
another traveller in the same country describes a hill of 
extraordinary appearance resen:bling a cone, and called the 
* wedge or nail of Rustam”(™). We find in the province of 
Mazanderan (where Rustam pre-eminently distinguisl:ed 
himself’) a whole district named ۵ (رستمدار)‎ to which 
the geographer با فا ده ما‎ assigns three hundred villages. 
The manuscript works of many old and respectable authors 
record the name and sitfation of the place where Rustam 
killed his son Sun ra’s; and of the spot (which was shown to 
me near Séré) where he deposited his son's body before it was 
sent to be interred among his ancestors in Séestén. They 
indicate the plaia or forest where, while engaged in the chase, 
Rustam found a beautiful dainsel, who being of royal descent 
became soon after the wife of king Ca’v’s to whom the hero 
had resigned her; and they even impart celebrity to all with - 
whom he was intimately connected; mentioning the name 
of the castle where his mother was born ; of the mountain on 


which his father was nursed; of the town which his brother 


P00 6000000 00000090000000600006000000600000005000000 
رم‎ Lieutenant Pottinger’s “ Travels in Belooch:stan,” p, 123; 


See the late and much lamented Captain Christie’s Journal, in the Appendix te‏ نگ 
Pottinger’s Travels, p 4:4. He writes the name of that conical niountaia in our‏ 
characters, Mekhé Roostum. which according to my system of notation would be‏ 
ae) the first word signifying a wedge, uail, pin, a peg to‏ رستم) Mikh e Rustam‏ 
fasten a tent rope, &c. Io justice to Captain Christie | must acknowledge myself‏ 
whoily responsible for the meaning here assigned to this name.‏ 
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founded; of the fortress taken by his son, and similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘Thus many spots are rendered memorable as 
the scenes of Hercules’s actions, and the vestiges of his works 
are described by grave historians and geographers. With 
respect to either hero, 1 can scarcely suppose that so much 
attention to locality could have been wasted on an imaginary 
personage. Several Greek authors notice objects remaining 
as memorials of Hercules, ceremonies still practised at the 
time when they wrote, and other circumstances relative to 
him, in sucha manner as proves theni inclined to believe in 
hisexistence. Of Rirstam’s not a doubt has ever been enter- 
tained by the Persians, though ‘some (like Herodotus and 
Diodorus treating of Hercules) acknowledge great difficulty 
inreconciling various accounts, and by ingenious explanations 
they reduce what seems incredible within the bounds of pro- 
bability. Palephatus has been already quoted (p. 513) 
concerning the Lernaan hydra; he explains the fable of Ge- 
ryon and his three heads; and of Amalthea’s horn. Diodo= 
rus also explains different circumstances in the story of 
Hercules ; the garden and dragon of the Hesperides ; Atlas 
and the world, and others. ‘Thus Persian writers resolve the 
monstrous Dives or gigantick demons whom Rustam con- 
quered, into ferocious and powerful chiefs of Mazanderdn or 
Hyrcania. Thespeaking bird Simurgh which nursed the father 
of Rustam, cured this hero’s wounds, and taught him how to 
obtain the victory over his most formidable enemy, was no 
other than a learned philosopher and physician. Five hun- 
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dred years are at once deducted from the extraordinary age 
of Rustam, (See p. 517) by an intelligent writer of the 
eleventh century, who condemns as erroneous the popular 
tradition respecting that hero’s combat with Isrewpya’r; a 
prince not born for “five hundred and some odd years,” 
(پانصد و اند سال)‎ after Rustam; but, adds he, the anachronism 
thus originated; Isrenpya’r feeling himself at the point of 
death, ‘as some say from the bite of a serpent, was placed in 
“a bed-chamber, where beholding the figure of Rustam 
* painted or sculptured on the wall he exclaimed, how fortun- 
‘ate it would have been, if, since I must die in early youth, I 
“might have fallen by the hand of such a man (8) Pics 
turés of Rusram still continue a favourite ornament of 
houses and of books(™); but it seems doubtful whether any 
of the marble reliefs now visible in Persia may be supposed 
to represent him; all the sculptured figures of which I have 
‘a knowledge, cxcept those at Persepolis and the cocval struc- 

00060405600 رد وج موم و جر OS OOO‏ مهو جر را نج وج و SSE‏ نا وج POPOV‏ 
(0)کویند مار اورا بزد پس اورا بر کرننند و جايكاهي تخوابانیدند و عورت رستم 
دید بردیوار نفش کرده کفست چه بودي که چون ببرناي مي باید مردن بر دست 


whe‏ مردي کشته شده بودمي 
in his rare work the MS, Nuzhat Nameh Eléyi).‏ دام (SEHEM AD’‏ 


(“) Especially copies of the Shéh ndmeh, In one of these I have seen an extraordi- 
wary picture illustrating that passage which describes the effigy made of silk (حردر)‎ 
and stuffed with fine fur و(موي سمور)‎ 10 represent RuSTAM when an infant; the figure 
held in ene hand a great clus or mace; and on the arm (which may remind us uf the 
first danger that threatened Hercules) was painted a formidable serpent or dragon ; 
pe ببازوش بر آژدهاي‎ Some parts of the description to me seem equivocal or pex- 
plexed; at least in the five copies which I have most particularly collated; but an ex- 
amination of such difficulties must not here be undertaken, 
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tures at Mader i Suleimdn, are evidently later than the age of 
Rusram, even if we allaw him to have been the antagonist 
of Isrenpya’r. That his combat with a monstrous demon 
might have been expressed on some of the portals at Perse- 
polis was, I once thought, not improbable(®); but the argu- 
ments in favour of this opinion, and others more numerous 
against it, would lead to a discussion not suited to my present 
limits; indeed this article occupies already a greater space, * 
by double, than wes intended for it at the beginning; yet 
that the subject is not exhausted will be manifest.to a reader 
of the Shéh ndmeh alone, in which stories of Rustam are 
thickly scattered through the course of sixty thousand lines, 
or about half of that stupendous work; other manuscripts 
almost as ancient and much more rare, afford numerous 
anecdotes of the Persian hero; but between him and Her- 
cules the parallel of which I have barel y sketched an outline, . 
could only be rendered complete by extracting passages from 
almost every ancient author of Greece and Rome; historians, 
geographers and mythologists, heroick, epick, tragick and 


comick poets. 
ao POSSOSCO OU PESESECDOCOO ROSS SESOSOSCOOCOSSCSCCCOSOOY 


See a short article “ Ou the antiquities of Persepolis,” published, at an early‏ رگ 
period of my acquaintance with Eastern literature, in the “ Oriental Celleetions,” Vol.‏ 
p. 167; and signed ۳. D, V.‏ .1 
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No. XIIT. 
Alexander and the Tomb of Cyrus. 


A section from my inedited work on the history of 
Alexander, composed eleven years ago, (and mentioned 
in p. 102), should have been here given entire, had it not 
proved on revisal too long for insertion in this volume, 
already more bulky than the former. I therefore at present 
lay before the reader merely a notice of that section, which,. 
describes Alexander’s visit to the Tomb of Cyrus; and compares 
such particulars of this memorable transaction as the Greek 
and Roman authors have recorded, with all that can be 
collected from Oriental manuscripts ; those, at least, which 
have fallcn under my inspection. In the Persian accounts 
of SECANDER (jos%s) or IscanDER (,s34.1) tracing the hero 
from his cradle to the grave, many anecdotes agree with our 
۱ classical relations; othersare dubious yetnotaltogether unwor- 
thy of investigation ; and some are absolutely fabulous. But 
my present limits restrict me to the notice of one circum- 
stance, respecting which Niza‘m1 is the only eastern writer 
whom I shall quote. This_eminent poet of the twelfth 
century, declares that he founded his Secander Nameh or 
“ Book of Alexander,” on authentick records of the Greeks 
and Jews, as well as on volumes written in the Pah- 
lavi or ancient Persick language; and this boast, though he 


leas often blended fable with real history, is partly justified by 
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many passages in his account of that conqueror’s visit to the 
tomb of Car Kuusrav or Cyrus. For we discover a sepul- 
chral chamber or cavern towards which the path was rugged, 
dark and narrow, زرهي سوي آن رخته تاریک تنک‎ yet, by his sover- 
eign’s command, Boti‘na’s (بنیناس)‎ or Apollonius entered 


situate within the precincts ofa castle or near one; in which 
were preserved the deceased monarch’s throne or seat with 
golden legs or pillars takhé zarin sutin و(تشت‌زرین ستوی)‎ his cup 
or goblet (jdm ,(جام‎ and golden trays or tables ( زر‎ whys) such 
as were used at banquets. And having viewed the throne, 
tenes طلسمي بران تخت فرزانه‎ SECANDER caused the sage تاو‎ 
wa’s to fix upon it such a talisman as might preserve it from 
violation(®). Some passages in Nrza‘m1’s description might 


seem to indicate Persepolis as the site of Car Kuusraw’s 
مجح نج و و‎ LOD SG OS OS DOL SS OOSSSS SLOVO SSOLCOOOEOOOOHYS 


(©) From Arrian (VI. 29) we learn that the entrance into Cyrus’s tomb was so nar 
row that a person, even of mcderate size, could not enter without considerable diffi- 
culty, (ws ports ay eve avdpt ov peyarw, م۳0‎ KaxoruSouyre mapyrSev). See also 
Strabo (XV). Pliny and Solinus piace the tomb within a castle; it contained a golden 
throne, a couch or bed with golden feet, and a table with cups; (See the ruehov xXpvony, 
ومع‎ having golden feet wodos ypusous, and the rpamefa of Arrian; the Tpamelay 
هه‎ of Strabo, and the “ solium in quo corpus jacebat” of Curtius (X. E32). 
Some would suppose this (the greek rveNos) to signify rather a chest or “sarcophagus” 
than a throne; but the «Aw or couch with golden feet sufficiently answers to the 
takht zarin sutin of Niza'm1. This poet relates that Boui'na’s was sent by SEcAn- 
DER to explore the tomb; Aristobulus declared that he entered it by the king's 
command; wapehSecv ecow هعرق‎ AproroBovdos xeXevoarros rov Bastrews (Strab, XV). 
In that talisman which at SecaNDER’s desire was fixed upon the throne of Car 
Kuusrav to save it from violation, we may trace Alexander's royal signet (ro aepecov 
۶۵ Baoidexov) which by his order, and for the same purpose, Aristobulus impressed on 
the door of Cyrus’s tomb, as Arrian tells us: (VI. 29), 
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tomb ; that poet however assigns it to a northern province; 
and supposes it guarded by flames and watchful dragons; 
but I cannot here examine the fabulous part of his account; 
like every Eastern writer concerning the Macedonian hero 


he confounds, in a strange manner, true history with fiction ; 


indeed, as a Ficuch authu: las remarked, تیا‎ is au دنه‎ of 
romance even in the genuine narrative of Alexander’s life(®). 
Among the oldest Persian anecdotes of his extraordinary 
career, are those which on a hasty perusal might well be 
attributed to the poetical imagination of Firpaust1; but as 
we have found a story no less marvellous current in the fifth 
century, five hundred years before it was versified by that 
illustrious bard (See p. 508); so a latin work lately published, 
of the fourth or perhaps the third century, as its learned 
editor has satisfactorily proved, relates in prose the very 
same fables of Alexander which, six or seven hundred years. 
after, are repeated in the rhymes of Firpausi. 1 allude to 
the history of Alexander by Julius Valerius(®); but to this 
writer we cannot ascribe the invention of those fables, for it 
is ascertained that his work is merely a translation from one 


composed in Greek by Asopus, who most probably was 
POW OE SOS SS SOSVOSSDOOSPOSOSSSSPOSPOSBSOPDOS VI SHDWOELGOOOONDS 


(7) © L’Histoire d'Alexandre toute vraye qu'elle est, a bien de I’air du Roman,” Saint 
Evremont, Dissert sur le Grand Alexandre 


“Julii Valerii Res geste \lexandri Macedonis, translate ex Hsopo Greco,‏ رم 
prodeunt nusvc primum edente notisque illustrante \ngelo Maio, Ambrosiani Colle-‏ “ 
gii Ductore,” printed at Milan, 1817, with the “ Itinerarium Alexandri,” both from‏ “ 
MSS. preserved in the Ambrosian Library of that city.‏ 
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of Alexandria, though in what age does not appear. It is 
natural to surmise that from one or other of those writers 
Firpaust may have borrowed his fabulous anecdotes of 
Alexander. Iam inclined, however, to believe that about 
the first or second century they passed in their Eastern 
dress, from Persia into Egypt, and were thence transmitted 
successively to Grece and Rome, through the medium ۰ 
Asopus and of Julius Valerius, and that in the tenth century 
دون ددع[‎ found them among the same traditions and ۵ 
records which furnished him with the story of Rustam. It 
may however be suspected that some of the fables related of 
Alexander by Julius Valerius, Joannes Malala, Cedrenus 
and others, are amplifications and embellishments, perfectly 
Oriental, of ill-understood passages in the classical history 
of that hero; and some are already traced to that source in 


my work above announced as nearly ready for publication. 


No. XIV. 


References to Plate XLI, illustrating Persepolitan Antiquities. 


HE first No. of this plate, a ground-plan of “ Jemshid’s 

“Throne” is explained in p. 234, and the subsequent 
pages. Nos. 2, 3, and 4, represent the gate-way and 
quadrupeds sculptured on it, see p. 235, 246. No. 5, the 
grand stair-case, p. 244, also p. 233 and 234. No.6, columns, 
2. 258 The perfect capital restored from remains of seve- ۱ 
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ral by Chardin, Le Brun and Niebuhr. No. 7, door and 
window, p. 279, with a pillar, of one solid stone, bearing 
an inscription in the cuneiform or arrow-headed characters. 
The window-frame exhibits three lines of which, (in No. 21), 
accurate copies are given. No. §, a pilaster with sculptured 
figures, p. 279, also 255. No. 9, hands and daggers, see p.. 
249. No. 10, a shoe; p. 255. No. 11, ornamented border 
of a stair-case, p. 255. No. 12, Lotos, p. 255. No. 13, 
three spear-heads, and the lower end of one spear, p. 255. 


No. 14, two extraordinary objects near the footstool of 


‘a king, p. 255, 279. No. 5, Mithraick Symbol, p. 255. 


No. 16, sculptured device on seven different tombs, p. 267, 
268. No. 17, Fragment, p. 256. No. 18, Medal, p. 250.” 
No. 19, front of a tomb, p. 266. No. 20, Capital, p. 267,. 
also 258. No. 21, Inscription, p. 257۰ The same inscrip- 
tion, comprised in three lines, as here placed, occurs on 
several window-frames; see No. 7. Respecting the two 
objects delineated in No. 14, and as they appear placed be- 
fore the king, in No. 8, it may be remarked that Chardin 
(Tome IX, p. 88, Rouen, 1723) supposed them “des casso- 
lettes pour les suffumigations,” or a kind of censer; and Le 
Brun thought that perhaps they were vases. for perfumes, 
(Voyages, p. 275, Amst. 1718) ; both opinions to me seem 
highly probable ; yet I sometimes fancied that those objects 
might represent the altars on which a portion of the sacred 
fire was carried in royal processions, kindled occasionally 
from that flame to which the Magian priests attributed a 
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celestial origin, (See Xenophon, VIII; Curtius, III, 3, and 
IV, 14; Ammiams Marcellinus X XUI, &c). Those altars 
were of silver; “Ignis quem ipsi sacrum et geternum vocabant 
*“ argenteis altaribus preeferebatur,” (Curt. III. 3. 9); indeed 
they would seem little more than “ candelabra” or %yva; and 
among the lamps preserved in various cabinets we find some’ 
of a form nearly similar. Tzetzes mentions the Persian 
dvyvoxaas, (Chil. 111: 66); and from Plutarch (in Numa) we 
learn that the fire which according to its name (wp همه‎ 
should have been eternal, was extinguished in the “ sacred 
lamp” at Athens under the government of Aristion; مرج‎ 
Apuorwvos Neyerae ruparridos axooGeaSnvat rov eepov Avyvov. If their porta- 
ble altars were made of silver by the Persians, we may 
suppose them to have been, for the sake of lightness, chiefly 
hollow; so, probably were the two golden altars which one 
priest (of another nation) was able to carry, as we read in a 
passage which with medals, gems, and other remnants of 
antiquity shall be hereafter adduced to support my conjec~ 
ture. Our Persepolitan lamp-altars agree in numbers and 
jexta-position with those large masses of hewn stone on which 
the sacred fire once glowed near the place now called Naksh 
i Rustam (See them delineated in Plate XLVIILI. fig. 4(۰ It 
may, perhaps, be objected, that the lamp-altars do not exhi- 
bit any appearance of flame; but I would suppose the con- 
secrated materials in them to be guarded from accidental 
contamination by a cover attached to the shaft of each with 


asmall chain; and removed whenever those materials were.: 
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to be ignited by a spark brought from some great and per- 
petual conservatory of the sacred fire; and it will be found 
that the king appears standing wherever the flame is actually 
represented blazing on an altar placed before him, as at the 
tombs both near Takht i Jemshéd and Naksh 2 Rustam, (PI. 
XLI. fig. 16 and 19, P}. XLVII. fig. 6), and on various 
medals (PI. LI. fig. 18; and Vol. I. Pi. XXI). 





No. XY. 
Miscellaneous Plate, (LV). 


UMBER 1. Saapr, and No. 2, Ha’riz, see p. ۰ 

No. 3, remains of the Musella, p.6. Nos. 4and رک‎ sculp- 
tures at the Méder i Suleiman near Shirdz, p. 41. No. 6, a 
Kadshik orspoon,p.53. No. 7, the palace called Takht i Kajar 
near Shirdz, p. 60. No. 8, plan of the fire-altar near Tang و‎ 
Kerm, p. 81. No. 9, characters or marks on a stone, p. 104. 
No. 10, plan of the Khéneh i Gabran, p. 105. No. 11, rude 
sculpture on a stone, p. 106. No.12, characters on a tomb- 
stone, p. 113. No. 13, stone near Dardb, 0. 123. No. 14, 
remarkable stones, p. 125. No. 15, plan of the Caravanserai 
Dtb,-p. 139. No. 16,sculptured head at Naksh i Rustam, 
p- 295. No. 17, detached parts of a Pahlavi inscription ۳ 
the last word being Varaura‘n, p. 294 and295. No. و18‎ 
Derdkdn, p. 159. Nos. 19, 20, 21, inscriptions at Naksh + 
Rustam, p.293. These copies will be found to differ in some, 
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forms of letters and other respects, from those given by 
Niebuhr (Tome II. Pl. XXVII, F, G, H), and used by ۰ 
de Sacy, who has deciphered them in his ‘* Memoires sur 
* diverses Antiquites de la Perse.” According to his explan- 
ation the Greek inscription, No. 20, is a literal translation 
of tho Puhlwé imetiipuou Wu. 19, aud {a few letters beiég” 
supplied) we may read it thus 

To rpoownoy rovro pasSacvov Seov 

Laropov Bacidews Baorhewy Apravioy 

Kat Avapiavwy ex yevovs Sewy مین‎ 

Masdaavov Seov Apratapov Baci\eus 

BactAewy Aptavuy ex yerous Sewy 

Ecyovov Seov Maraxov ۵ 
“This is the face (or resemblance) of the servant of Or- 
۹ muzp, the God (or the divine) Sa رمع‎ king of the kings of. 
‘* Irdn and of Térdn (Persia and Scythia), of the race of the. 
“Gods, son of the servant of Ormuzp, the divine Arrax-. 
* args, king of the kings of Irdn, of the race. of the Gods; 
*‘grand-son of the divine او توا‎ the king.” The Pahlavi 
inscription, No. 21, so nearly agrees with No. 19 in words, 
and in sense with the Greek (No. 20) above explained, that 
T shall only remark the malka 333% placed by itself in the 
fifth line, aceording to -my copy; whilst Niebuhr has given it’ 
at the end of the fourth’; my copy therefore confirms the 
conjecture of 1۲ de Sacy ) Memoires,” &c. pl. I. A. oN: 


1 ۰ ۳ oy ct ee. Fre Ce ی‎ Te a rn ame See oe 
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No. XVI. 


Additional remarks, Corrections of errours, Omissions supplied, §c. 


Ei device and inscription on an ancient ‘cylinder of por= 
phyry, brownish red with black and whitish spots. This 
extraordinary gem was brought from Babylon by Captain 
Lockett, at whose request I have received it in exchange 
for that delineated in Pl. X XI. fig. 9, (and described in Vol. 
I. p. 424) which was originally given to me by him, and is 
_ now replaced in his collection. We have reason to expect 
from Captain Lockett’s well-known erudition and abilities an 
explanation of the mysterious figures exhibited on that cy- 
linder, especially the half-fish, half-man, respecting which T 
ventured to offer some hasty observations in the preceding 


volume. 


Page 44; Thevenot describes the ruins called Mader i 
Suleimén near Shérdz as preludes.to the Persepolitan anti- 
quities. ‘I had a servant,” adds he, who quaintly said 
“that the place containing those ruins should be called 
* the little or the younger brother of Chehilminar ;” “le petit 
“frere de T'schehelminar,” (Voyages, Tome IV. p. 494, 
Amst. 1727). This form of expression is common in the 


East, denoting a connexion or a strong similitude and con- 
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formity, but with some shade of diffurence in power, size, 
beauty, or other qualities. If any serious reflections be 
excited by the well-known Arabick sentence, الاوت‎ e الوم‎ 
* Sleep is the brother of Death;’ a ridiculous coutrast is’ 
offered in the Persian saying دک‎ brdderishipish (کیک بر رشرش)‎ 
> مها‎ flea is brother of the louse.” ‘Tais definition may be 
found (under (کیک‎ in the Dictionary Burhdn Katea, which 
furnishes many similar instances ; thus garlick سیر)‎ str) is عمط‎ 
ther of the onion. Thunder تندر)‎ tunder, تندور‎ tundér or گنور‎ 
ورس‎ is the brother of lightning. The wind-instrument 
called shipir (شیور)‎ is brother of the kerrend (گرا)‎ or trumpets 
and a similar instrument (probably the same) named shaughar 
(3,4) is “the little or younger brother,” کوچکی)‎ sty brdder i 
kichek) to the trumpet. In this manner I have heard the 
water-mefon or hindudneh هندرانه)‎ which the Persians gene- 
rally pronounce hindooneh ) desctibed as brother of the khar- 


buzeh (خریزم)‎ or sweet melon. 


Page 30. Although Gahwéreh (s},g) is written as the word 
was pronounced and explained to me, I suspect that it should 
have been Géwdreh (کواره)‎ or Gdbdreh (2,\ 8) which signifies a 
cavern or fissure in a mountain, (2$ (غار و شکف‎ as it is de- 
fined in the Dict. Burhdn ۰ 


Page 43. ‘The Persepolitan head mentioned in the last 
line of note 40 is engraved in Plate 1۰ 
32 
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Page 292. A medal of the Pembroke collection (Part 
11. pl. 77), exhibits the head of ArDAsH:R on one side, of 
his son on the other; Frroausr, having informed us that 
the king regarded Sua’pu’r as his Vazér or chief minister, 
thus proceeds ; “and after this the die for coining silver 
“money was changed ; likewise the die for coining golden 
“pieces, both great and small. On one side was inscribed 
“the name of king Arpasuu'x, on the other side the name 


> of bis fortunate Vazir.” 


وزان پس در کرده ede‏ درم همان میخ دیذار هر پیش و کم 
Sy‏ ري ار نام شاه اردشیر بروي دیکر نام فح بزیر 


The Pembroke medal is engraved and exp'ained in a me~ 
moir which I composed many years ago and published in 
the > Antiquary’s Magazine,” (No. 111, p. 195), with passa 
ges from Taser and Firpavst, proving the parti?pation of 
empire between ArDasHi'r and bisson Sua’vu‘r. Of that 


Magazine three numbers only appeared ; the last in 1808. 


Page 346. The foltowing note was accidentally omitted; 
it refers to the heads of slaughtered princes, collected and 
sent to Persepolis, and may remind us of a passage in the 
second Book of Kings, (Chap. X. v. 7 and 8), “ And it came 
*to pass, when the letter came to them, that they took the 
> king’s sons, and slew seventy persons, and put their beads 
“in baskets and sent them to Jezreel. And there came a 
“messenger and told him, saying, They have brought the 


“heads of the king’s sons. And he said, Lay ye them in 
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> two heaps, at the entering in of the gate,” &c. Many such 
heaps of heads, called by the Persians kaleh mindr منار)‎ als) 
or “scull pyramids,” have been erected in Persia since the 
time of Arpasui’e to-the death of that tyrant, Aka Mu- 
MAMMED, uncle of the present king. The remains of some 
I have myself seen, on which the human sculls appeared 
stuck together in a pile of clay or mortar. Herbert relates 
how severely*Sua’n Tauma’sr once punished the inhabit- 
ants of Ispahdn for some Opposition to his will; “ regarding 
“neither the outcries of old men, weak women, nor young 
‘children, in two days he put to the sword thirty thousand 
> Spahawnians, and, in terrorem aliorum, erected a pillar of 
“their heads,” (Trav. p. 175; $d.edit.) Some princes have 
been content to form towers or pyramids with the heads of 
beasts which had been killed in the chase; these also are sty 
led kaleh minar or “ towers of sculls.” Various travellers 
have described one very remarkable at Ispahén, but Kemp- 
fer, by mistake, has written the name, قام منار‎ and translated 
it “ Pinnata turris,” or “'Turris cornuta,” (Ameenit. Exot. 
pp. 289, 291). I now give the note intended for p. 346. 


It is recorded in the “ Behjet al Tudvikh” that ARDasu1'R suspended from an edifice 
in Férs called Kubbah Nawis the heads of seventy persons belonging to the families 
of those Molik Tawéyef, or petty kings numerously scattered throughout Persia. 
ناووس *خوانده آند هنتاد سر ادمي که‎ a5 که در فارس قبه پیست که اورا‎ Mas 

همه از اهل ملوک طواپف بودند از آن قبه ناووس اوبختند 

In conformity with TasRi’s account, we may suppose this Kubbah or cupola, at 
Istakhr ; and in the best MS. Dictionaires the only meaning assigned to وس‎ is “a 
> Fire temple, or place of Magian worship ;” but from some Manuscripts of equal 
euthority (in my estimation) this word appears more properly to signify ۵ tomb.” 


Castell (i Lex.) renders ناوس‎ cemeterium Magorum; و‎ iu inedern orthography 
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is generally omitted as the Dict. Burhén Kétea remarks. Of the work above quoted 
( Behjet al Tudrikh ep we? “The Delight or Excellence of Chronicles),” [have 
never seen but one copy; that preserved among many valuable MSS. in Sir Charles 
Boughton’s collection, always open to men of letters. It is a very handsome volume 
comprising, in thirteen sections, much curious history; the author Shukur Allah 
(ast (شکر‎ tells us that he finished his composition in the year 861, (equivalent to 1456 
of our era). A copy is mentioned among the Oriental MSS. of the Leyden Uuiver- 
sity,and numbered 1749 ۲ the printed catalogue, p. 480. 


Page 357, (note 172). One abridgment of the Shah 
namehis described by Anquetil du Perron as “ rare et pre- 
« cjeux,” (Zendav. Tome I. part. 1. p. 536), but copies of it 
are now sufficiently numerous. According to the MS. before: 
me, it was made in 1063 (or of our era 1652); M. Anquetil! 
assigns to it an earlier date by three years. The abridger 
was Tawaxor Besa, (توکل پیک)‎ and his patron SHAMSHI‘R 
Kua'n (شمشیر خان)‎ governor of Ghaznin ز(غزنیی)‎ hence this 
epitome is sometimes called the Mukhtesr Shamshir Khéni 
۰("ختصر شمشیر خانی)‎ Verses from the original work of سح‎ 
pavuszi are thickly interpersed throughout this prose abridg- 
ment which occupies 343 pages in my copy, an octavo 
volume. Tawaxkot Beto appears to have become weary 
of his task, for he condenses into twelve pages the history of 
all the kings who succeeded Alexander. The other abridg- 
ment, is a MS. preserved in the British Museum, and marked 
Hyde; Royal. 16. B. XIV. It exhibits a note written, we 
may suppose, by the person who sent it from Surat to Dr. 
Hyde, describing it as ۵ Chronicle of all the kings of the 
* Persees,” and adding “ This is a most excellent booke, and 
«not to be gotten here amongst them. I got it from ous 
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President Mr. Aungiers. The learned Herbert‏ ردام 
"was very loath I should part it before he bad taken a cop-‏ 
py of it; but it could not be done, our ships being so near‏ > 
“yr departure;” (Mr. Aungier is mentioned in Fryer’s Tra-‏ 
vels, p.65). The value set on this abridgment by Dr. Hyde‏ 
who styles it “rarissimus liber,” (in his Hist. Relig. Vet.‏ 
Pers.) probably before he had compared it with the original‏ 
Shaéh némeh, induced me, when a young Orientalist, to tran-‏ 
scribe the whole volume, and from it I extracted some stories‏ 
in the “Oriental Collections.” The Parsi abridger informs.‏ 
us (in his preface) that he undertook to reduce into prose‏ 
the sixty five thousand distichs of Firpausi’s poem, by‏ 
UUs, (or as‏ مستر انچس desire of ‘Captain Mister Aungies”‏ 
it appears in some wretched verses near the end, Mister An-‏ 
or English,‏ (خداوند انکریزیان) geman w=) chief of the Ingrizidn‏ 
besides‏ (مد روپیه) who rewarded him with an hundred Mupees‏ 
a Khelaat (+s) or dress, &c. Yet his task was not per-‏ 
formed judiciously; he has omitted many important circum-‏ 
stances “lest the reader should get a head-ache;” and intro-‏ 
duced some stories from authors later than Firpavst. _ Still‏ 
this abridgment like the former, may be considered valuable;‏ 
but such an outline of the Shdh nameh as would satisfy me,‏ 


must be the work ofan European. 


Page 404. The following passage from the-MS. Zeinet al 
Mejdles (composed about the year 1590) was omitted ; 
atl در و‎ GE و دراین ایام بغیر از قاعه اصهغر و 43 میرداصکان که قرب صد‎ 
Wile acne ot از ار‎ Sd eum “and at this time. besides مر‎ ۰ 
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9 


“castle of Istakhr and the village of Mirkhdsgan, which con- 
“tains about one hundred houses, no part of that city (Istakhr 
“or Persepolis) remains inhabited.” (The name of Mér- 


khdsgdn is now generally written Mirkhudstgdn, as in p. 187). 


Page 344 and 410. Note omitted. The Darnevisht or ancient 
library at Persepolis corresponds to the house of rolls, or records WDD M3), men- 
tioned in the first book of Esdras, (chap. VI); from which it would appear that the 
Persian kings had allotted sume part of the royal palace or perhaps a distinct edifice, 
for the preservation of important writings in each of their great capitals, Babylon and 
Ecbatana. The Sibrary seems almost confounded with the treasury (N't23 4) and 
the “ books of treasures,” (NN) ۱7 NYIDD) may be supposed inventories or catalogues 
of precious articles; such as the modern Persians call Ganje némeh نامه)‎ es) or 
“ treasure-lists ;” a name which they often give to inscriptions cut, in unknown char- 
acters, on rocks, or among ruins, and which they think, if deciphered, would indicate 
much hearded wealth. See the treasures in p. ۰ 


Page 452. Note omitted. As an expression of contempt the word 
Sag سک‎ (signifying ‘‘a dog”) is now generally applied to Christians Re the 
Persians, and among themselves, as equally contemptuous, Kurmstk 3 ae 33g 
is in very frequent use, Both afpear to me opprobrious terms of no meun anti- 
quity; for I suspect that Seg and Kurmsak are the Sake and Khorsaki mentioned 
by Solinus, those barbarous words being probably latinized from an imperfect appre- 
hension of their sounds. ‘¢ The Persians in their language” according to this author, 
“call the Scythians Sace, and in return the Scythians call them Chorsaci.” ** Scy- 
“thas Persze lingua ‘sua Sacas dicunt, et invicem Scythe Persas Chorsacos nomin- 
« ant,” (Solin. Polyhist. XLIX). 1 here follow that reading which the learned Sau- 
maise and Bochart have adopted; though in some copies of Sulinus’s text, for Chor- 
saci we find Chorsari; thus indeed the’name is written: by Pliny, whom, as usual, 
Solinus partly copies. ‘ Ultra sunt Scytharum populi. Perse illos Sacas universos - 
“appellavere a proxima gente, antiqui Arameos Scythe ipsi Persas, Chorsaros.” 
(Plin. Nat, Hist. VI.17). Pliny’s authority respecting the Sace was evidently Hero- 
dotus who says (VII. 64) Or && عمج بمممع]1‎ rovs TevSas منم‎ Laxas, “The 
** Persians denominate all the Scythians Sake.” Both Sace and Chorsaci. (or Chor- 
sari) have generally been regarded as national denominations; the first, ۲ believe, 
who attributed to them any opprobious meaning was Bochart, and he offers a con- 
jecture respecting only Chorsaci which, in his opinion implied that the Persians would 
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&. from the Sac@ or Scythians (Geogr. Sacr. Phaleg. IV. ر10‎ and Dr Hyde derives. 
Sace@ from ساقي‎ Séki signifying “a cup-bearer,” and alluding to the excessive indul- 
geuce of northern nations in drinking wine; (Peritzol. ltin. Mand. cap ۱۱۱۰ note 8), 
This word, however, as Hyde acknowledges, is Arabick; still tam wil ing to suppose 
that it was used, though not as a term of disgrace, among the ancient Medes and Per- 
sians (See the gaxas orvoxoos in Xevoph. Cyrop. §. 11). - But according to Solinus we 
must seek the derivation of Sace in a Persian word ; and here sag “a dog) presents 
itself, as a most ancient expression of contempt, like the Hebrew 955; “Aud the 
“ Philistine said uote David, am | a dog, that thou comest,” &e (F Sam 2۷۱۲ 43) 
* After whom dost thou pursue, after a dead dog?” &c. (1. Sam. XXIV. 1۱ “And 
> Hazael said, But what! is thy servant a dog?” &c. (UI. Kings ۷۱۱۲۱۱3 ۰ ۸ shame- 
“less woman shail be counted as a dog.” (Ecclesiasticus, XXVI. 251, &e. Accord. 
ing to Solinus, also, Chorsaci was a Scythian word; now Kurmsdk isa term borrowed 
by the Persians from their Tureman or Scythian neighbours; and (asa man-of letters 
at Tehran wrote the explanation of it in my pocket-book! would signify like the word 
kalteban, one “ho for a brite connives at or promotes the intidelity of his own wife. 


saad‏ بمعني Wht‏ امده‌است en‏ کس زی خودرا اجرت ABS‏ پیش مردم 
بیکازه مي برد 

According. ما‎ my original cei this alana should have 
been published in the course of last year (1820); but he who 
undertakes a work so extensive and ofa nature so diversified 
cannot always calculate with certainty on the operations ofa 
provincial press, whatever advantages may ative from. its 
proximity to. his residence; for interruptions of days and 
even of weeks are caused by such difficulties asin the capital 
would be scarcely felt and might be instantly removed. The 
typographical execution of this volume was for a while de-. 
layed by the death of Mr. Hughes the printer, when several 
sheets had passed through his hands; and it was also, by my 
own desire, occasionally suspended while I waited for certain 
books recently published or announced for publication on 


the contiueut, and from their titles promising information on , 
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subjedts to'me highly interesting. But many of them have 
disappointed. my expectations ; and others have not yet found 
their way to my retreat. “Ignorant therefore in what degree 
some of the continental writers may have anticipated me on 
particular points, I can only assure the reader that it is my 
intention to acknowledge and correct, at the close of this 
work, wliatever errours may be detected in opinions, trans- 
lations, and references, as well asin mere typography. 


Of the Oriental MSS. procured.at Shirdz 1 intended that this Appendix should 
have contained an account; but they shall. be described with those purchased at 
Ispahin and. Tehrén, in the last portign.of.ury work 3 for this also are reserved some 
geographical, antiquarian, philological and miscellaneous notices to which references 
have been niade in thé present and preceding Volume. 


My obligations are already acknowledged to. Colonel D'Arcy for the views engraved 
jn Plates XXVIL and LI; and to my brother Sir Gore-Ouseley for the drawings of 
Plates LU, LIM agdd4dV. 1 روص‎ perhaps he.excused for stating hére the assistance 
couttibuted by my own sons : the’ eldest (William Gore Ouseley, now attached to our 
diplomatick mission in Sweden) made the drawing of PIL. XLIV, and of some figures in 
Pl. XLV; the second, John Ralph Ouseley, a Lieutenant in the East India Company's 
service) imitated by, wood cuts many sentences or words in characters to represent 
which metallick types eoakdnot-have:been:procured without considerable delay. For 
other wood cuts L-ear indebted to Mr. Eyvay ‘Prosser, a young artist whose typographi- 
cal ingenuity is sifticiently evinced in the numerous quotations from Arabick, and 
Persian, as well as other languages, foreign and ancient, by bim alone arranged for 
‘the press ; through which, indeed he, principally, bas conducted these two volumes. 
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